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E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS 


DESCRIPTION OF LADIES’ COSTUME. 
The suit r ented on the preceding page is com- | it is No. 3663, price 20 « 
posed of a } ver-skirt, and handsome walk- | cut by pattern No. 36% 
ing skirt. 1 
at the bacl 
front is « 


the botton 


basque has a long tab the ba k, and clings elos¢ 
iress-coat, il he short oval | al d sides. The pattern j 
lling toward | 20 to 36 inches, waist n 
3 cutis No. | To make the suit 

3672, pri in es for ladies | 27 inches wide, w 
from 28 to 4 é bust measure 3t yards, the 
which is eful, is plaited very 
the sides, I Y drawn bac kw ird by t pes Parisian ] if WwW 
underne ised in cutting it in 9 | feathers and flowers, a 


sizes for | 36 inches, waist 


LADIES’ 
POLONAISE, WITH 
DIAGONAL FRONT. 

No 


neces 


the germent illustrated 


for a lady ol 


size. Passementeries, 
res or laces 
decora- 


ice of pattern, 


CHILD’S SKIRT. 

No. 3754.—The pattern 
represented by these engrav- 
ings, is in 5 sizes for children 
from 2 to 6 years of age, 
and requires 1$ yard of 
material, 27 inches wide, to 
make the skirt for a child 
of 4 years. Price of pattern, 


10 cents. 
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Front View oe. a Back View. 
LADIES’ PLAIN SHORT BASQUE. CHILD’S CLOAK, WITH A CAPE. 


No. 3710.—The pattern to this simple garment 1 Yo. 3740.—The pattern tothe garment represented 











in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inc} bust meas- | by these pictures is in 5 sizes for « iren from 2 to 
is of material, 27 inches wide, || 


’ ' re il 
| 38 yards of material, 27 inches wide, will will be necessary to make the garment for a child 5 


f l } , ] | re ¢ re , r 
To make the waist for a lady of it 12 8 Of age 13 yar { 
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quired. Price of pattern, 20 cents. years old. Price of pattern, 15 cents 
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LADIES’ POINTED, 
POSTILION BASQUE. 


}734.—To make 
nt illustrated, 

f medium 

of mnate- 

j iches wide, 

: required. The 
is 1 13 sizes 
28 to 46 


neasure 


3734 


on 1 te 


ww 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BR} l ASQUE, WITH "FFED SLEEVES. 
No. 3829.—1 i he 


e pattern to this novel and 


is 


wide, 54 yards wil to make the waist 
| ing basque sin 13 sizes 


f pattern, 20 cent 


for ladies from 


a lady of med 
inches, bust 


Of any material, 27 inches | T may be of contrasting material 


27 The sleeves and coilar 


LADIES’ BASQUE, 
WITH WIDE EN- 
GLISH BACK. 


No. 3746.—The pat- 
tern to this basque is 


from 28 


bust 


ent for 

\ size, 

f material, 
wide, w 

required. Price of pat- 


tern, 20 cents, 

















LADIES’ FRENCH BASQUE, 
WITH SIDE TABS. 


No. 3756.—The pattern to 
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| No. 3732 —The garment 
trimming at the back « f the skirt. « 


| very popular 
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LADIES’ PLAIN, GORED OVER-SKIRT, TIED AT THE BA‘ 
No. 3739 rhe garment represented is one of thi make the skirt for a lady of mediu 


im size, 4% yards of 


K, 
SCcasul § 


27-inch-wide material 
ladies fr to 36 inches, waist measuré lo | pattern, 20 cents. 
1} 


ind the pattern is in 9 sizes f 


required Price of 
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Front View. 


Back 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT 


pattern to the garment illustrated, ize, 38 vards of goods, 2% be re- 


from 20 to 36 


inches, waist | quired. Price of pattern, - t renadine, made 


handsome 
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i trimmed as iUlustrat 
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MISSES’ FRENCH 
BASQUE 






mane 







of 









pretty garment for & miss 


f material, 







ML LT. 


3760 






Front View. Back Vie Front View. Bac Tew. 
IRLS’ COSTUME BOYS’ SCO Ul 


No. 37 pattern to the pretty « i | No. 3760.—Cost t represented 







| i} 
h lustrated ; for girls from to 9 years of| are eminently popul ( ’ and may 
a: - 7% ) 
q age, a ents. Of any material, 27 inches| made up of velvet, 5 xs iter 
4 ; om . . 
i wide, 63 e required to make the garment | The pattern is in 6 to 8 years 
4 represeut girl of 7 years. age, and costs 20 « ) é . ‘ 
! I J 
y f 6 years, 44 yar terial } 
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\ necessary 





garment 










e engrav- 


ngs, require 3 yards of 
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ke it f & miss 11 years 

















n is in 8 









sizes for misses trom 8 to 





15 years of age, and its price 





is 15 cents. 







| ES” NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO'S PATTERNS, and 
| will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 


|| order. T. S, ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila, | 
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ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Pislory, Biography and General Jriteraturg. 


THE CONFIDANTE. 


/ LETTER, Lucy? for me to read? 

A Ah, tell-tale blushes, what secret now? 
4 - Tam but teasing. There, never heed, 

Nor blur with furrows that little brow. 


Yes, as I thought. ’Tis the old, old tale: 
He loves you; dreams of you night and day; 
With hope he brightens, with dread turns pale, 
Truths, dear sister, or babblings gray. 


Love lives forever, if heart-born—real; 
But fades like the roses I’ve now just clipped, 
When told by one who your peace would steal, 
Then flit to some blossom as honey-lipped. 


To you each word here is truth’s own mint; 
To me, once cheated, there’s room for doubt, 
You, sister, could give him your love sans stint— 
What? tears and trembling? a dawning pout? 


Well, darling, believe, then, and cynic thought 
Shall fade away in your love’s sweet sun; 
He is not worldly, nor fashion-taught; 
I would not darken new light begun. 


His words are manly; an honest ring 
Sounds in each sentence. Ah! Lucy, live 

Long in the love that can never wing, 
Whilst I—well, yes—I have yet to give. 


HEIDELBERG, 


HIS ancient city, famous for its university, | 


which, after those of Prague and Vienna, is 
the oldest in Germany, is situated on the 
left bank of the River Neckar, in a most beautiful 
district of country. It is built on a narrow strip 
of ground between the river on the north, and the 
northern extremity of the Geissberg Mountain on 


the south, and consists mainly of one street nearly | 


three miles in length. It is thirteen miles south- 
east of Manheim, and about fifty-four miles south 


ot Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Among the most im- 


portant buildings in Heidelberg are the Church of 


the Holy Ghost, through which a partition-wall 
has been run, and in which Catholic and Protestant 
worship are carried on simultaneously ; the Church 


of St. Peter's, on the door of which Jerome of 


Prague, the companion of Huss, nailed his cele- 
brated Theses, at the same time publicly announe- 
ing his doctrines before a multitude assembled in 
the church-yard; and the ruins of the castle, 
which was formerly the residence of the Electors 
Paletine, and which, in 1764, was set on fire by 
lightning and totally destroyed. In the cellar 
under this castle is the famous Heidelberg Tun, 
thirty-six feet long and twenty-four high, capable 
of containing eight hundred hogsheads. 

Longfellow, in his ‘‘ Hyperion,” thus speaks, in 
his.poctic prose, of this castle: 

‘High and hoar on the forehead of the Jetten- 
buhl, stands the Castle of Heidelberg. Behind it 


rise the oak-crested hills of the Geissberg and the 
Kaiserstuhl; and in front, from the wide terrace 


'of masonry, you can almost throw a stone upon 
| the roofs of the town, so close do they lie beneath, 

Above this terrace rises the broad front of th 
| Chapel of St. Udalrich. On the left stands th: 
of the horologe; and on the 
battered and shattered 


slender octagon tower 
right, a huge, round tower, 
| by the mace of war, shoves up with its broad 
| shoulders the beautiful palace and garden-terrave 
of Elizabeth, wife of the Count Palatine Frederick. 
In the rear are older palaces and towers, forming 
a vast, irregular quadrangle; Rudolph’s ancient 
castle, with its Gothic gloriette and fantastic gables; 
the Giant's Tower, guarding the draw-bridge over 
the moat; the Rent Tower, with the linden trees 
growing on its summit; and the magnificent Rit- 
tersaal of Otho-Heuy, Count Palatine of the Rhine 
| and Grand Seneschal of the Holy Roman Empire. 
From the gardens behind the castle you pass under 
the archway of the Giant's Tower in the great 
court-yard. The diverse architecture of different 
ages strikes the eye, and curious seulptures. In 
niches on the wali of St. Udalrich’s chapel stand 
rows of knights in armor, broken and dismem- 
bered; and on the font of Otho Rittersaal, the 
heroes of Jewish history and classie fable. You 
enter the open and desolate chambers of the ruin, 
and on every side are medallions and family arms ; 
the Globe of the Empire and the Golden Fleece, or 
the Eagle of the Caesars, resting on the escutcheons 
of Bavaria and the Palatinate. Over the windows, 
and door-ways, and chimney-pieces are sculptures 
and mouldings of exquisite workmanship; and 
the eye is bewildered by the profusion of caryatides, 
and arabesques, and rosettes, and fan-like flutings, 
and garlands of fruits and flowers and acorns, an«| 
bullock’s heads with draperies of foliage and 
muzzles of lions, holding rings in their teeth. The 
cunning hand of Art was busy for six centuries in 
| raising and adorning these walls; the mailed hands 
|of time and war have defaced and overthrown 
| them in less than two. .Next to the Alhambra of 
Grenada, the Castle of Heidelberg is the most 
magnificent ruin of the Middle Ages, 

“In the valley below flows the rushing stream 
of the Neckar. Close to its margin, on the oppo- 
site side, rises the Mountain of All Saints, crowned 
with the ruins of a convent; and up the valley 
stretches the mountain-curtain of the Odenwald. 
So close and many are the hills which eastward 
shut the valley in, that the river seems a lake. 

| But westward it opens upon the broad plain of the 
Rhine, like the mouth of a trumpet; and like the 
blast of a trumpet is at times the wintry win: 
through this narrow mountain-pass. The blue 
Alsatian hills rise beyond; and, on a platform or 
strip of level land, between the Neckar and the 
mountains, right under the castle, stands the town 

| of Heidelberg; as the old song says, ‘a pleasant 
town, when it has done raining.’ ”’ 

The university which has been so often described 
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connection with “student life in Germany,” 


in 
As an edifice it 


stands in the centre of the town, 
js plain and not very large. It comprises faculties 
of theology, law, medicine and philosophy. The 
number of students ranges from tive to seven hun- 
dred; and there are about one hundred professors 
and teachers, Its valuabie library contains nearly 
two hundred thousand volumes and three thou- 
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i ; 
cast them carelessly aside, as no longer worthy of 


consideration or kindness; but, somehow, I find 
it impossible to treat my first silk dress in this 
cruel manner, 

How well I remember the day it was bought! 
what a long time I was deciding between the many 
patterns that were spread out before me. Should I 
have a blue or a brown, a black or a gray? And 
when it was suggested that a stripe would be best, 


sand manuscripts. The library, the anatomical 


and zoological museums are in separate build- I was fully half an hour making up my mind 


| Whether a wide or a narrow stripe would be the 


Ings. 


MY STRIPED SILK DRESS. 


OBITUARY. 


| prettier. But at last I fixed upon a certain black 


| and gray silk, nor have I ever repented my choice. 


Well, it was a beautiful) dress when first finished. 


we i HIND BARBLZOR. There were rufiles and bands of the material, and 


YES, the poor thing is almost gone, there is innumerable pipings of glossy grey satin, and the 

no doubt about that. The flounce is soiled | front of the overskirt was cut in points, while the 

and frayed an inch deep, there is a dreadful | back was ruffled, and here and there were bows of 

darn right on the front breadth, the under sides of | the silk. The last stiteh was taken Saturday night, 

the sleeves are so ragged that I am obliged to keep |and when Sunday morning dawned bright and 

my arms in a certain position, when I wear it with- | beautiful, I felt in an unusually religious mood, 

out a sack, and in fact, the whole dress looks as} and was ready, that day, to go to church twice, 

though it might at any moment, without the | Sunday School, and two or three prayer meetings 

slightest warning, suddenly go all to pieces, like| thrown in between; so great was my humble 
the wonderful ‘‘ One Hoss Shay.” piety. 

Yet it goes to my heart to think of consigning| I was perfectly satisfied to have no other good 
my old gray silk to the dark depths of the rag-bag. | dress that whole summer, for I went out very little, 
It is customary, I know, when people or things | and it looked new and fresh; but when. October 
have become useless after long years of service, to | came, and the concerts, and operas, and lectures 
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began, and I found I must wear my gray silk 
everywhere that I went, then, the novelty soon 
wore off—and the bottom of the skirt also, I am 
sorry to say. 

Did you hear Miss Kellogg last winter? In the 
balcony, just to the right, sat the girl in the striped 
silk dress. Did you hear Thomas’s Orchestra, or 
De Murska? Did you attend the Star Course of 
Lectures? If you had looked where the editors 
sit, you would have discovered the girl in the 
striped silk dress. If you walked down Chestnut 
Street, there she was. If you went to the library, 
there she was again. If you rode in the Twelfth 
Street cars, you were sure to meet her. I fear peo- 
ple began to wonder whether I ever took off that 
dress, but did not eat, and sleep, and live in it, 
week after week. 

But I would not remain in-doors because I had 
only one dress to wear, although I disliked to ride 
on the same line of cars too frequently, and some- 
times slipped out the back gate instead of going 
around the front way, for fear of the neighbors. 

The happiest moment of my life came to me 
when wearing that same despised silk. Not 
that I got a husband in it. Oh, dearme,no! A 
girl with only one good dress stands a very poor 
chance of getting a suitor now-a-days. But some- 
thing almost as delightful happened one afternoon. 

I believe I trembled from the time I threw the 
old gray silk over my head when preparing to go, 
until I found myself safe back home again. It 
was a very cold day, the first of November, and I 
remember I wore a black velvet basque almost as 


venerable as myself, and which showed its age, I | 
think, rather more, and a gray felt hat that I got} 


at a milliner’s way down in the lower part of the 
city, where they owed my father some money—a 
very fortunate thing for me, by the by. I had a 


pink ribbon bow with long ends at my throat, and | 


carried a certain small roll, the disposal of which 
was to make my fortune. 

How the wind blew as I left the cars and hurried 
down Chestnut Street! My face began to grow 


dreadfully cold; and how could I ever confront | 


the great publisher with a red nose! I shall never 
forget with what fear and trembling I passed and 
repassed his office before I could find courage to 
enter. Finally I made one desperate effort, and 
opened the door. But the moment it closed gently 
behind me, I would have given anything to have 
been out in the cold street again. It was too late 
to turn back, however, so I timidly inquired for 
the “ editor,’ and was ushered into his private 
office. 

The dear old gentleman! How kind he was to 
me, and how pleasantly he said as he took the little 
roll from my hand: ‘‘I presume we shall take it.”’ 

And then, a few days later, with what a proud 
step did I walk into that same private office to re- 
ceive a ten-dollar bill for my sketch—the first 
money I had ever earned in my life. I doubt if 
on the whole length of Chestnut Street that after- 
noon you could have found a happier girl than the 
one in the striped silk dress. 

You would scarcely have known the old dress 
when I wore it again the next spring. The silver 
gray pipings had disappeared, and were replaced 


' 


by bands of black velvet. The yard that had been 
left over, with the overskirt, made a polonaise. 
which was edged with some guipure lace that 
formerly adorned a cashmere suit of my mother’s, 
and altogether the old silk looked almost as fresh 
as new. I did not appear in it more than perhaps 
twenty times that spring, but when fall came 
again I began to wear it in earnest. It certain], 
was a most wonderful dress, suited to almost any 
occasion when a dress of some kind was necessary. 
For a trip down town of a rainy morning, what 
could be more suitable than a black and gray 
striped silk, I should like toknow? Fora cere- 
monious call, an opera toilet, a costume for shop 
ping, riding or excursions to the park, I found a 
striped silk dress eminently serviceable, and an 


| willing to certify to the same if desired. It was a 


consoling thought that, if I never beeame known 
as an authoress, [ stood a very good chance of be- 
coming exceedingly well known as the girl in th 
striped silk dress, 

O dear old dress, thy reign is over! It will soon 
be a moral impossibility to wear thee again. Thou 
art gone; and what shall I say of thy many vir- 
tues, thy untiring service, thy marvellous dura 
bility! It is only a year and a half since thou 
came to me fresh from the shop window ; and now 
thy short but busy life has just emled; an hour's 
work with the scissors, and thou wilt lie at my 
feet a mass of old, worn, dirty silk, no longer of 
use in the world, but which I shall ever regard 
with a tender feeling because of the precious 
memories hidden among its folds! 

And as I am writing from Philadelphia, perhaps 
it would be well, in closing this brief sketch of thy 
| life, to add a verse of obituary poetry, but I can 
| only think of one line which would be appropriate, 
| and that is, 


“Gone, but not forgotten.” 


BONNETS. 
BY E. B. D. 


HE proper, legitimate shape of a bonnet will 
probably be always a vexed question t 

humanity. There will always be three dis 
gv of the right opinion, 


I tinct opinions, to Say n 
about them. Women, taken as a class, will ad- 
mire the coming bonn men, taken as a class, 

will revile that particular bonnet, and be loud ir 


their praises of the bonnet just departing. Old 
ladies and gentlemen who abjure the present, and 
live only in their remembrance of “the good old 
times,’’ will declare that no bonnet of later dat: 


than the bonnets of their youth is either becoming 
or modest, or in any way proper for a lady to wear. 
Oh, these good old times, when all the fashions 
were sensible! Yet, my mother tells me of wear- 
ing a hat with three upright ostrich feathers—very 
similar, I should judge, to the style of to-day—and 


r| my grandmother has described to me I know not 


what absurdities of head-gear. 

The author remembers seeing the last departing 
| form of the hideous bonnet on the middle of the 
| right side of the picture. And, moreover, she has 
| heard elderly people talk of the times when bon- 
| nets were made to cover the head and shield the 
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This style certainly did that with a ven- | worn for two or three years, and then suddenly 
| long tabs came in, meeting completely under the 


face. 
geance ! 
it is quite an amusing recreation for the mind | chin, 
for a person to recall all the changing forms of; Again fashion halted and dallied, and evidently 
bonnets during even half an ordinary lifetime, |did not know what to do next. Now it was a 
Succeeding these coal-scuttles came in the much round crown, then a flat crown; now the cape or 
vaunted cottage bonnet, of which no representa-| curtain high and narrow, and of the material of the 
tion is given in the picture. This was straight in| bonnet; then it must be low and broad, and of silk 
its outlines, with square-edged, flat crown, and | or ribbon, Next the bonnets began to spread out 


about as graceful and artistic as a log of wood| at the sides, while they remained flat on the fore- 
chopped off the proper length, and hewn out to} head; and retaining this general form, they gradu- 
admit the head. This form, slightly altered from | ally receded from the head until they merely rested 
year to year, was in favor for some little time;| on the hair at the back. Then by a sudden jump 
and then suddenly came the gypsy bonnet, aj they came back to the forehead, and setting close 
modified form of the bonnet seen at the bottom of] to the sides of the face, they proceeded to project 
the left hand, only it was smaller, more graceful, } further and further until the front of the top 
not so astoundingly trimmed, and very pretty and | towered high above and beyond the head, and its 
coquettish on a young girl. The form of bonnet height was further enhanced by the style of piling 
with the sides rounding away from the face was | all the trimming just on this highest point, 
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Then fashion considered what she should do | to all our received ideas of such articles; yet who 


next; and, desirous of making a sensation, she | shall say it is not quaintly becoming, and certain!) 


said bonnets without curtains, Women sighed | not inconvenient, since it serves the purpose of 


and obeyed. Her next order was bonnets without | both bonnet and parasol. 


crowns. Women sighed again, and some refused 
to obey at first, but succumbed at last, Then she 
said pancakes, and then all her followers said, 
“ Aye, aye, pancakes it is!’ Then she ordered a 
puff of lace and wisp of ribbon, and all who wished 
to be in the fashion went out bareheaded to all 
practical purposes. 

Since then, fashion has led us such a dance that 
it is possible to describe all her gyrations, 

A little before the time of the last coal-scuttle 
bonnet—say fifteen years ago—hats were intro- | 
duced as a legitimate head apparel for women, and | 
the forms of these have been more varied even | 
than those of bonnets, Some haye been exceed- | 
ingly pretty ; others exceedingly ugly ; and to-day | 
the styles are so many and so varied, that “ you 
pays your money and you takes your choice,” 

Now the especial point which every one would | 
like to see settled, at least abstractly—what is a | 
proper and artistic form of covering for the head ? | 

Now the first definition given in Webster of the | 
ease of both bonnet and hat is, *‘ a covering for the 
head.”’ Still, as there must be a slight distinction 
between these two, else we should never have had | 
the separate names, they must represent two dff- 
ferent and distinctive styles—the hat the round | 
and regular form, the bonnet the irregular. Thus 
reduced down to the simplest forms, the bonnet is 
best represented by the half-handkerchief thrown 
over the head and tied under the chin, the hat by 
the round, flat form, fastened on the top of the 
head by a ribbon passing over it, and tied also 


under the chin, 

Thus we see that fashion at one point did touch 
the artistic, just at the very time we were howling 
out against her for ordering us to wear capeless 
and crownless bonnets and “ pancake”’ hats. She 
only touched, she did not stop to dwell and 
amplify. These forms must always be considered 
as the most nearly representing the truly artistic 
when we speak of bonnets and hats for use. 

When we regard them as for ornament, there | 
are two forms they may adopt and still be artistic 
the helmet and the coronet. Some of the styles at 
the present time represent these forms well, and, 
though differing so noticeably from the shapes of 
twenty years ago as to seem grotesque and absurd 
to any one whose tastes were formed then, are yet 
very pretty and very becoming to some faces, and 
not to be objected to on the score of being in- 
artistic. 

The flat, round hat grows naturally to the sea- 
side, the sundown, and from thence into all shapes 
of crowned or crownless hats. There are two of 
these, both of them very becoming, though one 
looks a little top-heavy from its abundance of 
trimming. The hat at the top is coquettish in de- | 
sign, and would be very pretty if it were not 
notably too large for the head it covers, The hat | 
immediately below describes a halo rather than a 
diadem around the very pretty face, which it | 
either becomes or else is beautified by. The bon- | 
net or hat at the bottom of the picture is contrary 
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THE RIVER WYE. 


BY E, Il. N. SAMMLER, 


HIS beautiful British stream has its source 

in “ lofty Plinlimmon,”’ a mountain of South 

Wales, the summit of which is two thor 
sand four hundred and sixty-three feet above the 
level of the sea. The Wye flows from the south 
side of the mountain, in Montgomeryshire, south 
eastward, through a portion of Radnorshire, and 
then running more directly south, forms thx 
boundary between the counties of Radnor and 
Breson. Turning to the east, and intersecting 
Herefordshire, it again takes a southerly course, 


| dividing Honcester from Monmouth, and enters 


the estuary of the Severn, two miles below Chep 
stone, Although of Welsh birth, and distinguished 
in all early Welsh documents as Gwy—* th: 
river’’—in its maturity it is English. It is th 
fairest of five other streams to which Plinlimmon 
gives birth, running its course of a hundred and 
thirty miles through luxuriant scenery—hill and 
dale, rock and valley—in its earlier progress ov: 

many falls, through reaches of green meadow 
land, “‘a wanderer ’midst the woods,” encircling 
prosperous towns, and navigable for seventy miles 
from the sea, 

One of the most attractive points on the Wy: 
to the general tourist—is the renowned town of 
Ross—a town which owes its fame to the “ Man 
who, a century and a half ago, gave it an illustri 
ous page in history, and whose name Pope has 
thus immortalized : 


** Rise, honest muse! and sing the Man of Ross: 

Pleas’d Vaga* echoes through her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry 
brow? 


| From the dry rock who bade the waters tlow ? 


Not to the skies in useless columns toss’d, 


| Or in proud falls magnificently lost; 


But, clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady row 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose? 

Who taught the heaven-directed spire to rise? 
‘The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies, 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 
The Man of’ Ross divides the weekly bread: 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate: 

Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans bless’, 
The young who labor, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick? the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race, 





* The Wye. 
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‘Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 

What all so wish, but want the power to do! 
Say, oh, what sums that generous hand supply ? 
What mines, to swell that boundless charity ? 


“Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
rhis man possess’'d—five hundred pounds a year. 
“And what! no monument, inscription, stone? 
His race, his forin, his name almost unknown? 


“Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name; 
(io search it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich'and poor makes all the history ; 
Enough that Virtue filled the space between, 
Proved by the ends of being to have been.” 


The hotel of Ross is a stately building, oceupy- 
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’ 
jembracing a fine expanse of country—hill and 
| dale, green meadows, crowded farm-yards, church 
venerable ruins, 


spires, pleasant villages and 


records of the old Romans and their British pre- 


decessors, 


There are in Ross several memorials of “the 
Man.”’ is the he 
lived, and where Coleridge, nearly a century after 
his death, wrote the beautiful lines commencing 


One of these house in which 


** Richer than miser o’er his countless hoards, 
Nobler than kings, or king-polluted lords, 
Here dwelt the Man of Ross! O traveller, h¢ 
Departed merit claims a reverent tear. 

Friend to the friendless, to the sick man health, 
With generous joy he viewed his modest wealth ; 
He heard the widow's Heaven-breathed prayer of 


ar! 


praise ; 


ing a portion of the once honored * Prospect,’’ a! He mark’d the sheltered orphan’s tearful gaze ; 


JUNCTION OF THE 


height just outside the town, the grounds com- 
prising which were for “five hundred 
to his fellow-townsmen by the Man of 


given, 
vears,”’ 
It was prettily laid out for “their conve- 
nience and Here he constructed a 
reservoir to supply them with water 


Ross, 


recreation,”’ 


** Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 
Nor in proud falls magnificently lost;’’ 


but that it might pour “health” and “solace” 
“through the plain” to all who needed. The en- 
tire character of the place is now changed, though 
the name remains. 
hollow, the fountains gone, the “ seats *’ destroyed, 
“the shady rows" of elms cut down; “in 
word,’ says Mr. Hall, “all that could do honor to 
the memory of‘ the Man,’ and continue his benevo- 
lence from generation to generation, has been re- 
moved by one innovator after another.” 

From the hotel there is a wide-spread view, 


The reservoir is now a dry 


a 


WYE 


AND MONNOW. 


Or, where the sorrow-shrivelled captiv: lay, 
the bright blaze of 
| ray.” 


} 


Pour’d freedom’'s noontide 


| The church is another memorial of this 
}man. Under a plain stone, 

| buried. Since P ype wrote, a t 
| to On itdsa 
} to be a portrait, and a tablet 
j and Benevolence. But the 
| church is derived from another source, 
rood man was wont to sit, 
n full leaf, are 
| Singular adornments of tl Thev 
| are, it is said, about fifty years old, but not thicker 
| than a man’s arm, and are necessarily cut at tho 
|tops when they reach the roof, is their 


worthy 
beside the altar, he is 
mb has been erected 


his memory. bas-relief, purporting 
representing Charity 
tht 


Growing 


chief interest of 
from the pew where th 
are two elm-trees, which, when i 


1e sacred edifice, 


which 
| boundary. 

| Blessed be the memory of good John Kyrle, the 
| Man of Ross! and may the prophet yet find in his 
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own country the honors that have been bestowed 
upon him by all the rest of the world.* 
Descending the Wye from Ross to Monmouth, 
the tourist generally goes by one of the natiye 
boats. The coracle, which boatmen use to-day on 
the Wye, differs little from that in which their 
forefathers floated when the Romans were rulers 
In shape it resembles half a walnut- 
laths, or rude sticks, laid crosswise, 
leton. This is covered with canvas, 
zinc, of the ancient horse-hide. <A 
plank across the middle makes the seat; a small 
paddiec is used for directing its movements. The 
whole affair is so light, that a man can easily carry 
iton his ba It draws very little water, and is 
easily ups o that considerable skill is needed in 
its navi 
A on the Wye to 
make the tourist acquainted with its peculiarities, 
Its “wir bounds,” like of the 
Mississippi, are so remarkable that frequently, 
after his floated four or five miles, the 
voyager finds himself within gunshot of the place 
from whic! started—a tree-clad hill, ora church 
rectly in front, presently appearing 
at the side of, or, in another moment, behind the 
le, perhaps, in a few minutes, it is 
1 front of him again; and all these 
» suddenly as to seem incompre- 


on its banks. 
shell. 8S 
form the sk« 
instead 


yrnie 


or 


m 


very brief voyage suffices 


1ding those lower 


has 


spire, seen 


spectator ; 
immedi 
changes s 
hensib! 

The Wye has been well described as a “‘ capri- 
cious and headlong current,’’ its sudden rises and 
falls rendering it but little available to commerce, 
During, or after rains, it rushes along at immense 
speed, rilowing its banks, and, in some in- 
hing its rock boundaries. In fine 
rh even then a rapid stream, it be- 
llow in parts. Through nearly the 

irse from Ross to Chepstow, where 


stances, wa 


weather, thou 
comes \ h 
whole of 

it joins 
describes 
ind ed, dur 


wanderer through the woods;”’ 

ng its lower portion, the foliage and 
rocks losely intermixed as to afford no 
n a foot-path the banks. 

, for the most part, oak and beech. 
The gr ‘tion of the Wve, however, consists 
in th ing rly picturesque limestone 
whi lly, as it were, look down upon and 


passat from 


These ti 
rocks 
h continu 
From every hole and crevice 


guard the river. 
creep ivy and other parasitic plants, covering these 


rocks with various shades of green, except on jut- 
where the wind has power—these are 


or garmented only with lichens, 


‘ ting crags 
stripped hare, 


John Kyrle, celebrated by Pope a Man of Ross, 
was born at Whitehouse, in Gloucestershire, and pos- 
f five hundred pounds a year at Ross, 
, where he died in 1754, aged ninety. 
of this estimable man so highly eulo- 
is “ Moral Essays,’ do not appear to 
rton says, Kyrle was the Howard 
of his age, and that he deserved to be celebrated beyond 
any of the heroes of Pindas, Johnson says.of him: 
“The truth is, that Kyrle was a man of known integ- 
rity and active benevolence, by whose solicitations the 
wealthy persuaded to pay contributions to his 
charitabl« This influence he obtained by an 
example of liberality cxerted to the utmost extent of 
his power, and was thus enabled to give more than he 
had.” 


th 
sessed an est 
in Herefordsh 
The good deed 
gized by Pope in 1 
be overrated, 


were 


schemes, 
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Severn, the Wye is, as Wordsworth | 


| by woods and rising ground. 


MAGAZINE. 


| They are “simple and grand, rarely formal and 
| fantastic.” The Wye is a lonely river. For miles 
together along its banks there are no habitations. 
An extensive forest, dense, deep and gloomy, as 

| some old primeval wood, shuts it in during a larg 
portion of its lower course. The only peasantr 
living near itare the boatmen and charcoal-burners, 
who are rarely seen—the one laboring only wh 
the tide serves, and the other toiling among th: 
trees that hide them from sight: 


‘Wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among the trees ; 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods,”’ 


To its natural gifts of beauty, and they 
many, may be added others derived from pretty 
villages, the spires of near or distant churches, 
secluded farm-h cultivated demesnes 
mansions, populous towns and venerable bridges, 
the ruins of ancient castles 
of the grandest “ re- 
which contribute thei: 
river-scenery of the Wye; 
effect the lines of the 


ars 


uses, anil 
and more especial) 
and “holy abbeys”’ 
mains’? in England 
attractions to the 
recalling with imy 
h 

| poet: 

| “Time 
many a tower 


lovely 


reSSlive 


; 


Hath moulded into beauty 


| Which, when it frown'd with all its battlements, 
Was only terrible.”’ 


Our engraving gives a view of the Wye at its 
| junction with the Monnow below Monmouth, just 
|under a tree-clad hill, to which is given the un- 
| accountable name of *‘ Gibraltar.’’ The two rivers 
}run at either side of a flat, green meadow, and 
| embrace as they turn its corner, proceeding thenve 
| together to Chepstow town, thence to rapid Severn, 
and thence into the Bristol Channel. 


VIEW ON THE SCHUYLKILL IN FAIRMOUNT 
PAR«. 
re given embraces, 
the recently-com 
, Which is said 
id broadest bridges in th 
hundred feet. Th 
has a centre road- 


HE picturesque viecrv h 
as the 
pleted Girard 
to be one of the tin 
world, the width 
length is a thousand 1 
way of sixty-seven f 
side, sixteen and a h 


ne pier 


principal ct, 
Aver Brid 
on 
It 
with footpaths on each 
ilf feet in width, It is built 
-s and abutments, and is 


poin 


of iron on solid st 
handsomely painted. 
each pannel ‘being fill 


(he railings are panelled, 
{ with designs in bronze, 
eight in number, th being of cotton plant, on 
of the heron, one of t Phoenix, one of the eagh 
the owl. The cost of thi 


million four hundr 


one of the swan, on 
elegant structure was on¢ 
thousand dollars. 

It spans the Schuylkill at Girard Avenue, con 
necting the East and West Fairmount Parks al 
that point, from which is obtained one of the nian) 
charming views that constantly break on visitors 
to our magnificent Park. The view is taken fron 
the west side of the river, looking down toward 
the city, half a mile distant, but wholly concealed 
; Just below the 
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west end of the bridge is the Zoological Garden, | structed. This is only one of the many bits of fine 
destined to be one of the finest in our country, | scenery in Fairmount Park, which embraces an 
and only a littie way back the grounds on which | area of over two thousand acres, being nearly three 
the great Centennial buildings are now being con- / times as large as Central Park, New York. 
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J, M. W. TURNER, R.A, 


BY MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
OSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER 


was bogm April 23d, 1775, in Maiden Lane, | 
Covent Garden, London, His father was a| 


barber of small means, uneducated and penurious, 
** He never praised me,’’ says the son, ** except 


for having saved a half-penny.’’ And this, per- | 


haps, explains the son’s parsimony in after life. 

At the age of thirteen, Turner was sent to school 
at Margate. According to one biographer, he 
there fell in love with the sister of a schoolfellow, 
was constant to the attachment, and six years later 
declared his passion and was accepted. But the 
young lady’s step-mother, not liking the match, 
took advantage of a tour he made into Yorkshire, 
and intercepted their letters. So his betrothed, 
thinking herself forsaken, accepted a new lover, 
as sO many women do, out of sheer desperation, 
seeking thus to hide wounded feeling and a break- 
ing heart, 

The wedding-day was set when Turner returned. 
Judge what he felt on hearing this! Too late came 
his explanation. The lady was inexorable; she 
had pledged her word, and could not break it, she 
thought, with honor to herself. She was married 
soon afterward, unhappily, of course—for in what 
else but wretchedness can a loveless union result? 

It is said that Turner never recovered from this 
blow. He grew every year more eccentrie and 
misanthropic, and to the end of his life remained 
a bachelor. Art became his sole mistress, and to 
her he devoted himself thereafter with undivided 
heart. Who shall say the world is not a gainer by 
his disappointment? Had he possessed other ties, 
he could not have worshipped art so exclusivel¥. 

Ruskin speaks of Turner's tour into Yorkshire 
as the beginning of his true life. Born and bred 
in London, this was his first impressive acquaint- 
ance with the country. ‘For the first time the 
silence of nature round him, her freedom sealed to 
him, her glory opened to him. Peace at last; “no 
roll of cartwheel, nor mutter of sullen voices in 
the back shop; but curlew ery in space of heaven, 
and welling of bell-toned streamlet by its shadowy 
rock. Freedom at last. Dead-wall, dark railing, 
fenced field, gated garden, all passed away like 
the dream of a prisoner; and behold, far as foot or 
eye can race or range, the moor and cloud. Love- 
liness at last. It is here, then, among these de- 
serted@ vales! Not among men. Those pale, 
poverty-struck or cruel faces—that multitudinous, 
marred humanity—are not the only things that 
God has made. Here is something He has made 
which no one has marred, Pride of purple rocks, 
and river pools of blue, and tender wilderness of 
glittering trees, and misty lights of evening on 
immeasurable hills!’ 

Here, too, Turner first saw ruins, “ And thus,” | 
continues Ruskin, ‘‘the fate and issue of all his 
work were determined at once. He must be a 
painter of the strength of nature, there was no 
beauty elsewhere than in that; he must paint also 
the labor and sorrow and passing away of men; | 
this was the great human truth visible to him.” | 

Turner seems to have shown a love for art almost | 


in his cradle. He was only fourteen when ai- 
mitted a student in the Royal Academy, but lony 
before that had been employed to color prints {i 
an engraver, and had offered for sale certain juy; 

nile sketches in the windows of his father’s shop, 
The first picture he exhibited on the walls of th: 
Academy was in 1790, when he had reached tly 
age of fifteen. It was entitled “A View of th 

Archbishop’s Palace at Lam beth,”’ 

He began his art by sketching from nature, a 
practice he continued to the very last. He used 
all methods, yet constantly preferred water-colors 
|to oil, Seme of his sketches are mere pencil out 
| lines, but as clear and definite in their details as 

traced from acamera, Their fidelity seems won- 
derful when we remember the circumstances under 
which they were often taken; on a ¢oach top, pe: 
haps, or on the deck of a boat tossed upon th 
waters. 

There was nothing in nature that he did not 
represent ; frail leaflet, humble weed, lofty, branch- 

| ing tree, tinted rock, or cloud-capped mountain, 
were alike transferred to his sketch-book. Huma: 

| beings were there, too, in every form of repos: 
and action; and cities, and “ wayside bits,” and 
birds, and beasts, and cathedrals, rich with archi- 
tectural ornaments. 

Some idea of his industry may be gained fron 
the fact that Ruskin, who was appointed to arrang: 
his drawings after his death, found “ upwards ot 
nineteen thousand pieces of paper, drawn upon by 
Turner in one way or another, Many on both 
sides; some with four, five or six subjects on each 
side (the pencil point digging spiritedly throug) 
from the foregrounds of the front into the tender 
pieces of sky on the back); some in chalk, which 
the touch of the finger would sweep away ; others 
in ink, rotted into holes; others (some splendid 
colored drawings among them) long eaten away 
by damp and mildew, and falling into dust at th 
edges, in capes and bays of fragile decay; othe: 
worm-eaten, some mouse-eaten, many torn hali 
way through; numbers doubled (quadrupled, | 
should say,) up into four, being Turner's favorit: 
mode of packing for travelling; nearly all rudely 

| flattened out from the bundles in which Turne: 
had finally rolled them up and squeezed them into 
his drawers in Queen Anne Street.” 

It is said that his studies of skies alone may bx 
reckoned by thousands. Many of his sketches ar 
so exquisitely colored, and interpret nature s 
faithfully, as to seem like complete pictures. 

To appreciate his labors, one must remembet 
that travelling was not so easy in his early days as 
at present. Yet he never allowed a season to pass 
without fresh excursions into the country, and 
had exhibited works ranging over twenty-six 
counties of England and Wales before he becam« 


| an associate of the Royal Academy, in 1800. True, 


he made these excursions profitable. The book- 
sellers bought his ‘‘ views,” and he thus attained 
two objects—pecuniary emolument and a minute 
and thorough knowledge of nature. Later in life, 
he undertook a series of works, illustrating the 
rivers and coast-scenery of England and France. 
Wyatt once employed him to make some draw- 
ings of Oxford, and tells this characteristic story : 
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A liberal price was to be paid for the work, but to 
do it the artist must sit in the public street. Of 
course, @ crowd of curious spectators at once 
assembled, and Turner was so annoyed that he 
borrowed an old post-chaise, and placed it in such 
a position that he could work from the window. 
But when the bill for the drawings came to be 
settled, he insisted that the three shillings and 
sixpence which he had paid for the use of the 
vehicle, should be refunded him by Wyatt. 
Turner’s genius soon rose above merely repre- 
sentative landscapes, and he began to embody 
sentiment and poetry in the treatment of his sub- 
jects. In 1798, he exhibited a picture entitled 
‘Morning among the Coniston Fells, Cumber- 
land,”’ appending to it the following quotation: 
“Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honor to the world’s great Author, rise, 


These lines have been regarded as almost pro- 


phetic, for it is in painting the effects of mist and | 


vapor, and their glorious coloring, that Turner 
reaches the hightest point of greatness in his art. 
He offers a striking contrast to Claude, whom he 
studied at first, it is said, with *‘ tears of despairing 
admiration in his eyes."’ That he realized, at last, 
his own superiority, seems evident, or he would 
not have insisted so strongly, in his will, on one of 


his own great pictures being hung up in the Na- | 


tional Gallery between two of Claude's, 

After the date mentioned, Turner made frequent 
quotations from the poets, sometimes from Mil- 
ton’s ** Paradise Lost,”’ or Thomson's ‘Seasons,’ 
but oftener from a mythical manuscript, called 
‘The Fallacies of Hope.’ Of this Turner was 
doubtless himself the author; at least, no other 
was ever found. There is the same ambiguous, 
eccentrie style in ‘* The Fallacies of Hope,’’ as in 
his own conversation. He dearly loved mystery, 
ind it was just like one of his freaks to compose 
the lines as occasion required, and then stimulate 
enriosity by appending the name of an unknown 
poem, 

In 1839, he exhibited a picture called “The 
Fountain of Fallacy,’”’ under which was a quota- 
tion from the manuscript, incomprehensible, one 
would think, to everybody but himself: 

“Its rainbow dew diffused fell on each anxious lip, 

Working wild fantasy, imagining: 

First, Science, in the immeasurable 

Abyss of thought, 

Measured his orbit slumbering.” 

Turner did not at once strike out a new path 
when he commenced painting in oil, but continued 
for some time to imitate the art of his predecessors 


and contemporaries. It was not until 1820, that a| 
marked change became manifest in his works—a 


change, it is said, partly owing to his practice of | 
painting in water-colors, This, says a critic, “led | 
him to the use of the white ground. He soon per- 


ceived the far greater luminousness thus to be ob- 


tained; that works so treated, when seen in a 
room, had, as it were, light in themselves, and ap- 
peared as if the spectator were looking forth into li 
the open air, as compared with the solid paintiness 
of the works of his contemporaries. But how to | 


| use his color in sufficiently delicate gradations to 
| achieve the same result on a light ground in oil as 
on the paper ground in water-colors, was one of 
his first difficulties; and he was led to adopt the 
luse of scumbling, that is to say, of driving very 
thin films of white, or of color mixed with white, 
over a properly-prepared ground. By this means 
he not only obtained infinitely delicate gradations, 
but successfully imitated the effects of air and 
mist; the brighter tints beneath being rendered 
|grayer and more distant at the same time by the 
film of white. This enabled him to make the 
points of the composition—his figures, and other 
| colored objects in the foreground—stand out in 
extreme brilliancy, from the use of transparent 
color boldly and purely used over the white.” 

But the method was a dangerous one, and almost 
| fatal to the permanence of his pictures. Some of 
| his most exquisite works are fast disappearing; the 
| tints fading, and time will soon effect their total 
ruin. 

Turner's popularity was of slow growth; he 


| was over forty years old when his pictures began 
to command high prices. His ‘** Carthage ’’ was so 
abused by the critics that the gentleman who had 
ordered and was to pay one hundred pounds for 
it, refused to complete the bargain. Not long 
afterward, Turner was offered thousands for the 
same work, 
This is indeed a triumph,"’ he exclaimed, ex- 
| ultingly. 
But think of the places where he wrought out 
his beautiful conceptions, First, in the dingy bed- 
qroom over his father’s shop in Maiden Lane, and 
then in the studio at 48 Queen Anne Street—studio 
and residence both—rizhtlvy called “ Turner’s 
Den.’ Broom and dusting-brush were unknown 
there; the sky-lights and windows were never 
cleaned, and had broken panes, patched with old 
newspapers, through which the moisture dripped 
in damp weather; the door was black and blis- 
tered; the hangings dingy; the carpet worn and 
musty ; and from some of the pictures large pieces 
| had chipped or scaled off in places. 
It seems incomprehensible that a man could treat 
with such utter neglect and carelessness the crea- 
tions of his own genius. For Turner well knew 
the greatness of his powers, and was jealous of 
| their recognition. Yet he left his pictures in that 
mouldy atmosphere year aiter year, apparently 
unconcerned for their proper preservation. 
Visitors he rarely received. If any one knocked 
lor rang, it was long before the summons was an- 
swered. Finally, perhaps, the door would be 
opened a little way by his housekeeper, who would 
| thrust her head out, and say, ‘“* You can’t come in.”’ 
| On one occasion, though, this female dragon was 
| outwitted by Mr. Gillot, the steel-pen manufac- 
turer. He called at the ‘* Den,’’ determined not 
| only to get in, but to buy some of Turner's pic- 
| tures, He rang the bell again and again, and at 
last the housekeeper came to the door, and, as 
usual, said, ‘* You can’t come in.”’ 

But Mr. Gillot thought he would try, and wedg- 
ing his toes in the doorway forced himself through 


| the aperture. Up the stairs he went, the house- 


keeper scolding him all the way. 
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Turner, hearing the noise, made his appearance | 
overhead, and wrathfully confronted the intruder. | 
** What do you want here?”’ 

‘*T am come to purchase some of your pictures.” 

*“T have none to sell,”’ 

** But you won’t mind exchanging them for some 
of mine,” said Mr. Gillot, with ready wit, pulling 
out a roll of Bank-of-England notes to the amount | 
of five thousand pounds. 


It was a successful maneuver, Turner could 


appreciate the point, and Mr, Gillot obtained his | 


pictures, 

Turner could not bear to sell a favorite painting. | 
It seemed a part of himself, and he was always | 
dejected and melancholy afterward, | 

**T lost one of my children this week,’ he would 
exclaim, mournfully, with tears in his eyes. 

Many stories are told of his parsimony; among 
others, the following: 

Turner had paid a visit to Edinburgh, and been 
hospitably entertained during his whole stay ther 
by a Mr. Thompson, Mr. Thompson afterward 
same to London, and Turner, contrary to his usual 
custom in such matters, invited the gentleman to 
dinner, Greatly to his consternation, and that of 
his father, who lived with him at the time, the in- 
Vitation was accepted. 

But as good fortune would have it, Mr. Thomp- 
son was invited to dine with a nobleman the sam 
day. Hearing of the previous engagement, the 
nobleman said, “ Bring Turner with you,”’ 

Mr. Thompson delivered the message. 
but pretended at first to hesitate. 


Turner 
was delighted, but 
** Well, I suppose I must, but 

** Go, Billy,’ exclaimed his father, who had been 
listening at the key-hole. ‘* Go, Billy; the mutton 
need not d: 

Yet, though 
was not 
where 
toward the « 


be boiled. 
parsimonious, says Leslie, Turner 
miserly. At one of the artists’ dinners, 
it was customary for each to contribut 
st of the entertainment, Chantrey, 
the sculptor, sat at the head of the table, and by 
way of joke, threw the bill to Turner. Surprising 
to say, he discharged it in full, and steadily refused 
re-imbursement 
At another 
Turner's sk« 
phesied his future greatness, fell into difficulties, 


from the others, 
time, a gentleman, who had bought 
ches when he was a boy, and pro- 


or 


and was greatly embarrassed for want of ready 
money, Turner heard of it, and at once sent a large 
ersions of the story say twenty thou- 
to the gentleman’s steward, It was 
knowledged, and afterward repaid. 

From a of anecdotes, illustrating his 
kindness to young artists, I select two. At one 
time he was on the hanging committee, as it is 
called, of the Royal Academy, and after the walls | 
were full, discovered a picture by an unknown | 
artist named Bird. He examined it carefully, and 
then exclaimed, ‘‘A good picture! It must 
hung up and exhibited.” 

“Impossible !"’ replied the others; ‘‘ the arrange- 
ment can’t be disturbed. Quite impossible!’ 

“A good picture,’ repeated Turner; “it must | 
be hung up,’ and finding them still obstinate, he | 
took down one of his own pictures and substituted | 
Bird's, 


sum—some \ 
sand pounds 
gratefully ac 


number 


be | 


| moves over the watery floor: 


| ‘after prolonged storm ; 
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Another time, a young artist who had _ painte, 
“Galileo in the Prison of the Inquisition,” showed 
him the work, 

“A good picture,’ said Turner; “full of pro 
mise.”’ And seizing a brush, he dashed in son 
geometrical figures upon the prison walls, that 
added fifty guineas to the value of the painting, 

One of Turner’s most poetical works, according 


| to Redgrave, is ‘‘ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, 


exhibited in 1829, with the following quotation 
from Pope's ‘* Odyssey :”’ 
“Now off at sea, and from the shallows clear, 
As far as human voice could reach the ear; 
With taunts the distan 
Hear me, 0 Cyclop! b 
’Twas on no cowards, } 
Thou meditat’st thy n 
Cyclop! if any, pityin 
Ask who disfigured thu 
Say, ‘twas Ulysses, ‘t s} 


t giant I accost, 
ungracious host! 
» ignoble slave, 

lin yonder cave. 
thy disgrace, 


that eyeless face? 


ir, 


ie 


iis deed declare— 

Laertes’s son, of Ith the fair, 

Ulysses, far in fight fields renowned, 

Before whose arm tumbled to the ground.” 

“Tt is impossibl vs Redgrave, “to go lx 

yond the power of « ere achieved; it is on th: 
verge of extravagance, and yet is no way 
How near seen in any attempt t 


very 
gaudy. 
copy the pictur 

failures than those from 
works. The 


pies are more surely 
iny other of the painter's 
mere handling is a marvel; the eas: 
and freedom of the the thick impasto of 
tints that heaped on the upper sky, making 
the lower parts recede in true perspective to th 
the gr: iv in which the vessel 
the dream-like poetry 
ure without a paralle! 


we 


K, 
are 


rising sun; ind 


of the whole, make up a pict 
in the world of art 
It was greatly admiré 
not fully enter into its 
Turner was one day dit 
and sat opposite a gent] 
now and then 


leven by those who could 
ining. 

with a large party, 

in and lady, who eve 

him furtively, and ther 


glance ‘ 
whispered to each other. 

“T know 
Turner, his eyes full 


what y talking about,” said 
* You are talking of 
my picture.” 

The gentleman bow: 
fact. 

**And where do } 
from?’ asked Turner. 

“Why, from the Ody 

* Not a bit of it, my dear 
Dibdin. 

“*He ate his mutton 
And then he p 

Another of Turner's great pictures is, “ Th: 
Slave Ship,”’ purchased for thirty thousand dollars 
by J. Taylor Johnson, of New York. Ruskin 
says he would choose this, “ were he reduced t 
rest Turner’s immortality on any single work. 
And the picture must, indeed, be grandly impres 
sive to answer his description. 

* 76 a sunset the Atlantic,’’ he writes 
but the storm is partiall) 
lulled, and the torn and streaming rain-clouds ar: 
moving in scarlet lines to lose themselves in the 
hollow of the night. The whole surface of the sea 
included in the picture is divided into two ridges 


acknowledged the 


7 
and 


you think I got the subject 
, of course,” 

sir; I took it from Tom 
Don't you remember the words? 

drank his wine, 

*ked his eye out,’” 


is on 
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of enormous swell, not high nor local, but a low, 
)road heaving of the whole ocean, like the lifting 
of its bosom by deep-drawn breath after the torture 
of the storm. Between these two ridges the fire of 
the sunset falls along the trough of the sea, dying 
it with an awful but glorious light, the intense and 
jurid splendor whieh burns like gold, and bathes 
like blood, Along this fiery path and valley, the 
tossing waves by which the swell of the sea is 
restlessly divided lift themselves in dark, indefi- 
nite, fantastic forms, each casting a faint and 
ghastly shadow behind it along the illumined 
foam. They do not rise everywhere, but three or 
four together in wild groups, fitfully and furi- 
ously, as the under-strength of the swell compels 
or permits them; leaving between them treacher- 
ous spaces of level and whirling water ; now lighted 
with green and lamp-like fire; now flashing back 
the gold of the declining sun; now fearfully dyed 
from above with the indistinguishable imag 

the burning clouds which fall upon them in flakes 


crimson and scarlet, and give to 
waves the added motion of their own fier : 
Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow 


breakers are cast upon the mist of the night, which 
gathers cold and low, advancing like the s] 
of death upon the guilty ship as it labors a: 
the lightning of the sea, its thin masts written 
upon the sky in lines of blood, girded with con- 
demnation in that fearful hue which signs the sky 


with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the 


sunlight and, cast far along the desolate heave of 
the sepulchral waves, incarnadines the multitudi- 
nous sea, 

Toward the last, it is said, Turner « 

ignored details, so that his works seeme« 
schemes for pictures than attempts at re: 
He appeared to think it enough to render thi 
great truths of sun and shade, and so confused and 
commingled forms that it was difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make them out. Being asked once 
what a certain object in one corner of his pictur 
was meant to represent, he replied: “*I don't 
know, but will call it a wheelbarrow,” 

Critics have alluded to his later style as occa- 
sioned by declining powers; but how came it then 
that the change was observed in his oil painting 
only, and not in his water-color?) Ruskin indig- 
nantly réfutes the accusation, and explains the 
infinite truth and meaning underlying Turner's 
mystery. 

Perfect and delicate were the water-colors he 
painted, even in old age. Great as he was in the 
nobler medium of oil, he rises almost higher in 
this other art, inventing, as it were, the very 


methods he used, or at least applying those of 


others so judiciously that one never thinks of the 
process in admiring the effect produced. 

* Water-color,”’ says Redgrave, ‘‘ seemed to lend 
itself readily to the imitation of those effects in 
nature he so much loved to represent—nature lost 
in a blaze of light rather than dimmed with a twi- 
light gloom—and thus it happens that his works 
in this medium mostly embody some evanescent 
effect, be it flood of sunshine bursting forth after 
storms, or careering in gleams over the plain, the 
mountain or the sea; or some wrack of clouds, 


some passing shower or rainbow of promise re- 
freshing the gladdened and glistening earth.” 

Turner's idealism, rather than his realism, made 
him the greatest landscape painter of the world. 
As early as 1816, Leslié wrote to his friends in 
America; ** Turner is my great favorite of all the 
artists here. He combines the highest poetical 
imagination with an exquisite feeling for all the 
truth and individuality of nature; and he has 
shown that the ideal, as it is called, is not the im- 
proving of nature, but the selecting and combin- 
ing objects that are most in harmony and character 
with each other.” 

We all know that a picture’s real value depends 
upon its suggestiveness. One must be led on and 
on, aS it were, right into the heart of a painting, 
and at each step grasp new and beautiful mean- 
ings, or it will finally cease to give pleasure either 
to eye or heart. And this is why a mere blot of 
Turner’s will often stimulate thought more than a 
finished production by another artist. 

From Leslie’s estimate of Turner, let us turn 
now to that of Thackeray. He is describing “* The 
Fighting Téméraire,”’ “‘as grand a painting,’ he 
asserts, “‘as ever figured on the walis of any aead- 
emy, or came from the easel of any painter. The 
old Téméraire is dragged to her last home by a 
little, spiteful, diabolical steamer. A mighty red 
sun, amidst a host of flaring clouds, sinks to rest 
on one side of the picture, and illumines a river 
that seems interminable, and a countless navy that 
fades away into such a wonderful distance as never 
was painted before. The little steamer is pelching 
out a volume (why do I say a volume? not a hun- 
dred volumes could express it) of foul, lurid, red- 
hot, malignant smoke, paddling furiously, and 
lashing up the water round about it; while behind 
it (a cold, gray moon looking down on it), slow, 
sad, and majestic, follows the brave old ship, with 
death, as it were, written on her, # * It is 
ibsurd, you will say (and with a great deal of rea- 
son), for Titmarsh or any other Briton to grow so 
politically enthusiastic about a four-foot canvas, 
representing a ship, a steamer, a river, and a sun- 
set. But herein surely lies the power of the great 
artist. He makes you see and think of a great deal 
more than the objects before you; he knows how 
to soothe or to intoxicate, to fire or to de press, by 
a few notes, or forms, or colors, of which we can- 
not trace the effect to the source, but only acknowl- 
edge the power.”’ 

Of **The Slave Ship’? Thackeray says with de- 
lightful candor, ** I don’t know whether it is sub- 
lime or ridiculous.’ He lays it down that the 
** first quality of an artist is to have a large heart, 
believing that all art, all imaginative work of the 
highest order, must originate in and be addressed 
to the best powers of the soul, must submit the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind.” 


In person Turner did not look like a man of 


‘genius. He was short and stout, with a red face, 
aquiline nose, and keen; restless eyes. He hada 
sturdy sailor-like walk, and a voice deep and 
musical, but was a confused and unintelligible 
speaker. Yet “in careless conversation,’ says 
Leslie, ‘“‘he often expressed himself Lappily, and 
was very playful.””’ He was social by nature, and 
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at a dinner-table joyous, yet at times secluded 
himself completely from the world, He usually 
wore while painting a dingy black coat, and two 
comforters, one wrapped round his head, the other 
his throat. This, together with his rollicking eye 
and unintelligible jokes, gave him something of a 
resemblance to the elder Weller, He never would 
sit for a portrait, and seemed to know, as if by in- 
tuition, when a student in the Academy attempted 
to sketch it, and at once changed his position. 
The only authentic likeness of him extant is a pro- 
file drawing by Dance. 

Fishing was his sole amusement. On rainy 
days, he might often be seen wending his way to | 
the river-side, carrying a dilapidated cotton um- | 
brella and a fishing-rod, and dressed in the oddest | 
fashion—a flabby hat, ill-fitting green coat, and | 
nankeen trousers much too short. From early 
morning till late nightfall he would sit upon the | 
river bank, shielded by his umbrella, the rain 
pouring down, and patiently wait for a nibble. | 
Sometimes he was successful, sometimes not, and | 
he was always proud of a good day’s sport. 

All through his life he was in the habit of ab- 
senting himself for uncertain periods from the | 
knowledge of his household and his friends. At 
last, during one of these absences, he died, under | 
an assumed name, in a cottage at Chelsea, on the | 
19th of December, 1851. Some vears before he had 
said to Chantrey, referring to his picture of “ Car- 
thage,” ‘‘I have appointed you one of my exec- 
utors. When I am dead, will you promise to see 
me rolled.up in that picture?” 

* Yes,”’ said Chantrey, ‘and I promise vou also 
that as soon as you are buried I will see you taken 
up and unrolled. 

Chantrey died first, but Turner's words were 
remembered, and Dean Milman said at his funeral, 
*“*T will not read the service over him if he is to be 
wrapped up in that picture.” 

Of course he was not, and it made one of the no- 
ble collection he bequeathed to his country. For 
some years before his death he refused to sell his 
pictures and was evidently preserving them for 
the great purpose expressed in his will. This was 
to leave them to the nation as a permanent record 
of his genius. So much of his will has been carried 
out, and England possesses nearly twenty thous- 
and specimens of his work. 

His funded property, amounting to nearly two 
hundred thousand pounds, he left to found an 
asylum for decayed artists. This project, too, he 
had cherished for years, and it partially excuses 
Yet, owing 





” 


his strange and sordid love of money. 
to some technical defect in the wording of his will, 
it has never been carried out. 

It has been asserted that Turner did not believe 
in a future life, but let us hope that at the last 
some ray of divine comfort visited his lonely death- 
bed, and taught him the faith in things celestial 
that would so have enhanced the splendor of his 
genius. 


‘ 
| 





DRUNKENNESS and covetousness do much re- 
semble one another; for the more a man drinketh, | 
the more he thirsteth; and the more he hath, still 
the more he coveteth, | 





TWELVE YEARS AGO. 
BY E, MILLER CONKLIN, 
WELVE years ago, beloved one! 
Twelve rapid, changeful years ; 
And some brought joy and gladness, 
And some brought loss and tears! 
Some days were bright with sunshine, 
And some were dark with rain; 
But, taking the years together, 
We've known more joy than pain! 


Twelve years ago, my dearest! 
It scarcely seems so long, 
Since hand in hand we started 

In holy purpose strong. 

The fields grow ever whiter, 
The laborers fall and die, 
And we must work the faster, 
For night is drawing nigh! 


SCORN. 


BY EMMA SANBORN, 


OU heard it—a woman's laugh— 
Light, and mocking, and vain, 
Borne on the evening air, 


Which the light winds echoed again. 


You heard it—the cruel word; 
You saw it—the covert sneer, 

With hidden meaning fraught, 
Doing such mischief here, 


O lady in silken robes! 
Scorning the one at your side, 
Moving in stately pomp, 
Breaking a heart in your pride, 
Think of the nights of pain, 
Think of her we 
Think of her watchings vain, 
Be merciful ere you go! 


WHINING, 
HERE is a class « 


ary woe, 


)f persons in this world, by 
no means small, whose prominent peculi- 


arity is whining. They whine because they 
are poor, or, if rich, because they have no health to 
enjoy their riches; they whine because it is too 
sunny; they whine because they have “no luck,” 
and others’ prosperity exceeds theirs; they whine 
because some friends have died and they are still 
living; they whine because they have aches and 
pains, and they have aches and pains because they 
whine; and they whine no one can tell why, Now 
we would like to say a word to these whining per- 
sons. First, stop whining—it is of no use complain- 


| ing, fretting, fault-finding and whining. Why, you 


are the most deluded set of creatures that ever lived! 
Do you not know that it is a well-settled principle of 
physiology and common sense that these habits are 
more exhausting to nervous vitality than almost 
any other violation of physiological law? And dd 
you not know that life is pretty much as you make 
it? You can make it bright and sunshiny, or you 
can made it dark and shadowy. This life is meant 
only to discipline us—to fit us for a higher and 
purer state of being. Then stop whining and fret- 
ting, and go on your way rejoicing. 
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~ GOING TO SCHOOL. 


ITTLE maiden, where away | 
On this lovely summer day? 

4 Don’t you hear the robins sing? 
Humming-birds are on the wing, 
Flowers are blooming everywhere, 
Making sweet the pleasant air. 

Stop awhile and play with me 

By the cool stream running free ; 
Come, my little maid! I know 
Where the mint and cresses grow ; 
Where the crass is soft and green, 
And the brightest flowers are seen. 
Come!’’ 


And the little maiden said, 

As she shook her dainty head, 
‘I am on ny way to school, 

And I cannot break the rule.” 


In my face she gravelv smiled ; 
Then I stooped and kissed the child. 
She went singing on her way, 
Bright and beautiful as May; 
I went homeward, saying low, 
In my thought of long ago, 

** Ah, if in life’s daily school 
I had never broke the rule!’ 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO; 


, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 


BY ROSELLA RICE, 


No. 4. 
VVERYBODY knew Tom Lawton and Bessie 
Carnahan were engaged, and people said it 
ud came of that husking-bee at Judge Lee's, 
the November before. All came about because of 
that one ear of red corn! What great events do 
spring from little things! 

They danced together a good deal that night, and 
Tom kept watching Bessie and hovering about 
her, and when the vine of bitter-sweet berries that 
were twined in among her black curls came loose, 
Tom’s deft fingers were the first to put in place the 
pretty ornament, 

Uncle Dick said he mistrusted something un- 
common when Parson Belden preached in the barn 
back of Judge Lee’s cabin, for, instead of Bessic 
riding to meeting that day with the family in the 


ox-wagon, as she usually did, she came a-foot | 


down across the thorn-thicket and the creek bot- 
tom to the riffle, and then she and Tom waded. 
Tom wanted to carry her over, but she wouldn't 
hear to it, and just slipped off her shoes and stepped 
across behind him as nimbly as an Indian girl 
would, 

It was considered a little unsafe, then, going to 
meeting, or going almost any place, so that day of 
which I speak, the men all carried their muskets 
and rifles, and when they got to the barn they 
stacked them. Parson Belden stood beside some 
kind of a receptacle for grain. It was made out of 
a hollow sycamore log about four feet high, with 
circumference in proportion, and covered with 
flat strips of bark. His Bible and Dayid’s Psalms 
lay on this, and his musket leaned up against it. 
The people sat around him on logs, and blocks, 
and on the clean puncheon floor. Some of the 
women put their babies over into the mows on the 
straw, and hay, and flax, and set older children to 
watch them and keep them quiet, The preacher's 
wife, a white-faced, litthe woman, sat with Mother 
Fisher and Hannah Gwin on the flax-break, a 
heavy, cumbersome utensil which, in those days, 
held a post of honor in barns as high as a piano 
does now in our parlors. Tom Lawton and Bessie 
Carnahan sat on the scutching-block as it lay 
tipped over on one side. 

One of Fisher’s boys was living at Carnahan’s 
when Tom Lawton asked Bessie in marriage of 
her father. He was a witness of the transaction, 
and we used to hear him laugh over it and tell all 
about it, after he was an old man himself. This 
was the way he told it: 

“T seed the time that there was suthin’ a- 
brewin’, an’ I’s bound to watch Tom, ’cause I 
didn’t know but I'd have fur toask some old man 
fur his darter some day. Tom he kep’ a-hangin’ 
reound, an’ a-hangin’ reound, an’ I made bizzness 
to be abeout all the time. I headed that feller 
mor’ ’n a thousan’ times, I did, jus’ when the’ por- 
tant words were a-stickin’ in his thrapple; hee, 
hee! heeh! Poor Tom! ’f I’d a kneown,all I 
wouldn’t a-pestered him no heow, like as I did, 
but I was young-like, an’ full o’ the old scratch | 


all 
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| money that he'd dug, an’ t 
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an’ willin’ to do ’most anything that was kind o 
| larfable and mischievous-like. Times was pretty 
| hard that summer—the old man was in a pinch t 

raise money, an’ we had all turned out and dug 

reuts—columbo, and spignut, and gingsang—an 
arter we'd got ‘em clean about half dry, the 
old man said we'd hitch up the ox-team and tal: 
‘em to town to sell. Old man he was a-dickerin 
jan’ a-hagglin’ abeout the price o’ reuts, fur thy 
marcheant stuck a heap ‘t ’cause they want 
| fust-class an’ clean dry, but arter ’while he gin in, 
jan’ he an’ the old man made a bargin, 
“Wall, Tom, he stuck like a burr to the old 
man—cluster mor’ any brother would—an’ whil 
they was a-hitehin’ up Buck an’ Bright, I was in- 
side o’ the shed purtendin’ to be gittin’ the kive: 
net I hearn Tom hem. 

then he blurted right 
ikin’ a piece at an ex- 
may I have you 


an’ 


lh 


|lid an’ things, an’ all to « 
and haw, and cough-like, a 
| eout, like as if he was a- 
hibition: * Mister 
darter Betsey?’ 
‘“*An’ then old man ¢ 
like as if he’d hearn : 
|* What say, Tom?’ 
fur to go over the whole ling 
he hussled through it as thoug 
arter him. 
*** Mister Carnahan, mk 


Carnahan, 


rnahan he turned reow 

’ thunder, an’ he said: 
then poor Tom he ha 
» again, an’ I tell y: 
h the old Harry was 


iy I have your darter 
Betsey ?’ 

“The old, 
looked right deown 
nose, an’ he hurried an’ said: 
An’ that’s all there w 
a’most bustin’ to larf, 
leetle crack in the shed. 

‘Well, what does that old 
off to Purdy’s store 
dress an’ a pair o’ slipper 


critter, hy 
wo noistrils in Buck 


poor, dum )bfoundered 
at the 
‘T s’pose so, Tom. 
is of it, an’ there I was e’en 
an’ a peekin’ through 

man do but go right 
an’ buy Bessie a weddi: 

out the interest- 
iled, and turmoiled to 
sort of stuff we called 
, With pea-vines, anid 
nd hunny-suckles just a-run- 
nin’ helter-skelter, hippity-click, all over it. It 
was the parfectest thing I ever seed. I swear if it 
didn’t make a fellar think of a reg’ lar flower-gar- 
din, heaps on heaps o° posies! But afore we got 
three miles on our way hum’ards, I knowed that 
that stuff ’d never be Bessie’s weddin’ gown! Thx 
bag in which the old man put his things drapt out, 
an’ we didn’t miss it till we'd gone a right smart 
step, an’ then I got eout an’ run back to gitit. I 
kneowed ‘t wa'n’t very fur back, ’cause I'd no- 
diced the bag lyin’ there, like as if it was dumb 
an’ hed no secret inside of it. Wall, I feound it in 
a little holler at the side the road, an’ I'll by 
becund if it wa’n’t layin’ a little, longish hil- 
lock that looked ezackly like a reg’lar grave! It 
looked as smooth, and green, an’ mournful-like 

‘portioned accordin'ly. 


“e °’ 
get. The gown was 0’ that 
painted muslin 
roses, and poppies, a 


} 


whitish 


abeaut six feet long and 
My heart stood still for a minnet, the larf was all 
gone out o’ me, the sweat started an’ I felt as if Pd 
hed a tech o’ palsey. The bag lay right on the 
grave, or what ’peared to bea grave, an’ when | 
stooped to pick it up my hair seemed to raise up, 
an’ I fairly groaned. It was e’en a’most sunset 
then, an’ the katydids an’ crickets had begun their 
lonesome singin’ in the brambly fence corners a- 
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near me, an’ as I laid the bag acrost my arm some 
sort of a great, black night-bird, with a queer 
whirr in its big, loose wings, swep’ down, cuttin’ 
the air clost to my head an’ ‘lighted on a fence- 
stake that leaned over towards the grave. Its tail 
an’ wings hung kind o’ loose-like an’ sort 0’ 
mournful, an’ it sereamed out the pitifulest cry I 
ever hearn tell of. Laws! I couldn’t compare it 
to nothin’ but the wailin’ cry of a broken-hearted, 
despairin’ woman! I never believed much in 
signs an’ tokens, but Grand’ther Jones allus did, 
an’ he’d kind o’ teached me such things—I kind o’ 
*herited it from him, somehow. As soon as I] 
could pucker up courage enough, I tell you I got 
out o’ that lonesome place; the grass didn’t grow 
under my feet on my way back to where the old 
man an’ Tom was a-waitin’ fur me. The ride 
home was a very quiet one; I couldn’t convarse, 
I hadn't the heart to do it; I felt more as if I was 
froze, or turned to stun, or suthin’.”’ 

There was a rude pathos in the way Fisher used 
to tell this story that touched me more than the 
most eloquent language would have done. 

Well, while Bessie Carnahan went on spinning 
and weaving webs of linen to make sheets and 
tablecloths, Tom worked away and paid for a little 
bit of land. It was a pretty nook, in sight of the 
big bend in the creek; part of it was bottom land, 
and part bluff and broken, A ripple, or “ riffle,” 
the old settlers will persist in calling it, was so 
near, that the rushing and rippling and the swash 
of the clear waters, so beautifully broken into 
white foam, could distinctly be heard from the 
bluf¥ bank on which Tom had selected a site for 
the cabin which was to be the home. 

There never was a happier prospective brid 
than Bessie. How she toiled! Would you like to 
see some of the handiwork of a girl of fifty years 
ago? Step into the double log-house, the dwelling, 
the home of her well-to-do-father, and see for your- 
self. First, there is a bed made of goose and duck 
feathers, weight fifteen founds, all of Bessie’s own 
pickin’, her mother said. Even the feather tick 
was home-made, cotton filling and fine flax chain 
well beaten together, two bangs of the sleys to 
every throw of the shuttle; then before the feathers 
were put in it was nicely starched on the wrong 
side, the starch made thick and rubbed on with 
the hand. 
kick such a feather bed to their hearts’ content, 
and it never would “‘ shed a feather ’’—at least that 
was what all the old women said; and they took 
pinches of the tick between thumb and fingers, 
and rubbed it so vigorously that if there had been 
any deception they would have proven it. Then 
there were pillows to match, encased in slips of 
snow-Wwhite linen. The upper sheets were fine 
flax, both warp and woof; the lower sheets were 
half tow, and would wear very soft and smooth. 
She had three quilts; the nicest was made of 
‘*boughten stuff,’ pieced in a figure called Wash- 
ington’s March; though why it was dignified by 
this name no one could tell, for there was nothing 
in it that smacked of the military, nothing that 
suggested a march; but some one said the blocks 
did look a leetle like the soles of men’s feet 
a-tramping round in a kind of a forlorn chase. 
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Three frolicsome generations might | 


The other two quilts were made of the flaps of 


worn-out linen shirts, pieced in with copperas and 
Bat- 


Sessie made bats 


white half-worn breadths of linen dresses. 
ting could not be obtained, so 
out of soft tow on the hard cards, on her knees; 
each bat could be split open, and they made a very 
good substitute. Her straw tick was thin tow 
cloth, woven in what was called “ half-sleyed”’ 
goods, that meant half as thick as good, firm 
cloth, 

She had a half-dozen tablecloths, and the same 
of towels, besides three or four bleached towels 
that were intended to be hung up on the walls in 
the prettiest and most conspicuous places, One 
large towel of the diamond pattern was already 
fixed to hang under the mirror that her mother 
had given her. She had an old cat surrounded by 
nine kittens cut out of black cloth and stitched on 
the white background of the towel. 

No good housewife would deem herself com- 
petent for household duties and honors if the cus- 
tomary cat and kittens held not their place on the 
wall. Sometimes the cat looked as though she 
had dropsey in the head, and the kittens gave evi- 
dence of being similarly afflicted; but that was a 
matter of little consequence. 


Then Bessie had a needle-cushion made out of 


bits of the gay gowns of grandma's, and aunt's, 
and cousin's. A curious cushion that was as full 
of points as a prickly cactus, and on the tip of 
every point was a tuft or tassel of bright woollen 
yarn, 


Of edibles there 
plums, and cherries, and wild grapes, and sweet 


were little bags full of dried 
I 
corn, and currants, and dewberries; crocks and 
jars of pickles and crab-apples; and funniest of 
all, she had three pairs of worn-out, snow-white 
linen pantaloons full of good cheer. The bottoms 
of the legs were tied up, and then they were stuffed 
full and buttoned up. One pair was filled with 
dried pumpkin, another with dried squash, and 
the third with hazelnuts. To have them out of the 
way, they were set astride of a pole in one corner. 
and an old quiléthrown over them. They looked 
like three headless horsemen. But in every thrifty 
cabin home in those early days it was common 
during the winter months to see last summer's 
linen pantaloons doing good service in this way. 
Fisher, our old story-teller, used to tell us of a 
tornado that swept across the country of the far 
West in the year of 1812. It levelled the forest 
trees in its course, unroofed cabins, and left deso- 
lation in its track. Fisher's eyes would stiek out 
in terror while he pursued the narration, but he 
always ended with a laugh that made rosy and 
dimpled his round old face. The incident that 
finished up the story—that was like the cracker on 
a Whiplash—came in after this rollicking fashion: 
‘Well, you see, me and Joe, we hed our old 
trousers filled with hicker’nuts an’ hazelnuts, had 
‘em up next to the ruff settin’ straddle of a pole- 
like, ont 0’ mam’s way an’ Reuth’s, an’ when thet 
pesky storm come a-tearin’ acrost the hills, an’ up 
the crick vally, oh, wuss nor any Swearin’ or cus- 
sin’! Wy, me an’ Joe, we was grubbin’ in the lot 
fernent the still-housen, an’ all we could do was to 
fall flat on our faces right down in the muck. The 
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sky was black as a hat, an’ the air was full o’ 
trees, an’ brush, an’ litter, and such, just a-turnin’ 
eend over eend, awful-like. Joe said we ort to 


pray, an’ he begun to pray, ‘ Now I lay me deown 


to sleep.’ I rolled up my eyes just in time to see 
the ruff swep of ’n the cabin, an’ then I closed 'em, 
an’ the last I remember was hearin’ Joe sayin’, 
‘If I should die afore I wake.’ I thought my 
time hed come sure an’ sartin, but it didn’t last no 
longer than I’m tellin’ on’t. But the fun of it was 
that Joe’s britches full of hazelnuts were clean 
gone, lifted up an’ kerried off, and nobody knowed 
hide nor hair o’ them, It must’a’ been a month 
arter that, one day I was out cuttin’ a hick’ry to 
make mam a new broom, an’ what should I see 
away up in the very tip top of a tall tree but Joe’s 
white linen britches, settin’ there straddle o’ the 
fork o’ the tree, as compo-zed as a 
preacher! It was a joke on Joe, I tell you, an’ he 
lost no time a-gitten them out o’ that. Narya nut 
was lost; he had buttoned them up snug-like, an’ 
then sowed ’em, an’ so they come back all right; 
but, Jereusalem! how mad Joe ust to git when 
any of us’d remind him o’ thet prayer down in 
the muck durin’ the windfall of ’12—hee! hee! 
heeh! But, then, poor fellar, ’twas all the prayer 
he knowed. Dear me, he got to be pretty glib-like 
at prayin’ arter he jined the Methody. I've seed 
him pray till the sweat ’d roll deown his face like 
punckins rollin’ deown a hill. He was mighty in 
prayer when he got well stirred up, and his blood 
warmed, and his sperits roused like. Why he'd 
make the mourners how] like wolves when he got 
fairly under way, Joe would! But then Joe's gin 
eout long ago; he made his peace with his Maker, 
an’ he drawed up his cold shanks, an’ shet his own 
eyes with his own han’s, an’ just went easy as a 
taller dip that was snuffed eout.”’ 

The little log cabin was raised. 
bluff Tom had selected and Bessie approved. 
was small—perhaps twelve by sixteen feet. 
furnished the whisky the day of the raising, and 
all went off pleasantly. Sometimes on such occa- 


topmost 


Tt stood on the 
It 


sions men would take too much and get to feeling | 


too rich, and wise, and stout, and self-important, 
and then fights would be the result, 

Old settlers tell us of one laughable incident that 
occurred on the day of Tom Lawson’s raising. A 
poor man had entered a quarter section of land, 
and by dint of close economy had made two pay- 
ments on it, and another was nearly due, He ex- 
pected to raise the money by selling some pork. 
He had it on hands, hoping a waiting for a better 
price. 


His spirits sank 
He 


would not bring money at all. 
down to zero. What would or could he do? 
ate no supper. 
feited, his family left homeless. He tossed in bed 
all night, and in the morning at the table he played 
with his corn dodger, but ate it not. His cup of 
rye coffee stood untasted. When he went to the 
raising, he walked along like a slinking dog, and 
smiled a ghastly smile when his comrades hailed 
him with, ‘“‘ Look as though ye’d lost the hoss 
race!’’ ‘Look as though the corporal’d be called 
on to hold an conquest over ye!’ People pitied 
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Tom | 


The day before the raising, he heard that | 
there was no market whatever for pork, that it} 


He knew his land must be for- | 


him, and the well disposed ones passed him the 
jug frequently. 

It was not long until his spirits rallied, his 
gloomy prospects began to brighten; maybe pork 
would be worth something; and soon he felt so 
well that he leaped up in the air, essayed to clap 
his feet together three times before alighting, and 
in a wonderfully elated voice squealed out: ‘ Yeep! 
yeep! pork’ll be all right yit! Yeep! yeep!” 

As the job progressed, the poor man felt better 
and better; a prospect for the sale of pork grew to 
be a sure thing. Unusual merriment prevailed 
among the men when they witnessed the change 
in their companion. He leaped, and whirled, and 
capered about on one shambling leg, using his 
arms for a fiddle and a bow, all the while piping 
out in a thin, shrill voice: ** Yeep! yeep! po-rick’s 
riz! po-rick’s up! I'm all right, fren’s. Yeep! 
yeep!” 

And now, after the lapse of fifty-five long years, 
we almost held our breath as we waited for the 
answer to our query, ‘‘ How did it end with the 
poor man?” 

“Oh, he came out all right; pork did come up, 
and he made his payment,” was the gratifying 
answer. 

Grand'ther Jones, as everybody called him, be- 
cause he was the oldest man in the neighborhood, 
was at Tom’s raising, and he drank just enough to 
| make him a little flushed and a little mellow. He 
| was a very superstitious man, had signs for every- 
| thing—could stop blood, and cure felons, and blow 
|out fire, and tell fortunes, and find lost money, 
| and foretell events—indeed, he was the astrologe r 
|} in those early days. One class of persons regarded 
him with a holy veneration. 
| When they were putting the clap-board roof on 
the cabin, the old man, who was sitting on a stump 
in front, stared suddenly, opened his mouth, wiped 
his hand across his face, and said in a low voice: 
‘“*Gad, sure! Tom’'ll never live in that housen! 
Poor feller, that’s hard on ’im. I’d agin the best 
keow on my place ’n that hadn’t happened.” 

Fisher was near, and he said: ‘* What 
grand’ ther?” 

But the old man worked his lips as if they were 
| dry and needed a wetting, and he only looked wise 
and glum, and said: *‘ Jess, parse me the joog.” 
And forthwith the cob taken.out of the 
| ample jug, and it was lifted up to the eager lips, 





see 


was 


and steadied in the hands of Grand’ther Jones. 
The olfi man averred afterward that at the same 
| moment he had seen two Toms. 

The Sabbath day following the raising there was 
meeting at the house of Judge Lee. The judge 
read one of Whitfield’s sermons, and they had 
singing of hymnsand prayer. This was customary 
service in those early days. It made the Sabbath 
seem holy, and it held in restraint those who would 
| have spent the day in visiting, strolling, or, per- 
| haps, hunting. All honor to those Christian pio- 
| neers in their observances of that day. 

Tom walked home with Bessie from meeting. 
He was generally cheerful and his words were 
even, and serene, and pleasant, but this day he 
|} was gloomy. Bessie rallied him on his despon- 
| dency, but Tom’s eyes filled with tears, his iips 
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quivered and he leaned his head down on his arm 
en the rude puncheon table. Fanny, the puppy, 
always ready for a frolic with Tom, nestled her 
little pink nose between his feet and whined pet- 
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| i i . y s 
| the pair in pity—poor Tom and poor Bessie. 


tishly, and then she toyed with the rosette on his | 


moccasin, but Tom heeded her not. 

In the afternoon, Tom took down Bessie’s little, 
blue sunbonnet from its peg on the wall, and, 
with a mournful smile, put it on her head and tied 
the bow under the pretty curve of her chin and 
then said: ‘‘ Let us take a walk.” 

Their walk led to the new cabin. They went in- 
side, and Bessie, with girlish glee, told how she 
would arrange their little stock of household 
goods, what would stand here, and what there. 
Then they went outside, and she thanked Tom for 
his thoughtfulness in leaving the young maple 


close to the window, and the forked elm where it | 


would droop down upon one end of the cabin 
roof, and the pretty cluster of dogwoods on the 
shelving bank above the spring. 

Tom was still gloomy. He drew her arm within 
his, and they walked down to the beautiful bank 
of the creek, and then followed its curve around 
to where he had cut the logs to finish the cabin. 
The white chips lay thick upon the green ivy that 
covered the ground like a carpet. 

“And now, Bessie, I have something to tell 
you,” said Tom, laying his hand on her shoulder, 
and turning her face full upon his own. ‘TI don’t 
think I’m whimsical, or full 0’ notions, or a bit 


like Grand’ther Jones, but I’ve seen something | 


that I can’t account for, no how. Don’t be scared, 
nuw, but just listen to me and see what you make 
of it yourself. I was standing right here, yester- 
day, kind o’ thinking and looking up the creek— 
it was well on toward evening—and what should 
I see but a coffin come drifting along. Just as 
plain and fair a coffin as I ever laid eyes on in my 


They 
were loth to part that evening; they said good-bye 
again and again, and then when Tom closed the 
gate, he turned and, as she entered the door, he 
waved his hand. Bessie thought he never appeared 
so pretty as he did that day and evening, and she 
stood and watched him until he crossed the bars 
that led into the sugar camp. 

The next day, Bessie was down at the meadow 
brook rinsing some skeins of flax thread that she 
had boiled in ashesand water. The last skein was 
shaken out and she stood floating it in the water 
and watching the brown threads separate, when 
she heard the tramp of a horse’s hoofs swiftly 
coming down the lane. She looked up and saw a 
neighbor, Ralph Waterson, riding on Jack Slater’s 
dapple gray. Strange! Jack never would loan 
Ralph his horse! What could be the matter? 

** Ho, Bessie!’ hailed the familiar voice; “‘ awful, 
isn’t it? Tom’s killed down on the bank o’ the 
crick! awful for the Lawson's!’ and he dashed 
past her in his shirt sleeves, without a hat, his hair 
blown back by the wind, and nothing on the horse 


| save a rude halter.s 


Jessie remembered only of flying to the house 


H ; ‘ ; 
and falling into her mother’s arms, after that came 





life! I moved up closer and bent over and looked, | 
and rubbed my eyes and looked, and shifted abc nut, 


but yet it was the very same—a dark, red, stained 
coffin about six feet long. 


| the big white chips, awful like. 
Some of the time the | 


water’d splash up over one end of it, and some- 


times it would veer around and float sidewise, and 
when it come about even with where I stood, it 
slowly sank—just like a coffin as it was going down 
into the grave—slowly and mournfully. J don't 
believe in signs or whims, but, Bessie, I can’t help 
but think that one of us is going to die, and I be- 
lieve it’s myself. The coffin was nearer my length 
than yours, 


| over his death. 


a blessed season of unconsciousness, 

Fisher told us the rest of the story as he sat, one 
winter evening, in the warmest corner with his 
arm-chair tipped back against the wall. 

“‘T seed Tom as he went to his work that very 
mornin’ with his ax on his shoulder. He was a- 
whistlin’ some sort of a mournful song that was 
rale techin’. He went to fall a tree an’ it fell agin’ 
another, leastaways that’s how it ’peared to be, an’ 
a big limb glanced and struck ’im right in the fore- 
head an’ it must ’a’ been done so suddent that the 
poor feller never dreampt o’ what killed him. 
There wa’n't a piece of his skull left as big as the 
half o’ my hand, an’ his poor brains were spattered 
reound on the saplin’s, an’ ivy, and the logs, and 
Oh, it was a ter- 
rible blow fur the whole neighborhood! I thought 
the Carnahans and Lawsons would go clean daft 
Poor Tom! we gethered up the 


pieces and put’em in a coffin in some sort 0’ ship- 


shape an’ laid a white towel over what ’peared to 


| be his head, an’ then the girls, our Reuth an’ some 


| like. 
But how could the good Lord part us | 


now, just when we’re so happy,” and the Dp yor | 


fellow sobbed a long, quivering sob that broke 
into a pitiful ery of sore distress. 


The two sat down with their arms entwined 


about each other and wept. 


Then Bessie slowly | 


ceased sobbing and said: “O Tom, we are sillv— | 


just as like as not the coffin you saw was a bit of a 
log, or a box, or something of the kind,” and the 
poor girl essayed to smile. 

“Bessie, dear child!’ was all the sorrowing 
lover said, as he pushed back her hair and looked 
so tenderly into her large brown eyes. 

So they tried to comfort each other as they walked 


| sloping meadow. 
spanned by a massive bridge of iron, and the tall 
oaks and sycamores look down upon the thunder- 
|ing trains as they go whizzing by, freighted with 
Tired travellers look out and 
their eyes brighten as they gaze upon the sylvan 


home in the gray twilight, and the twinkling stars | 


came out one tw one, and seemed to look down upon 


of’em, heaped a lot o’ posies into the jubious places 
inside the coffin an’ made it seem kind o’ tolerable 
I'd never a doubt in my mind but what Tom 
had a warnin’ when he see the coffin come a driftin’ 
down the crick—I think, as grand’ther Jones used 
to say, that folks offen hey warnin’s of death an’ 
that they’d ort for to heed them and profit by 
them.”’ 

More than twenty years ago the railway invaded 
the sacred spot near which poor Tom Lawson 
built his little cabin. The site of the lowly home 
is nowin one corner of a broad and beautifully 
The big bend in the creek is 


busy human lives, 


spot, and they exclaim, “how beautiful ; how per- 
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fect the picture!’ Little do they dream of the sad 
story interlinked with this bit of pretty landscape, 
little reck they of the tragic scene these old trees 
looked down upon more than half a century 
ago. 

After many years Bessie married. Stricken in 
years, now she sits in her easy chair and smiles 
as she watches the graceful gambols of her grand- 
children. The traveller on the same line of rail- 
road often sees her, an old lady with snowy hair 
parted smoothly on her placid brow, sitting out on 
the porch at a low white cottage by the wayside, 
rocking softly and dreamily to and fro, sometimes 
her knitting lying in her lap, and sometimes the 


ee 


broad pages of the open Bible with the soft sum- 
mer breezes playing with its precious leaves, 
Sometimes her head rests on a pillow that loving 
ones have gently placed there, and she sits and 
dveams and her little, shrunken hands lie folded 
over the gracious promises that soothed her to 
sleep. 

When she smiles at the visions she sees in dream- 
land, and a glory seems to settle down on her calm 
face and make it radiant and beautiful, who knows 
but the old love of her girlhood has come back to 
her and together they hold sweet communion on 
the verge of that land which is bathed in the golden 
glow of immortality. Who knows? 








Ghe Story-Geller. 


WHO MELINDA MARRIED. 


BY MADGE CARROL, 


. O you’ re back again with your old employers, 
and at a first-class salary. I’m very glad, I 
you, and so will my husband be 
Sorry you can’t stay to tea with 
How old is your 


S 


when I 


assure 
tell him, 
us on account of the children, 
eldest, Tommy ?”’ 

‘* Let me see.”’ 
anced his hat between his knees on both little 


fingers, and carefully studied its interior, as though | 


the information he sought lurked somewhere under 
the lining. A great, blonde-bearded man, but he 
always was and always would be Tommy. Never 
being able to rid himself of a certain awkward 
bashfulness, nor ever having lost the big, innocent 
eyes, honest mouth and ruddy complexion that 
made him look like an overgrown schoolboy. 
**Amanda’s eleven this June. Lucy was nine in 
February. Melinda seven, and Vinnie—that’s the 
baby my wife left, you know—will be three to- 
morrow.”’ 

“ All girls?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, all girls.”’ 

** How long since you left the city ?” 

** Let me see, 
hat, Although in Mrs, Sandburn’s parlor, he 
couldn’t be persuaded to part with his head cover- 
ing. It was a life-long habit. Before he married, 
the girls used to say Tommy Whittlesy knew that 
if he let them take his hat, he’d never have the 
courage to get it again and go. Perhaps they were 
right; I don’t know; at any rate he had contracted 
another habit, and that was referring to it in the 
way desc d. “I left the spring I was twenty- 
one, didn’t I? Well, I’ve been away thirteen 
years, I mart 
after I left.’’ 

“*She made a good wife, didn’t she ?’’ 

**The very |} ; but, then, it wasn’t as though 
I’d married Melinda.’ SS 

“No. I suppose not; and yet, Tommy, I tell 
you, as I’ve always told you, Melinda's not alto- 
gether worthy of you. Not that she isn’t good 
principled, warm-hearted, and all that, but her 
Then, too, although she’s 
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views of life are false. 


The individual addressed bal- 


and Tommy again consulted his | 


«l Amanda White just six months | 


| my sister, my only one, I must say she sets too 
| high a value on herself. Is not by any means as 
brilliant as she thinks she Doesn't know gold 
from glitter. Why, my dear, young friend, you 
|might have been a pretty bad sort of man, but if 
| you'd come along with a flash and dash, made be- 
| lieve to be somebody great, and courted in Jane 
| Eyre’s Rochester's style, you would have won her 
| years ago.” 
“Then you think there's no chance for me. 


is. 


ks 


anybody else in the way? 
| ‘“*Nobody, and never has been, excepting the 
girl herself. To my certain knowledge, she's had 
That was from old 

I thought Melinda 
, you see, she won't 


| but one offer beside yours. 
| Mr. Hulks, the great shipper. 
|} would tear his eyes out. So 
| marry merely for money.” 
“Still, you think there’s no chance for me? 
laren’t ask her, you know; she said the last time 


I 


| 
| ¢ 
|} when I came on after Amanda died, you remem- 


| 


| ber—that if ever I dil it again she'd never speak 


to me.”’ 

“Saying that she meant it, best not to venture. 
Let matters take their course. See her as often as 

| possible, but keep a certain distance. Maybe 
| things will work around somehow. She's got in 
| with a new set lat ly—clever people—but they 
| have a fancy they’ve discovered a new way to put 
the wofld to rights, and are just the ones to do it. 
It’s all well enough, I suppose. Amuses them 
}and don’t hurt anybody, but I’m out of patience, 
|for all, Why couldn't Melinda have married you 
| ; She is so capable, so 


| folks—and as for children, I really believe mine 
| think as much of her as they do of me. She's 
|sharp with them at times, it’s true, but then it 
always turns out for their best good, and they see 
| it. See here, Tommy, I've an idea, She visits the 
| Park the day the society meets—that’s to-mor- 
| row—to commune with nature, she says. I know 
|her favorite spot; she’s always alone; you go 
there, take the children, and get somewhere near 
her.” 
| “Take the children! 
| miles away.” 
| No, you wouldn't. 


' 


t 
t 


years ago, in her first youth? 
domestic—or was before she got in with these new 


I'd frighten her miles and 


The more I reflect on this 














plan, the better I like it. Ask fora half-holiday, | 


gather up your girls, and go.” 

The day was all that could be desired. A May- 
blue sky, with a drift of clouds like departing snow 
across it; warm, penetrating sunbeams; soft airs, 
alive with children’s voices and bird-warblings. 


Spring’s blossom-host pitched their tents of 
white and pink on hill and valley-side; tender | 


mists of green melted in golden distance, Earth 
and air were awake, jubilant, under the stir and 
whir of new life and growth. Yet could not my 


heroine find herself in harmony with the scene. | 


She succeeded in securing her favorite seat in the 
Park, a niche on the hillside, with an interlacing 
of boughs, and glimpses of rock and river. It 
contained only two settees, Occupying one, she 
spread her shawl on the other, thus keeping in- 
truders at bay. A quiet little spot, festooned with 
hanging-vines and fringed with ferns; and yet to- 
day no restful influence pervaded it. 

Melinda met Tommy Whittlesy just as he was 
leaving the afternoon previous, Somehow those 
big, blue, reproachful eyes met hers whichever 
way she looked. More especially did they haunt 
the page she tried in vain to read, and moved in 
her pencil’s wake when she turned to writing for 
relief. Not that she cared for their owner, Oh, 
never a particle. Any time since her fifteenth 
birthday, she had but to say, “I love you,” to 
make Tommy the happiest of men, Yet she never 
did say it—never intended saying it. True, life 
was unsatisfactory. One dream after another 
faded; still there was a hope of her becoming 
something, being somebody ; tied to Tommy, that 
was gone. As Mrs, Whittlesy, her days would be 
bounded on the east by breakfast, south by din- 
ner, north by supper, and west by a basket of un- 
darned stockings. 

No, she never had said yes—never intended to 
say yes—emphasizing her resolution in angles and 
triangles on the soft soil sparkling with its myriad 
particles of mica. 

Was there ever—no, there never was—such im- 
pudence? Tommy Whittlesy and one, two, three, 
four feminine Whittlesys, walking in upon her 
seclusion quite as a matter of course. Yet, no, not 
altogether so. Tommy swayed awkwardly from 
side to side an instant, then, with a lift of the hat 
and a scrape meant for a bow, turned as red as the 


Giant of Battles, and dropped upon the other | 


bench, also upon her shawl. 

“This is Miss Denver, children,’”? and Tommy 
almost stammered in his embarrassment, ** Come 
and speak to the lady.” 

To rise and leave would be an acknowledgment 
of weakness; so, outwardly cool, yet inwardly 


burning, Melinda kept her seat, turning her atten- | 


tion to the children. A pink-dressed brood, each 
one a trifle overgrown, like their father, staring at 
her with his eyes, and making not the slightest 
pretence of manners. 


“Who fastened your clothes?” she asked, seeing | 


that Amanda's and Lucy’s buttons began too soon 
and ended too late. 

“The woman we board with.”’ 

“You're big enough to fasten them for each 
other. Come here, both of you.” 
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After having straightened their backs, as Lucy 
| afterward expressed it, she dismissed Amanda 
| with, ‘‘ Now look after your little sister, and turn 
your toes out. What's that on your dress?” to 
the third girl, who, singularly enough, reminded 
| her of her own child-self. 

**T don’t know.” 

“It's a shame to have that pretty suit spoiled, I 
wonder if ammonia won't take it out? What's 
your name ?”’ 

** Melinda Denver Whittlesy.’ 

Melinda senior actually flushed. ‘‘ My name's 

Melinda Denver; did you know it? Keep your 


fingers out of your mouth!’ and the sharpness of 


the tones betrayed unusual emotion of some sort. 

Very shortly the oldest girls strayed away. 
Melinda said at once she must go, but taking 
Vinnie, who had got something in her shoe, de- 
layed her. There proved to be nothing in that 
tiny pink boot. A hole in her stocking, through 
which peeped a toe as pink, caused the difficulty. 
Miss Denver rubbed the little foot, and was so long 
getting on the pink boot that the blonde, baby- 
head nodded against her breast, and at length 
found itself cradled there. 

Tommy, sensible to a degree unparalleled in his 
history, asked to be excused for reading, and be- 
came so engrossed as to forget to turn his paper. 

Below the river ran, flower-fringed rocks leaned 
out to catch asunbeam, green boughs intertwined, 
the voices of unseen pleasure-seekers, mingled 


with bird-songs, made music in the air; dip of 


shadow, dart of wing, wind-whispers, how sweet 
it was! 

While Melinda sat there with Tommy’s youngest 
in her arms, and the man himself opposite, there 
came upon her a feeling that just such a scene was 
enacted once before. It was like the turning back 
of a leaf and finding the same passage, word for 
word, upon it. She was almost tempted to speak 
to her companion, and ask him about it, when all 
of a sudden there was a flutter of pink dresses, 
and Amanda and Lucy appeared before them, 
breathless, 

‘“*Is Melinda here ?”’ 

She was not, that was quite certain. Tomn ¥Y 
took himself off, listening to their hurried ex- 
planations as he went, and the only woman in the 
world he ever loved was left alone with his baby. 

The trio returned without the missing one. 
| Thought there was a chance of finding her there. 
rousing Vinnie, Melinda 


Their united voices a 





gave her into Tommy’s arms. 

|} “*T'll go and see what I can do,” she said, with 
the mien of a conqueror. “ Chiidren, you come 
right along with me. You're to tell me just 
where you went, and when you missed her. 
Tommy, you stay about here, there’s a probability 
of her finding her way back.” 

Having issued her orders—short, sharp, de- 
cisive—Melinda hurried away; to be met by 
Tommy half an hour later, completely crest-fallen, 
Her search had failed. Tommy looked ready to 
drop; the girls sobbed bitterly, declaring * M’lin” 
was drowned in the river; while Melinda scanned 
the horizon for a guard whom she had not already 


| consulted, 
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Suddenly a voice: ‘* Madam, there’s a little lost 
girl at the mansion, dressed like these; is she 
yours ?” 

“Yes, thank you, sir,’’ replied Miss Denver, 
promptly, and headed the party that went toward 
the place indicated as fast as feet could carry them. 

“We all go the same way,”’ said Melinda, hold- | 
ing fast her namesake’s hand, ‘‘and may as well | 
start home at once.”’ 

“One word, Melinda. When the gentleman 
asked was this your little girl, you said yes; is 
she ?”’ 

‘*Of course,”’ replied Miss Denver, her cheeks in 
ablaze. ‘These children need somebody to take 
care of them, and I’m the one to do it.”’ 

“Melinda Denver—excuse me, Mrs. Whittlesy, 
I should say—I'm surprised ; completely so i’’ and | 
the light of the new society shook her head sadly. 
“ You told me again and again you never meant 
to marry that man.”’ 

“T haven't married him. I’ve married the chil- 
dren; that’s all.”’ 

Still, Tommy looks as radiant as if it were him- 
self. 


RACHEL DILLOWAY’S SON.* 


BY MRS. JULIA CG. R. DORR, 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

T was many days before Daisy was able to bear 
| her weight upon the lame ankle. But, for a 

while, she hardly minded the confinement. 
Every pleasant morning, Rose and Roy wheeled 
the low lounge on which she lay, out on the veran- 
dah where, when the waves ran high, she could 
feel the touch of the salt spray upon her forehead. 
The child’s couch became the centre round which } 
the little household revolved. Rachel hovered 
about her with almost a mother’s tenderness, 
Robert petted and played with her, and never 
came in without a store of pretty shells, sea-weeds, 
and mosses for her delectation. Roy sent to Lin- 
borough for such marvellous books, with pictures 
that were wonderful to behold. Janet told her 
stories, quaint and sweet as herself; and they two 
had such charming little dinners together, while 
the others were dining at the Ocean House. Daisy | 
told Rose, confidentially—and at length announced | 
the same fact to the assembled family—that she 
thought she was having ever so much better a time 
than if she had not sprained her ankle. To be 
sure, she could not run about, but what did that 
matter? She could look at the sea and feel it; 
and, then, every one was so kind to her. 

Rose was very happy. In spite of the occasional 
hours of pain, the bloom seemed to be coming 
back to Daisy’s cheeks again, and the light to the | 
eyes that had grown so heavy. For herself, she | 
was as one inadream. Where had it all flown— 
the sense of isolation that had been so hard to | 
bear? the feeling that she was shut out from the 
life to which she was born? that she had no longer 
any part or lot in the social world to which her 
mother had belonged? that it made no difference 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by Mas. Jura ©. R. Dorr, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington 


now, save as far as her own self-respect was con- 
cerned, whether she kept her youth, and fresh- 
ness, and brightness, and whether her dresses 
were becoming or not? Life has lost much of its 
savor to a young girl, my friends, when she feels 
that it does not matter whether the pretty spring 
bonnet suits her complexion, or not! 

“Now aren't you glad you took my advice, 
Rosy-posy ?”’ said Daisy, one evening, as Ros» 
was dressing fora hop at the Ocean House. “ You 
would not have brought one of those lovely dresses 
and things, if it had not been for me.”’ 

Rose was glad as she put on the dainty, white 
dress, with its airy puffs and flutings, and the 
ornaments of frosted silver that she had not worn 
for over a twelyemonth. It had seemed such an 
absurdity when she packed them—merely to please 
Daisy ; and, it maybe, moved by a thought of the 
dead mother, who was wont to say that a lady 
should never go anywhere without being prepared 
for all emergencies. Yes, she was glad, with a 
young girl’s delight in freshness and daintiness ; 
and in the consciousness that there were friendly, 
yet critical, eyes to see her, and to care whether 
she looked well or ill. 

For these strangers of three weeks ago were 
friends now. Somehow, she felt that her life 
could never again be just what it had been before 
sheknew them. Through them, she clasped hands 
with her kindred. 

“Come and kiss me, Rose!’ cried Daisy, her 
eyes suddenly brimming over. “I wish mamma 
could see you! You look just as lovely as Mrs, 
Dilloway.” 

There could be no higher compliment than that, 
Daisy thought. Rachel had won the child’s heart 
completely. 

“No,” answered Rose, simply and honestly, 
“for I have not had her years to grow lovely in. 
No young girl could have a face like hers. There 
is so much in it, Daisy.’ 

Daisy comprehended. ‘“ Yes,’ she said, with a 
gentle sigh. ‘But isn’t it a little like what you 
read to me last Sunday? ‘There is one glory of 
the sun, and another glory of the moon, and an- 
other glory of the stars?’ You are not alike, but 
you are both lovely—and, Rosy-posy, that dress is 
too sweet for anything, now that you have the 
puffs pulled out!” 

This climax was too much for Rose; and the 
little peal of laughter that followed was like the 
chiming of silver bells. 

““What are you two so merry about?” asked 
Rachel, appearing in the door a moment after with 
a little basket in her hand, and glancing at Rose 
with well-pleased eyes. “* Your toilet is just right, 
and hardly needs another touch. But Roy dis- 
covered, this afternoon, that there was a green- 
house over the bay, and he has just rowed across 
to get us some flowers, So here are roses for you, 
and pansies for me, and these violets must be for 
Daisy. They are just the color of her eyes.” 

The roses on her breast and in her hair were not 
brighter than those on Rose Sterling’s cheeks as, 
an hour later, she and Roy floated down the 
long room, keeping time to the bewildering 
music, 
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Robert and Rachel stood at the upper end of the 
hall, watching them. 

“That girl dances like a fairy,’’ said Robert. 
* Rachel! I should not wonder if our boy had 
met his fate. What do you think?” 

Her face flushed. 

* THias he said anything to you?” 

‘“‘Not a word. There is nothing to say—yet. 
They are as unconscious.as children. But—if 
there ever should be?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know!’ she said, with a long 
breath. ‘I don’t know whether it would be easy 
for me to take the second place. Yet I have always 
said I hoped Roy would marry young. I have 
always longed for a daughter.” 

“You can hardly hope to find a sweeter one 
than that fair girl yonder,’’ said Robert. ‘* Rachel, 
I suspect this had something to do—all uncon- 
sciously on his part—witb Roy’s disinclination to 
go abroad.,”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense!” cried Rachel. ‘* Why, he hardly 
knew her!’ 

‘“‘Can’t help it, my dear madame. He has known 
her by sight for over a year ; he has been interested 
in her, and, in a way, fancied her. She has been in 
his thoughts, after a certain vague fashion, as no 
girl or woman ever was before, I believe it has 
been « stimulus of which he was himself un- 
aware, aking him eager to live a man’s life, and 
to do e man’s work. If they had not met again, it 
would have passed like so many of the sweet, in- 
tangible dreams that help to form every young 
soul, and then, having done their work, vanish 
into thin air. But they did meet, you see, and 
that alters the case. Jt looks to meas if it might 
change a dream into a very sober reality.” 

* You take a good deal for granted, as men are 
prone to do,”’ said Rachel, smiling. ‘It by no 
means follows that Miss Sterling would say ‘ yes,’ 
to whatever question Roy might choose to ask 
her.”’ 

Robert looked at her narrowly. ‘‘ Was it not 
hard work for you to say that?’’ he asked, laugh- 
ing. ‘* Mothers are supposed to believe their sons 
irresistible. But, seriously, if Roy really loves, 1 
hope that love may crown his life. Men do not 
often marry their first loves—nor women either. 
But you, Rachel, have saved Roy from the thou- 
sand callow fancies of boyhood. You took the 
place of the shallow goddesses boys are prone to 
worship. He reached the bright threshold of his 
manhood heart free; and now, if he loves, I pray 
God to give him the desire of his soul, that he may 
be satisfied.” 

He turned away abruptly as the young pair ap- 
proached, and Rachel saw him no more that night. 

The next morning, the uncle and nephew havy- 
ing gone off on some long-talked-of excursion, 
Mrs. Dilloway and Rose were pacing the sands in 
front of the verandah where Daisy lay, looking off 
on the far blue sea with a certain wistful longing. 
She had not been quite as well for a few days; 
and though she could walk a little, she did not 
seem inclined to try. 

** Look at that child's eyes,”’ said Rachel. ‘‘ What 
ean she be thinking of?” 

** Mrs, Dilloway,’’ answered Rose, stopping sud- 
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derly, ‘‘do you suppose it is the sprain that keeps 
her back? I have noticed for several days that 
she does not gain at all, For a week or two, in 
spite of her ankle, whether it was the change, or 
the excitement, or because you all made her so 
happy,” laying her hand impulsively on Rachel's, 
‘**she seemed to be growing round and rosy. But 
it is not so now. She has that tired, languid air 
whenever she is left to herself.”’ 

“*T have noticed it myself,”’ said Rachel, “‘ and I 
suspect the breath of the sea is too stimulating. 
She cannot bear it.”’ 

‘* But she cannot go back to Linborough,”’ cried 
Rose, in dismay. ‘* What can I do with her?’’ 

Just then they both stooped to pick up Rose’s 
handkerchief, which had fallen at their feet. 
Rachel reached it first, and the name in the corner 
caught her eye. 

“** KR, L. Sterling,’ ’’ she read, as she handed it to 
Rose. “It is odd that that name sounds se 
familiar to me.”’ 

The swift color rushed to Rose's face, 

* Did your agent, Mr. Farrington, never mention 
it to you?’’ she asked, in a low voice. 

** My agent—Mr. Farrington ?’’ Rachel repeated, 
wonderingly. ‘* Oh—those designs! I remember 
it all now. And they were yours? Why didn’t 
you tell me, dear? They were yours, my child?" 

‘** Yes, they were mine,’ answered Rose, half- 
laughing, half-crying. ‘‘I am one of your em- 
ployés, you see, Mrs. Dilloway !’ 

‘* But the designs were beautiful—far better than 
you imagined, I suspect. Why did you not send 
us more?”’ 

“I did. I sent others the week before we came 
here. We could not have come if it had not been 
for that, Mrs. Dilloway. The money was a god- 
send.”’ 

Rachel was silent for a moment, her color com- 
ing and going. She had not yet lost that pretty 
trick of her youth. Then she put her arm round 
Rose’s slender w aist, and kissed her. 

“If there is anything in fate,’’ she said, ‘I be- 
lieve you belong to me—you and Daisy. At all 
events, what you have just told me makes the next 
step very clear. I am going to take you home 
with me, to Woodleigh; and you are to stay there 
until that child looks less like a spirit than she 
does to-day. Nay,’ she added, laughing, as Rose 


made a faint little murmur of dissent. ‘* You just: 


said you were one of my employés; and your 
first duty is to obey. Perhaps we can finda little 
cottage for you, after awhile, if you like the place, 
and it seems best for Daisy.” 

Daisy had fallen asleep. Janet was in her own 
room, looking over the clothes that had just been 
brought in from the laundry. Rachel and Rose 
sat down upon the steps of thé verandah and had 
along, quiet talk—such an one as, with all their 
liking for one another, they had never had before; 
during which Rose told the whole changeful story 
of her life, its struggles, and vicissitudes. They 
drew very near each other in that still hour of 
heart-communion. 

‘* And now is it all settled ?’’ asked Rachel, as a 
little boat appeared in the blue distance, and Roy’s 
strong, steady pull at the oars sent it flying toward 
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the shore. ‘* We Woodleigh people are very clan- 
We feel that we belong to each other; and 
are you not one of us? Say that you will go home 
with me, least for a little while, until Daisy 
finds her bloom again!’ 

Rose said “* Yes;’’ how could she help it? and 
then ran away to bathe her flushed cheeks, as the 
keel of the boat grated on the sands, 

Great was the amazement of the two gentlemen 


nish, 


at 


when, in the course of that afternoon, Rose was | 


presented to them as John Farrington’s rara avis— 
the new designer who was destined, according to 
that gentleman’s enthusiastic belief, to raise the 
ealico-printing of the Dilloway Mills to the level 
of the fine arts! 

“Tt is like a story-book,”’ said Robert, warmly, 
as he clasped Rose’s hand in his. ‘ Are you sure 
there is not a fairy god-mother somewhere about 
here? Never say again that a woman cannot keep 
asecret! Did you knowit, little Dot? Why didn’t 
you tell me? 

‘“‘Because Rose told me not to,’’ was the sober 
answer. How could I? But I wanted to, dread- 
fully!’ 

Roy, after his first exclamation of astonishment, 
said nothing. He was beginning to feel as if the 
ways of Providence were past finding out. 

“We are going home the day after to-morrow,’ 
Rachel announced, shortly afterward. ‘‘ We’ 
meaning these two young ladies, Janet, and my- 
self, You gentlemen can remain here, as long as 
you please.” 

“Thank you. The world seems to have turned 
asomersault since we went out this morning, Roy. 
What is your hurry, Mrs. Dilloway? I thought 
we were to remain another fortnight.”’ 

There p of small talk and merry 
badinage for the next hour, Then, when Daisy, 
supported by Rose and Roy, had gone for a little 
walk round the point, to see the sun set, and the 
red lights kindle in the light-house tower, Robert 
turned gravely to Rachel. 

“What is it?’ he asked; “this new plan of 
yours? Are you really going to take these girls 
to Woodleigh?” 

“T really Don’t you 
see for yourself that Daisy must not stay here? 
And she must not go back to Linborough at pre- 
sent,” 

“What will come of it?” 

“J do not know; and I am not going to trouble 
myself about it. It has never been my way, 
Robert,”’ she added, earnestly. ‘“ All my life long 
I have tried to do what seemed best and right, and 
then not to worry about consequences, When God 
gives us light enough for the one next step, we 
must take it, and leave results with Him. Is it 
not plain enough in this case ?”’ 

“The next step?” 

“Yes. We have been so strangely thrown to- 
gether. Does it mean nothing? Why, the very 
money that brought them here came out of my 
pocket, figuratively speaking. Rose told me s0 
to-day.” 

“T think you are entirely right,” said Robert, | 
laughing, ‘‘and I have not the slightest doubt that 
Roy thinks so, too, He is calling you ‘blessed | 


nt 


was plenty 


am,’ was the answer. 
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| among women,’ this very minute, 
question about that.”’ 
Rachel looked up with a quick, bright glance, 
‘Robert, that must aettle itself. If Heaven 
means them for each other, there is little doubt 
they will find it out. And I would quite as lief 
the knowledge should come to them under my 
roof as anywhere. I think, on the whole, I should 
prefer it to ‘ Aunt Jane’s linter.’”’ 
Young girls had been rare visitors at Dilloway 
| House, There were no fair cousins or nieces to 
form a nucleous round which others might gather, 
Rose and Daisy had not been in the house a week, 
filling the house with the bright glow and fresh- 
ness of girlhood, before their hostess began to feel 
as if she cotild never part with them, 
She had been right as regarded Daisy. 
the air of the hills 
needed. Her ankle was nearly 
before they left the Gray Beaches; and Rose soon 
had the joy of seeing that her sister was growing 
plump, and round, and rosy. At the end of three 
delightful weeks ks that must be imagined 
rather than described began to talk of going 
back to Linborough. 
‘“ What for?” 
“Oh, my dear Mrs. Dilloway, you are spoiling 
me!’’ she cried. ‘“‘I can never take up the old 
life again, if I stay here much longer. 
home and go to work.’ 


“ 


There’s no 


Tt was 
that she 
as well as ever, 


not that of the sea 


weer 


Sho 


asked Rachel. 


I must go 


You can do your work here as well as there,” 

Mrs. Dilloway, I 
can’t spare Daisy yet. She cannot go until she 
has seen the hills light their torches in October, I 
promised her that when she first came here—didn’t 
I, Dot?’ 

Thus hospitably urged, 
staying? And all the the sweet home feel- 
ing grew stronger and stronger. She did not ask 
herself what it meant, or how this summer idy] 
would end, I hardly think she 
was so all-sufficient. She was quietly content 
with the present hour, and asked no questions of 
the future. 

Meanwhile Roy spent much of his time at the 
mills, He had begun his work, he said. He was 
going to learn the whole alphabet, from Alpha to 
Omega. He was going to know everything that 
John Farrington knew. 

| So you are not to suppose he was at Rose's feet 
all this time, playing the part of a gallant Esquire 
of Dames, She would have run away in a week 
if he had been. 

But one night he came up from the mills, a little 
flushed and heated his rapid walk. His 
mother was sitting on the piazza, with some soft, 

| white wools in her lap, and her crochet-hook in 
jher hand. The two girls were in the garden, 
| strolling up and down the paths, pelting each other 
| with the falling rose-leaves, and gathering the 
|freshest and brightest buds for the vases in the 
|drawing-room, Roy dropped on the steps at his 
mother’s feet, nodding brightly in the direction of 
the fragrant shower. 

‘“T’ll be there presently, Daisy,” he called, ‘and 
have a hand in that frolic.” 

“Are you tired?” she shouted in return. 


answered coolly. ‘ Besides, 


how could Rose help 
while 


cared, the present 


with 











“ Frightfully,” he rejoined. ‘You can’t im-}| 


agine such fatigue, little Dot,’’ and his head sank 
upon his mother’s knee. 

She softly smoothed back the hair from his fore- 
head; but his eyes were in the garden. 

** Rosamond,” he said, presently, in a low voice ; 
** Rose of the world!” 

Rachel's heart beat quickly. Was it coming 


the story she dreaded to hear, and yet which, if} 


she did not hear, she would feel herself defrauded 
of her birthright? 

“Rose of the world!” he repeated, lifting the 
hand that lay upon his breast, and carrying it to 
his lips. 

“Tell me, Roy,’ she whispered, bending over 
him. ‘ is it the one rose of all the world to you?” 

He raised his eyes, filled with a sudden light, to 
hers. 

“The one rose, mother,” he said; ‘‘ the sweetest 
rose in all the world. I have known it a long 
time, but I did not wish you to think me hasty or 
over-rash. Shall I gather it, if I can, and wear it 
on my breast for your joy—and mine? Speak, 
mother !”’ 

Her tears were dropping fast. 

** Yes, Roy,’ she answered. 

There was silence between them—the silence 
that is holier than prayer. 

In a few moments Roy rose, kissed his mother 
with quivering lips, and went into the garden: 

Rachel watched him as he approached the two 
sisters, and stood still, at Daisy's command, whil 
she fastened a rose-bud in his buttonhole. Then 
she went into the house, passing up the broad stair- 
ease into her own room, 

Rose had been to Linborough the day before to 
see Aunt Jane, and to get a few articles they 
needed from the little home in the “linter.”” They 
were in asmall trunk that had not yet been fully 
unpacked, A dress or two, a sacque for Daisy, 
and other dainty bits of feminine wearing apparel, 
lay upon the bed and chairs, as Rachel paused a 
moment at the door of their chamber. 'The win- 
dow was open, and the fresh wind blowing in had 
swept some pretty laces to the floor. She stepped 
in to pick them up, inwardly commenting, after 
the manner of women, upon their fineness and the 
delicacy of the pattern. 

‘Their mother was a lady,”’ she thought. “A 
woman of refined and delicate tastes. Everything 
they wear shows that. There’s no sham, and no 
overdoing.”’ 

She stood at the window, with a little happy 
smile upon her lips, looking off into the far dis- 
tance ere she closed the sash. How glad she ought 
fo be that this young girl whom Roy loved was in 
avery sense so fair, and pure, and sweet—so fitting 
a rose for him to wear upon his breast! Then she 
shut the window and turned away. 

But, as she did so,a box that had been taken 
from the trunk and placed upon the bureau, caught 
her eye. She gave a little scream, her face crim- 
soned to the roots of her hair, and then turned 
white as ashes. Clasping both hands over her 
heart, she stood in a stooping attitude, not touch- 
ing the box, but staring at it as if it had been a 
basi'isk. 
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Gray shadows gathered about her eyes, her 
mouth. Her lips grew set and rigid. Her breath- 
| ing was short and heavy; she gasped as one suffo- 

cating. 

How came it there—that box? She had seen it 
before—shallow, oblong, of exquisite workman- 

|Shipe Ebony, inlaid with pearl and gold. There 
was Aurora, resplendent in her rose-colored cha- 
riot. There was the rich blue of the lapis-lazuli. 
There were the arabesque designs and the curious 
| devices. There was the straight, narrow slit for 
the key; and there was the key lying beside it, 

And—there was the monogram with the letters 

interlaced. Her eyes grew dim, and she could 

see no more, 

She did not faint; though she never knew what 
happened during the next quarter of an hour. 
She must have walked out of that chamber, and 
down the whole length of the hall to her own 
room, as people walk in their sleep. For when 
she next knew that she was alive and in the world, 
she was sitting in her own little sewing-chair, 
alone. She wondered vaguely what was the mat- 

| ter, and ifshe had been ill, pressing both hands to 
her forehead. She wanted to remember some- 
thing. What was it? 

It all came back to her presently. That box—in 

Rose’s room. Jler box—no, not her box, but the 
box that she had locked up, buried, as it were, in 
the little recess under the stairs so many years 
ago, and that she had never looked at but once 
since. Once since that dreadful day—but she 
could not remember how long ago—she was seized 
with the conviction that it was all a delusion, that 
there was no such box; or that, if there were, it 
was all some horrible mistake. She had misin- 
terpreted the letters, and distorted the facts. So 
|} she opened the door of the tomb, and forced her- 
self to unlock the sarcophagus. She read the let- 
ters over again carefully—and—put them back, 
She had never touched them, or looked upon them 
from that hour to this. And now the box was 
there—in Rose’s room. Her head whirled under 
the pressure of the swift tide of thought. 

Pretty soon she got up and went into the closet. 
There was the little trap-door, undisturbed ap- 
parently, and invisible save to instructed eyes. 
She tried to slip the tiny bolt. It had rusted fast, 
and she could not meve it, until she pried it with 
a pair of scissors. 

It flew back at last. The box was there—just 
where she had put it with her own hands. She 
closed the door again, too bewildered for connected 
thought. 

Were there two of them, then—perfect dupli- 
cates of each other? What did it mean? Wasit 
merely a coincidence? Was it nothing more than 
a mere chance happening that the very counter- 
part of the box she had hidden away—the one bane 
and sorrow of her life—should be in Rose Ster- 
ling’s hands? 

And there were the monograms! 

Suddenly it occurred to her that she had not ex- 
amined that upon Rose’s box closely. She had 
been so startled, that, while she had been aware of 
the existence of the monogram, she had made no 
| attempt to decipher the characters. 
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The young people had not come in, for all was | 
still below stairs. She must settle that question ; 
and gliding swiftly and silently through the hall, 
she stood in Rose’s chamber again, It was grow- 
ing dark in the shadowy corners, but the red sun- 
set light was still gilding the window. She took 
up the box and carried it into the golden gloy. 

The letters forming the monogram were I. L. 
She had a vague impression that they must be R. 
A. D., like those upon the other box. Thank God 
that they were not! 

The lid yielded to the pressure of her trembling 
fingers, and moved by an irresistible impulse, she 
raised i Innocent and peaceful looking it was, 
holding nothing but a few trinkets; an ivory 
cross, a coral necklace, and astring of amber beads, 
with a curiously-wrought clasp. Rachel could not 
smile yet, but she began to wonder if she had been 
frightened at a shadow. 

It was strange, certainly; but there were many 
strange things in the world. Boxes that 
might be made by the dozen, for aught she knew. 
It was by no means impossible, 

She set the box back on the bureau, and turned 
to leave the room. Just then the last, long, slant- 
ing sunbeam shot across the valley, and fell upon 
her face. It fell upon the monogram, also, bring- 
ing out the letters with startling vividness. 

gf NE ied Rachel, ‘“ Isabel Leighton!’ 


‘ 
be 


like 


< 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 
SABEL LEIGHTON! Was she Rose Sterling's 
Was that the cruel solution of this 


I 


mother? 
mystery ? 

Doubly cruel in that she had that very night 
bade Roy good-speed in his wooing, and told him 
to win his Rose of the world if he could! What 
wonder if it med to Rachel that this burden was 
more than she could bear? 

She went, ‘ring under its weight, back to 
her own room again—the room so sanctified by 
and loss; by struggle, and prayer, 
and conquest. Some one knocked at the door, and 
she opened it mechanically. It was a telegram 
from Robert, who had been in Linborough for the 
past week, reading thus: 

** Off for New York on business for the museum. 
Grey goes with me. Back next week." 

The dispatch fell from her hands. She must 
meet this new complication, then, as she had met 
all the sorrows of her life—alone. 

But what difference would it make if Robert 
were there? What could she tell him? 
could he help her? What could she say about the | 
matter to him, or to any one else, without com- 
promising her husband, whose honor, after the 
lapse of all these years, was still dearer to her than 
her own life? After hiding the sad story of his | 
error in her own pitiful breast through all the | 
lonely days of her widowhovd, was she to betray 
it now? What was she to say to Roy, to whom 
all his life long the thought of his father had been 
a constant inspiration, an incentive to all high and | 
noble endeavor? Could she tell him that the ideal 
of his worship was but common clay? Never, so 
help her all good angels! 


staygu< 


joy, and pain, 


| 
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And yet, if there had been any wrong, this wo- 
man, this Isabel Leighton, had been a party to it, 
Was it her daughter who, out of the whole “ rose- 
bud garland of girls,’ out of the whole bevy of 
fair young maidens the world over, who were 
waiting to be chosen as the happy, loyal wives of 
happy, loyal men—was it her daughter who, out 

‘of all these, must be Roy's wife? the mother of 
his children—his closest friend—supplanting, per- 
haps, even his own mother who had borne for him 

| the unutterable agony ? 

Her watch slipped from her belt; the little, old- 
fashioned, open-faced watch, with its circlet of 
jewels, that her husband had given her on her 
wedding-day. Rachel glanced at it as she replaced 
it, It was not yet an hour since she was sitti 
the piazza with her boy’s head upon her knee, 
listening to the few words in which he told her the 

rty-eight minutes; and 

yet since then the whole aspect of her life had 
changed. If only nothing had been said! If only 
she had been deaf and dumb and blind that night, 
when Roy came up from the mill! But she had 
listened to him with her whole heart, knowing 
how much his simple, earnest words meant. He 
was not given to heroics, or hyperboles, Yet she, 
who could read him so well, knew that all the 
manly nature was in 
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story of his love. Only 


pure passion of his loyal, 
that thought—*‘ the one rose of all the world.”’ 
She had seen the light in his steady eyes when 
he turned away from her; the elevation of his 
whole carriage; the lifted bearing; the earnest 
purpose informing lip, and brow, and step. Sbe 
had thought he was like a young king going to 
claim his own; not by might, but by the divinest 
right of love. She had been certain that before 
she saw him again, by some one—or by all—of 
love’s innumerable languages, he would have re- 
vealed his secret to If, indeed, it was a 
secret. Rachel could not tell. There was a deli- 
cate, womanly reserve about Rose that was an 
impalpable veil. You knew that her heart beat 
warmly, and you felt its subtle magnetism. But 


> 


tose. 


; 
1 


you could not count its pulsations, 

Why, Isabel Leighton might not be Rose’s moth- 
er,after all! Rachel sprang to her feet as this thought 
| darted tingling through her brain. She did not 
for one moment doubt that she had read the mono- 
gram aright. The law of mere coincidence could 
hardly reach so far as that. But it did not follow 
that because the box was in Rose’s possession, its 

|owner must have her mother. It might 
| have been her friend, aunt, cousin—anything, 

| Rachel went to her window and looked out. 
Some one must answer her questionings. Some 
voice, from heaven or on earth, must settle that 
point. And as if in re&ponse to her inarticulate 
cry, there was Daisy coming slowly up the gravel 
walk alone. She was stringing some red hips 
from the rose-bushes. As she came under the 
| window, Rachel leaned out, speaking very quietly. 
She was not one to betray herself unawares by 
undue appearance of anxiety. 

“* Are you stringing a rosary, dear?’’ she asked. 
Then, after a little talk about the berries, she said: 
“‘T was thinking of your mother, Daisy. Rose 
told me of her decline and of her sudden death, 
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But I never have heard her name. W hat was it, 
dear? Her name before she was married ?’’ 

She held her breath to listen. 

‘‘Her name,’ said Daisy, slowly, intent on 
piercing the hip exactly in the centre. ** Her name 
was Isabel. Isabel Leighton. Grandpa’s name 
was Ambrose Leighton.”’ 

Isabel Leighton’s daughter! had 
warmed in her own bosom the viper that should 
sting her; and through this golden-haired woman 
who had lured her husband’s heart away from her, 

For how could she 
It was repugnant to 


Then she 


she might lose her son, also. 
consent to this marriage? 
every instinct of her womanhood. 

But had she not already consented? It 
to her, as she threw herself upon her bed, 
buried her face in the pillow to shut out the late 
remaining daylight, that she had lost Roy in any 
It was not Rose Sterling’s fault that she 
Poor child—was it not 


seemed 
and 


event. 
was born of this mother. 


rather her misfortune? Yet that she was born of 


her, placed an impassable distance between her 
and Rachel. Rachel felt, as she lay there in a cold 
tremor, that she could never give her a daughter's 
place in her heart; and if she did not, she knew 
well enough what her own teachings to her son 
had been. It herself who had taught 
him the words of the Master: ‘‘ For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother and cleave 


was she 


unto his wife: and they twain shall be one 
flesh.”’ 
But if he did not marry Rose? if he should 


yield to her entreaties and give up the whole mat- 
tec? She felt that, in this case, she would have 
lost him all the same. There could never be be- 
tween them again the sweet trust, the implicit 
contidence, the abiding faith, that had made her 
motherhoed so blessed a relationship. For if she 
withdrew her consent, she could not explain her- 
self to Roy; and how could he ever trust her, 
when she would seem to have proved herself so 
weak, so capricious, so utterly in the wrong? His 
heart would be with Isabel Leighton’s daughter, 
whether he married her or not; and there was the 
sting of it. 

It was just groping in the dark, 
up, with the resolve that as soon as Roy came in 
she would send for him. All a-flush he would be, 
very probably, from his happy, successful woo- 
ing; for, strange to say, it never occurred to Rachel 
even to hope that Rose herself might cut this Gor- 
dian knot by a simple “‘nay!’’ All a-flush he 
would be; but she would send for him all the 
same. She would fall at his feet. Her soul should 
cry out to his, and she would say: ‘ Roy, my life 
has had one great grief of which you never knew. 
I have learned this night that Rosamond Sterling 
is so closely connected with it that I cannot live 
and know she is your wife. I would rather die 
than see you marry her.”’ 

But what ineffable nonsense it seemed—like the 
maundering of a sentimental school-girl. Roy 
was too sensible, too manly, to be moved by such 
an utterance. She knew just how he would look 
at her with his clear, straightforward eyes, and 
answer: “‘ Mother, if I must not marry Rose Ster- 
ling, tell me why! What is this grief of which 


She sat 
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| fast, 





I will do 


you speak? Let me know ail, and then 
my best.”’ 

So that plan failed her. 

It has taken me a long time to give this 
faint glimpse of the changetul current of Rachel 
Dilloway’s thoughts. but the current itself moved 
They were just lighting the lamps down- 


you 


stairs now. 
the dropping the curtains. 
Daisy had been sitting on the steps all this time, 


She heard the servants moving about, 


closing blinds, and 


stringing the rest of her crimson hips. Where 
were Rose,and Roy? 
It was a soft, warm night, early in Oc- 


tober. Fireflies were darting about in the mead- 
ows, forgetting that it was not midsummer. 
in a while a bat flapped its heavy wings almost in 
one’s very face, 


Once 


and then sailed noiselessly away. 
The great, round moon was like a disk of burn- 
The air 
breath of the late, odor-laden 
flowers, that seemed to hold the garnered sweetness 
of the whole summer in their chalices. And down 
at the foot of the garden stood the young pair, even 


ished silver lying against the purple sky. 
was spicy with the 


as the first recorded lovers stood in their Eden, 
Their hands were clasped; they 
leaned toward each other witha slight, unconscious 


alone with God. 


leaning ; their faces were solemn, tender, uplifted, 
as of those who saw a great light, and yet scarcely 
comprehended its meaning. . 

Roy turned at last with a slow smile, looking 
about him with a sort of wonder. 

**T am glad that this is the scene of our engage- 
ment,’ he said; ‘‘this very garden where I have 
been gathering roses all my life. I thank 
God that to-night he has given me the best, and 
sweetest, and dearest of all!’ and bending his head 
he kissed the pure, sweet lips that did not turn 
away 

But presently Rose drew herself from his encir- 


Rose, 


from his caresses, 


cling arms. 
‘““We-—we know that we love each other.” 
said, blushing and smiling. 
help that, maybe. But that does not make us en- 
gaged, Your mother 
“Oh, if that’s all!’ 
knows all about it. 


she 
“We could not quite 


interrupted Roy—* Mother 
She will be glad to welcome 
her daughter, Rose. ? 

With that assurance Rose was well content, and 
Roy was silent for many minutes thinkirz. 

‘*T wonder if my father knows all about it, too,” 
he very softly, at last. “I wonder if he 
knows I have won my Rose, and if he rejoices with 
me, He 


has been a vital power in my life as far back as I 


She loves you,’ 


sald, 
He has never been dead to me, Rose. 


can remem ber.” 

‘** Being dead he yet speaketh,’ ’’ she whispered, 
“Ts not that what it means?” 

‘* He was so fond of roses,’ Roy went on, “ Al- 
ways, Janet says, even when a mere child. It was 
almost a passion with him, as it has been with me. 
I suppose ‘a rose by any other name might smell 
as sweet,’ ’’ he quoted lightly ; ‘‘but I have my 
doubts about it after all. It was your name that 
first made me turn to look at you ‘one day, as you 
stood under the hop-vine, and Daisy kissed her 
hand to you with her merry ‘good by se |” 
That look sealed my fate, I A eae 
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“How much do I not owe to my ‘sponsors in 
baptism !’ ’’ was the laughing reply. 

Rachel, sitting alone in her chamber, heard them 
come in, a few moments after; heard the low mur- 
mur of voices as they passed under her window, 
and knew that they paused for a few moments in 
the darkened porch, before they stepped into the 
glow and brightness of the hall. She understood 
it all perfectly well. It seemed to her that she | 
could hear the very words that Roy whispered, as 
he led his } 
own ancestral home. 

Two hours ago she would have been solemnly | 


glad. But now—! 


There was a little stir and bustle down stairs; | 


the opening and shutting of doors; questions and 
answers; the drawing up of chairs about the large 
library table. Presently some one touched the 
keys of the grand-piano, and a “‘song without 
words” told its own sweet story. Then two voices 
—a clear, bird-like soprano, and a strong, sweet 
tenor—swelled out on the night air; Rose and Roy 
chanting: “‘Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 


“He sustain—and—com fort—thee!"’ sang 


will 


the blended voices in long and lingering cadence, | 


tender, thrilling, triumphant. 

Then the music ceased. She heard Roy’s step 
on the stairs—a light, bounding step, as of winged 
feet. He came down the hall; 
door. 

** Mother! 
you?” 


mother!’ he cried. ‘* Where are 


Ah, how it carried her back over the tide of years! | 


It was the old, old question of his very babyhood. 
She did not answer. She could not. 

“ Mother!’ he repeated, knocking louder, ““where 
have you hidden yourself? Why don’t you come 
down? We want you.” 

“T think I won't go down again to-night, Roy,” 
she answered quietly, after a moment’s thought. 


“Tam rather tired, and shall go to bed early. Good | 


night.” 

* But come 
one minute, mother!” 

She knew what he wanted. He had something 
to tell her. But she could not listen that night; 
she had not strength enough. He must wait. She 
could not look upon his face again until she had 


to the door a minute,” he said, “just 


settled this whole grievous question, and had de- 


termined what to do. 

“ Just a minute, mother!’ 

“TY eannot open the door to-night, Roy,” 
said. “ Do not tease me.” 

He turned away and walked slowly down-stairs, | 
disappointed and ill at ease. She undressed her- 


she 


self in the dark, in a sort of desperation, and crept | 


into bed. 
She remembered how once before she had re- 


fased, in a moment of sore anguish, to open the | 
door of that very room to Roy; and it seemed to | 


her that she could hear the wail of the piteous | 


little voice that rose up in dismay and expostula- | 


tion. That was a child’s voice. The man turned 


silently away, and made no sign. 
She remembered, too, how the child had aroused 
of sorrow by the touch of his | 


her from a trance 
and how he had said in his 


soft, caressing hands; 


betrothed wife over the threshold of his | 


he tapped at her | 


| baby accents: “I always shall wake you up when 
| you have bad dreams, mamma!” 

He could not waken her now. He could not 
help her in any way. Her motherhood seemed to 
her of no avail. She had no son to lean upon. 

Then, from the far corners of the room, there 
seemed to come other well-remembered words 
words that had echoed through that chamber more 
than once. They were these: ‘My son shall not 

| be punished for his father’s sake.” 

Who had. spoken them ? 

Yet, even as she recalled them, another voice 
rang throtigh the chambers of her memory, s: ay- 
|ing: “I will visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, even unto the third and fourth genera- 
| tion.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


THE BROCADED SILK. 
OODNESS gra what a_ cheerful 
night!’ wearily sighed Nellie, as she 
sank into the old arm-chair, and held two 


‘ious, 


| . 
mud-disguised feet out toward the fire. 


| It certainly was a “cheerful night,” if “ cheer- 
|} ful”? be taken ironically. It had been an unplea- 
|sant day, beginning with enough snow to make 
the ground white, and then changing to a drizzling 
rain, turning each street into a greasy slide, which 
|made walking an abomination and a snare, and 

inspired one with bitter hatred toward each rib of 
| one’s fellow-passengers’ umbrellas as they flaunted 
the rain-drops into one’s face, 

“Why, Nellie dear, you don’t look as if you 
| would ‘rise and. rin’ even ‘to see your dearie’ 

does she, mother?’’ Arthur, looking at her 
| critically. 
“No, indeed, dear, 
| sooner her things are off the better.”’ 

It needed no fewer than three gentle admoni- 
tions from our mother to start Nellie up-stairs to 
| change her soaking dress and shoes, The water- 
| proof cloak—there was only one in the family 
| was outatamusic lesson. It camein presently with 
the one who was wanting to complete the “group” 
—our little Clarie, our mother always called 
her, I suppose because she was the youngest, for 
she was a head taller than Nellie, and a head and 
shoulders taller than I which I always 
| thought was a pity, for I was the oldest of them 
| all, and ought to have been—after our mother—the 

“head of the family ;’’ but they al] treated me as 
| if I was six years old, and I have taken more good 
advice in the course of my life than the celebrated 
old man who once had a donkey to sell. 

Of course we were poor. Nellie and Clarie did 
'not give French and music lessons at all hours of 

the day, and in all sorts of weather, just for ainuse- 

|ment. We were in hopes that some one would 
leave us ‘“‘something’’ but, as we 
had no idea who he was, nor when he would do it, 
we were obliged to work hard for our living in the 
meantime. We must all have been “‘ Saturday’s 
| bairns, ” I think, if there is any truth in the old 
| rhyme. 

Next to the legacy—which, 
come yet—our hopes were centred in Arthur, as 


said 


was the reply; “‘and the 


as 


was, 


“some day " 


en passant, has not 
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the coming man who was to raise the fortunes of 
the family. He was only eighteen at the time of 


which I am writing, but was already, for a young 
man of his age, in receipt of a very good salary as 
amerchant’s clerk. However, that was not enough 
for everybody, so Nellie gave French lessons and 
Clarie music lessons, and I helped our mother to 
keep house and do the sewing and mending for 
the family, and in my spare hours I *‘ copied”’ for 
alawyer. We managed to keep the house going 
and our clothes respectable ; but such turning and 
twisting it took to doit! I think there are some 
people in this world to whom certain passages in 
the lives of other people would be a perfect revela- 
tion. That is rather vague, I admit; but I was 
thinking of the people who, when they want any- 
thing reasonable, go out and buy it. Now, if it 
became absolutely necessary that one of us should 
have a new dress, it was a matier of debate in 
solemn family council for two or three weeks, and 
we tried to discover ‘‘ how we could make up for 
it’? by going without something else. And as for 
anew carpet—the fate of a nation has been settled 
with less consultation. There is this to be said, 
however—people who get things whenever they 
want them certainly cannot enjoy them as poor 
people do. 

On this stormy afternoon we gathered round the 
grate, as it began to grow too dark for us to write 
or sew any longer, and took the full comfort of our 
“blind man’s holiday.”’ It was Saturday even- 
ing, and we were all glad of that; and Arthur had 
received that day—it was early in the year—what 
he called a love-token from his employer, in the 
shape of a ten-pound note; and, as there were at 
least fifty ten-pound-note ways of spending it, the 
conversation was rather animated. We did have 
good times in that shabby little parlor! I often 
smile to myself now, recalling the ‘smart 
speeches ’’ that my mother and the girls and Ar- 
thur used to make. I could not make them my- 
self, which was as well perhaps, for I served as 
“admiring audience,” 

We had just begun to think it was time to light 
the gas and go to work again, when the maid-of- 
all-work came in with two letters—one for my 
mother and one for Clarie. The gas was lighted 
at once, and the two favorites of fortune sat down 
to read their letters. They finished them together, 
and Clarie turned to my mother with a flushed 
cheek and an “O mother!’ of regret and very 
faint hope. 

Of course they were besieged with inquiries, and 
the letters were read aloud. Clarie’s was from her 
‘dearest friend’’—no, it was not a lover, it was 
a girl-friend—and mother’s was from the said 
friend’s married sister, Mrs. Merivale, and the gist 
of both was an earnest invitation to Clarie to come 
to Yorkshire for her friend's approaching wed- 


f 


ding, to be one of the bridesmaids, and to stay for 


the ensuing festivities. 

We all knew there was no quicker way to spend 
money than in travelling. Yorkshire was a long 
way from home, too. This, as Arthur, dear fel- 
low, eagerly suggested, might be met with part of 
the ten pounds; but people cannot be bridesmaids 
at weddings, and go to parties for two or three 
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weeks afterwards, with only one “ best dress’’— 
no matter how handsome the dress may be—and 
Clarie’s was nothing extraordinary. To be sure, 
she looked lovely whatever dress she had on; but 
even lovely-looking people might feel a little un- 
comfortable at a wedding, if they, being brides- 
maids, had on dark-green poplins. So, after a 
great deal of discussion and a little wild speech 
from Arthur, who could not bear to see Clarie’s 
disappointment, it was sorrowfully decided that 
Clarie must decline. There was nothing we could 
sell conveniently, though the suggestions on the 
subject made a little diversion—for somehow we 
could not help joking, if we were as poor as rats; 
and I think that was one reason why we stood 
poverty as well as we did. Nellie and I offered te 
sell our hair, but mine was of a shade of red whieh 
Arthur declared was matchless; and Nellie’s was 
about two inches long, and in such close little 
curls that we all told her that whoever she made 
the offer to would think she was “‘fishing”’ for an 
offer for her head. 

We subsided at last, and everybody’s face was a 
little serious, for we felt sorry about Clarie. She 
was far from strong, and the endless round in 
which she was engaged did not tend to make her 
stronger ; indeed, she was noi fit to face the storins 
she often had to encounter in going to give her 
lessons, as a troublesome cough was proving. But 
we had to ‘accept the inevitable,’’ so Clarie took 
her desk and began her answer, ‘to put herself 
out of her misery,’ she said, when Arthur, who 
was reading the evening paper, gave an exclama- 
tion, and said excitedly: ‘‘Hold up a minute, 
Clarie. Will it make any difference if you don't 
write that till Monday evening ?”’ 

‘** No, I suppose not,’’ she answered, reluctantly. 
“It is not to be till next month; but I wanted to 
have it off my mind. Why, Arthur? 

** Never you mind why,” responded that young 





gentleman, loftily; “if it really doesn’t matter, 
just please to wait; I'd do that much for you any 
day.’ 

Half laughingly, Clarie replied: “Well, I 
‘learned to labor’ some time ago, so now I sup- 
pose I may as well ‘learn to wait,’ and took up 
her sewing again. 

She knew it was useless to question Arthur; his 


alr of mystery was overwhelming. After he had 


gone to bed we studied the paper attentively, 
hoping to find out the cause of his request, but in 
vain, 

So our mother stopped at Arthur's door on her 
way to bed, and gave him a gentle admonition 
**not to do anything foolish,’ which was met with 
a prompt, ‘I don’t mean to, ma'am.” 

The next day being Sunday, we had to stifle our 
curiosity and impatience. Monday morning came, 
and we indulged in various speculations as to what 
Arthur’s mighty secret might be. I could see that 
our mother was a little uneasy, and Clarie, too, for 
it would be “just like him,’ as our mother said, 
“to get out of his newly-acquired ‘fortune’ what 
he thought was necessary to enable Clarie to go.” 

*“* And, if he should do so,’ Clarie said, ‘‘ which 
prudence forbid, I still could not go, for you 
know I have no trunk.”’ 
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This was 


ney—was “past all surgery,’’ having been ruth- 
lessly handled by a mighty Irish porter on its last 
trip. 

Arthur came rushing in half an hour before 


dinner-time, still excited, and still deigning no | 


information, save that he had leave of absence 
from the office that afternoon, and tliat he wanted 
me to “hurry up dinner,” as he had important 
business to transact. He ate his dinner hastily, 
and we saw no more of him for the afternoon, He 
‘ame in just at dusk, evidently flushed with tri- 


umph, and took up a post of observation at the | 


window, where he had not waited long before he 
went quickly to the front door. Clarie and I were 
in the room, and we went to the window, wonder- 
ing what it could all mean, and half expecting to 
see the forty white slaves leading forty black ones, 


with basins of jewels on their heads, although, as | 
Clarie remarked, we had not seen him rub the! 


lamp. ‘There was only one man there, however— 
a porter—wheeling a very stylish-looking trunk 
up to the door, which, with Arthur’s assistance, 
he speedily transferred to the hall. 

‘Where will you have it, Clarie?”’ asked Arthur, 
composedly. ‘* You'd better make up your mind 


before the man goes—it is too heavy for me to} 


carry it by mys If. 


I was speechless with amazement, and thought | 


I should certainly wake up presently and find it 
all a dream; but Clarie behaved admirably. 

“It had better go into the sewing-room, Ar- 
thur,’’ she said, with composure equal to his own; 
and into the sewing-room it was accordingly taken 
by Arthur and the porter—upon which the latter 
was dismissed in a lordly style by Arthur, and 
then that potentate was driven into the parlor at 
the point of a needle. 


Nellie was cutting the bread for tea, and had | 


come to see what the commotion meant, followed 
by our mother; and Arthur was assailed with 
questions by everybody at once. 

“Tf you will all stop talking for a few minutes, 


I shall be very happy to tell you,”’ said the hero of | 
the evening; and then it occurred to us that he | 


could make his explanation much better if we all 
kept still—which we accordingly did. 

“Now you will please not interrupt me,” he 
began, majestically ; ‘‘and, when I have finished, 
you can all say what you please. I saw in the 
paper on Saturday evening that there was to be a 
railway sale to-day of unclaimed trunks and par- 
cels; and it occurred to me that I might finda 
trunk there that would do for Clarie. I did not 
expect her to use what was inside it, unless it was 
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sadly true. The “family trunk ’’—it 
was the one our mother had on her wedding jour- of your guessing rightly, 





| And so I bid for it; and, if there were any chance 

I would make you guess 
| how much I gave for it; but there is not the least, 
| ladies,”” said Arthur, holding up an imaginary 
| hammer, and making his voice sound as much 
} like the auctioneer’s as possible. ‘This trunk, 
which is nearly new, and quite as good as if it 
were, bound with iron, and with a hump on its 
| back, which adapts it to carry several bonnets of 
| the present fashion, and with room for any reason- 
able young woman’s entire wardrobe inside it, 
went for the incredibly low price of two pounds,” 

The orator had evidently finished; but I will 
not attempt to give the remarks that followed. 
| Clarie thanked and kissed him; and, although we 
j all felt uncomfortable about owning a trunk pro- 
|cured in this manner, we tried not to damp his 
pleasure by letting him see it. We agreed to wait 
until after tea to examine the contents of the 
newly-acquired treasure ; adjourned to the 
dining-room, full of excitement, and speculating 
| largely as to what the mysterious article might 
| disclose. We were too full of curiosity to be long 
| at table, and as soon as tea was over we adjourned 
to the sewing-room to investigate the mystery, 
when it suddenly occurred to us that it would be 
easier to do so if we had a key to the trunk, 
Arthur, nothing daunted, set off to a locksmith’s, 
| whence he quickly returned with a large bunch of 

keys to try. We had come nearly to the end of 
| the bunch, and were just beginning to think we 
| should have to wrench the lock off, when Arthur 
| managed to unlock it with a key that did not quite 
| fit; then he motioned us all to the other side of the 
room, and said that Clarie was the proper person 
to make the investigation. 

“It was a little like having the ‘wonderful 
|}lamp’ to get that trunk and its contents for two 
pounds,”’ Arthur said. 

It was filled with beautiful dresses, chosen and 
| made with a taste that bespoke a lady-like owner. 
The place for the bonnets was occupied with 
pretty fichus and sleeves—not of lace, however, 
but of blonde, which is quite a different thing, as 
every woman knows, Then there were kid gloves 

half-a-dozen pairs at least—it is true they were 
|} sixes, and Clarie’s number was five and three- 
| quarters, but that was a trifle—and pretty ribbons, 
land belts for the different Some of the 
| dresses had been worn a , others were quite 
|new. There was no jewellery, and not a single 
| article of white clothing, except the blonde things, 
so that of course nothing was marked. The proba- 

bilities were that it was one of a number of trunks 
with which some one had started for a long sojourn 
jat some watering-place. The dresses had evi- 


’ 


SO We 


| 
| 


dresses, 
i 


IU 


} 
i 
} 
i 


something very superb; but I thought perhaps we | dently belonged to some rich and rather fashion- 


could raise the wind for a new dress or two, if we 
only had the trunk. So I went to the sale this 
afternoon, and I shall nevér again doubt that 
‘Fortune favors the brave,’ for it was raining cats 
and dogs, and there was scarcely any one there; 


some of the bidders had got tired and gone home. 


Is 


and this trunk was put up toward the last, when | 


able person of about our mother’s age; for there 
‘were two or three small articles of real lace among 
the variety of blonde things, which were evidently 
intended to conceal the fact that “ the parting was 
all too wide for her ladyship’s head.” At the very 
bottom of the trunk was one dress which had 
never been made up, and looked as if it were 


I had looked at it carefully bAore the sale com- | meant for some one younger than the owner of 


menced. There is no mark on it anywhere—it 


has not even a card; 


it is, besides, nearly new. | ous article, looking as if it had 


the other things must have been. It was a curi- 


been made to order 









mete 
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in some foreign country—a heavy white silk, bro- 
caded with pink rosebuds, which were so beautiful 
that we almost thought they must have been 
wrought with a needle. 

The debate that followed, when everything had 
been inspected, lasted until nearly midnight. 
Clarie declared she could not use the things with 
any comfort, at least until after the trunk had been 
advertised. Arthur reassured her on this point, 
by the information that it had been advertised by 
the railway company, and that it was only after a 
sufficient time had elapsed to allow of an answer 
coming from any part of the United Kingdom that 
the sale had taken place. This was some consola- 
tion, but still it did not reconcile Clarie to the idea 
of wearing clothes that had belonged to some one 
else. I could see that our mother had the same 
feeling, and that she would have preferred that 
Clarie should give up the visit, rather than use 
these things. She felt less scruple about the trunk, 
and even suggested that Clarie should buy one or 
two dresses, simple and inexpensive; but Clarie 
well knew the pinching that would come upon the 
rest of us, if she consented to this. 

At last she agreed to go, using only such of the 
dresses as were necessary to make her present a 
respectable appearance. Arthur was triumphant 
again, and mother, Nellie, Clarie and I all stitched 
away, at every spare moment we had, at the dresses, 
which were so ample that there was n » difficulty 
in altering them to great advantage to fit Clarie’s 
slender figure. 

When she wrote her letter of acceptance, she 
inquired particularly how the bridesmaids were to 
dress, and received, of course, a minute descrip- 
tion in reply. We could not help thinking that 
her warm-hearted friend had adapted the dress to 
Clarie’s circumstances, for the material she men- 
tioned was simple white tarlatane. Clarie was 
tilled with dismay, however, at the announcement. 
The fact that there was a heavy white silk among 
the dresses had chiefly induced her to consent; 
and now, determined that no more should be spent 
on her, she again declared her intention of declin- 
ing. But here one of the family, who does not 
care to be particularized, came to the resque, and 
sternly forbade Clarie to write the proposed letter, 
saying, with an appearance of conviction that hid 
a quaking heart, that the dress should be forth- 
coming in time, and that none of the family should 
do without anything else to obtain it. Clarie, be- 
ginning to feel herself in the hands of destiny, 
submitted; and the aforesaid individual wasted a 
small amount of midnight gas, while she wrote 
out of her large experience a very pcor “article” 
for one of the magazines, which, strange to say, 
was accepted, and, what was much more important, 
paid for, and the dress was bought. 

So at last everything was ready, including the 
rosebud dress—which was so beautiful that we 
had persuaded Clarie into having it made up—and 
our darling set off one bright winter morning, full 
of pleasant excitement and delightful anticipations, 
and almost forgetting the compunctions about the 
trunk and its contents. Arthur had painted her 
name on one end of the trunk and her initials on 
the other: and it was so like the trunks of forty 
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other people at the station that Clarie said that she 
did not more than half expect to have it demanded 
of her before she reached the end of her journey. 
She had made arrangements with her scholars for 
an absence of three weeks, and we all rejoiced in 
her temporary freedom, hoping much from its 
effect upon her health. 

“Of course,’ she said, as we stood on the plat- 
form waiting for the train, ‘I shall tel] Alice and 
Rosie how I came by my ‘fine feathers,’ or else 
they would think I had been robbing a bank, or 
making mother sell the spoons ; but I do not know 
that any one else need know it.’’ 

We all agreed that it concerned no one else; 
and then the train came, and away she went, her 
bright face at the window as long as we could 
see it. 


Her first two or three letters were radiant; the 


| wedding had “ gone off”’ beautifully, and the bride 


had been féted by a host of relatives and friends. 
Then came a short, hurried note—she had been 
gone about ten days—saying that we might expect 
her home next day, and asking Arthur to meet 
her at the station. We were still wondering about 
this, and forming anxious conjectures as to the 
cause of this change in her plans, when the next 
post brought a longer but equally unsatisfactory 
letter, saying that Mrs. Merivale would not hear 
of her going before the three weeks were up, and 
was much grieved that she had limited herself to 
that space of time: so that, ‘‘ to please Rosie, and 
for other reasons,’’ she had consented to stay. 

“IT know,” she wrote, ‘that you will all think 
me very mysterious and ‘contrary,’ but I really 
cannot explain until I see you; it would take more 
paper than I have with me to write it all out, and 
I never did like to borrow.”’ 

Of course there was but one opinion in the 
family—it must be a love affair; and we all agreed 
in thinking that Clarie was treating us very shab- 
bily, and that she certainly had paper enough 
with her to tell us his name and where he lived, 
and a few other important particulars, such as the 
color of his eyes and hair. But we were well 
aware that the youngest daughter of the house had 
her share of firmness, and that it would be useless 
to ask any questions until “‘her ladyship’’ came 
home. We were so fully persuaded that it was a 
love affair that we fell into a way of talking and 
speculating about the ‘‘great unknown” which 
has since struck me as excessively funny. Clarie 
had always been fastidious, and the family was 
divided in its mind as to whether the “ great un- 
known” would be the impossible collection of 
perfections which we had occasionally heard de- 
scribed, or one of the extraordinary ordinary men 
who too often take the places reserved for paragons, 

Our impatience made Clarie’s absence seem 
longer, but it came to an end at last, and the day 
arrived which was to bring the absentee back to 
us. Nellie and Arthur went to the station, while 
mother and I put the finishing touches to Clarie’s 
room, and to the preparations for dinner and tea 
in one, which we had decided would be an accept- 
able offering to the traveller. 

“Though, to be sure,”’ said Nellie, “if she is in 
love, we are wasting provisions.”’ 
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At last she came, the dear youngest, without her 
cough, and looking so much better for her holiday 
that I think we all felt as if we had had a holiday 
ourselves. We half expected to see the “ great 
unknown”’ with her, and I said, a little disap- 
pointedly, when she was fairly settled in the par- 
lor: ‘‘So he did not come with you?”’ 

“You, too!’ she exclaimed, half laughing and 
half crying. “ Whatails all youchildren? Mother 
is the only member of the family still in her 
senses, for Nell and Arthur no sooner had me 
fairly out of the train than they said the very same 
thing to me, and when I asked what on earth they 
meant, they called mea humbug. Now, mother, 
what do they mean ?”’ 

“Why, my dear,’ began our mother, “it is only 


what your letters led us to expect. You have} 


made a great mystery about it—more, I think, than 
was necessary to your own family—but I hope we 
shall hear all about him now.”’ 

‘*My last hope is gone!’’ exclaimed Clarie, in 
despair. ‘‘ Mother is as bad as the rest of you; 
but, if any one would tell me what you are all 
driving at—”’ 

I thought it high time to cut the knot. 

‘Why, Clarie,’’ I said, “‘aren’t you engaged to 
be married? Or, at least, we thought that must 
be the secret.’’ 

** You've ‘ been asleep on the Queen’s highway,’ 
little woman,”’ said Clarie, laughing, ‘‘or you 
would never have dreamt of such a thing. No, 
you dear, foolish folk, I have not got into any such 
foolish scrape as that. I did not find what you 
call my impossible combination in Yorkshire; 
my mystery is much more prosaic than that, and 
I am sorry for all your disappointment. But, in- 
deed, I am as hungry as a hawk; let me eat first, 





was to come that afternoon, and would probably 
accompany us in the evening. She was very 
handsome, and went into society a great deal ; and 
Rosie said, if I made a good impression, it would 
reflect credit on her for her choice of afriend. Of 
course this was all her nonsense; but I saw she 
really wanted me to wear the dress; so, to please 
her, I yielded, although I felt a greater reluctance 
to put it on than I thought I should, 

“Mrs. Clifford—the aunt—arrived in the after- 
| noon, but I did not see anything of her until we 
| went to tea; then I was introduced, and fell in love 
| with her immediately. She is one of the most 
fascinating women I have ever met—very hand- 

some, and justa little bit stately, with the sweetest 
| voice I have ever heard, She must be very ‘ well 
| preserved,’ for she certainly does not look old 
| enough to be Mr. Merivale’s aunt, except that her 
hair is white; she wears it in lovely soft curls at 
her temples, and it looks as thick as mine. She is 
|} an Italian by extraction, but has spent most of her 
| life in this country. She must have seen how she 
fascinated me ; and she was very gracious—though, 
to be sure, she was that to everybody. Rosie told 
me after tea, when we went up to dress, that she 
}should be jealous of me if her aunt liked me 
| much, for she was as much in love with her as I 
was, 

“Rosie came into my room when she was 
| dressed, and fixed the flowers in my hair—some 
| rosebuds as nearly like those in the dress as pos- 
| sible, which she had selected for me without my 
| knowledge—and said all sorts of flattering things 
| about how I looked; and then we went down w 

the drawing-room together. Mrs. Clifford was 
| already there, standing before the fire, and looking 
like an empress in her purple velvet dress, As 





and I promise to talk afterward, and tell you a| soon as we came in, and she caught sight of us, I 


story that will last half the evening, although it is 
not a love story.”’ 
When tea was over, we all drew round the fire, 


with the modern Scheherazade in the middle of 
the group, and also in the biggest chair, in con- | 


sideration of her fatigue. 
* You know,” she began, “‘ what a discussion we 
had as to whether we should or should not make 


up that beautiful odd piece of new silk that was | 


in that trunk?’’ Weallnodded. ‘ Well, ‘thereby 
hangs the tale’ which I am about to tell you. I 
have myself to thank for consenting to have it 
made; but somehow I fancied it more than all the 
others, because I knew it had never been worn. 
Of course I told Rosie all about the trunk and 
things, and she said that Arthur was an angel, 
aud that I might tell him so, and that she thought 
it was good fun, and that I need not have hesi- 
tated a moment—she wouldn’t. She promised 
not to mention it, however, for, as I suggested to 
her, other people might not look at it precisely as 
she did. 

‘‘IT wore my bridesmaid’s dress at the first two 
or three parties; but one morning, as we were 
talking about a particularly large and magnificent 
one which was to take place that evening, Rosie 
insisted that I should wear my ‘rosebud’ dress. 
One of her reasons, she said, for wanting me to 
look my best was that an aunt of her husband’s 


| saw her give a great start and then turn pale, If 
| she had not been such a thorough lady, she would 
| have stared, and my guilty conscience about the 
| dress made me blush. 
} “*Doesn’t she look lovely, Aunt Margaret?’ 
| said Rosie, like a goose; though I will do her the 
justice to say that she had not spoken of what I 
| wore. , 

‘**She would justly regard such a remark from 
so new an acquaintance as I am in the light of an 
impertinence,’ observed Mrs, Clifford, with dig- 
| nity. 

‘‘ Poor little Rose froze ina moment. You may 
imagine I did not feel much more comfortable; 
and we were all glad—at least I know I was—that 
Mr. Merivale came in just then and told us the 
| carriage was ready. He did not notice how con- 
| strained we all were—being ‘only a man,’ you 
know—and talked very pleasantly all the way; 
but, although Rosie and I did our best to second 
|} him, we felt too much chilled to succeed very 
| well. Rosie—poor child !—thought that she, with 
| her unlucky speech, was ‘the cause of our an- 
| guish;’ but I had a feeling in my heart that it was 
something worse, I knew that I had met with the 
| rightful owner of my trunk; still I could not see 
| why she had turned pale on recognizing the dress. 


| I do not think that either Rosie or I enjoyed the 
| party. I had the pleasure of thinking that I was 
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the ‘innocent cause,’ besides the knowledge 
must either enter into an explanation with 


Clitford of my own accord, or have her ask me for 


one, or suffer from her freezing manner should 


she be too proud to say enything. 
‘““My dilemma had three horns, you see, so I 


chose the first. When we came home, Mrs. Clif- 


ford and I were left alone together in the drawi1 
room for a few minutes; so I resolved 

action, and asked her if I might come to her r 

for a little while, when we went up-sta had 
something to say to her. She looked surprised, 


} 


but said, ‘Certainly,’ and, before anything more 


na 


could be said, Rosie came back, and we all went 


up-stairs., 


my room to talk over the par 
did: I hurriedly took off the hateful dress 


ty, as 


‘te you the little note that surprised ) 
it on my wrapper, and 
went and tappe 
me in, an i ask 
down herself 
» freezing 
I did not wai 
k me what vanted, but plunged into m) 
ct, and t he story from beginning to end, 
not making at we were in a desti 
trying to make 
nly extras we had to d 
never said a word ur til 1 stopped, and th 
I looked up how she took it 


stood right in f t of m 
l 


inds, ¢ ki dn I burst out 
I 


baby; but I could n 

felt relieved, and it was so sweet 

have in that way. She petted and comfo: 

just as vou might have done, mother; and when 


was quiet again, she said: ‘ My child, you have 
} 
I 


saved us both much pain 


v vour fra 
relieved my mind i 
form no idea until y 
And then she told me 
“She lost 
travelling 
trunks, ar 
pressly 
others were fil 
her son, who had 
trunk was sent off ith 
without even a card on 
nothing whatever by wh 
guished, sne gave up all 
lier nephew did inquire and advertise 
she and her son had gone, but was never able to 
hear anything of it. She resigned herself to her 
fate, caring more for the loss of that beautiful 


dress—which sl] was taking over to favorite 
niece of hers—th she did for her own things. 
That was my ‘rosebud’ dress. But now comes 
romance of the trunk, which I have been 


the last, seeing that it most concerns 


“Mrs. Clifford asked me if I had any objection 
o her seeing the trunk, as she had a particular 
reason for wishing to do so. Of course I had not; 
so she came with me to my room, where it was 

VoL, XLU1.—18, , 


Rose was so sleepy that she just bade 


rood-night at my door, instead of coming into 


lying, and waited for me to raise the lid. Then 
she asked me if I had any papers in that little poc- 
ket on one of the trays that you perhaps remember 
seeing. I said I had not; whereupon she asked 
me for a penknife, and opened the pocket and 
passed the blade along the inner edge somewhere. 
She smiled at my look of astonishment, saying 
that she would explain her strange proceeding 

a moment; and from between the two linings 
which she had separated in this way she drew out 
a little folded paper. Then she took my hand and 
said, with her voice all trembling: ‘ My child, how 
can I ever thank you?’ 

*“*She could not say anything more for 

minutes, but when she could speak steadily again 


she told me what it all meant. I do not understand 


gal technicalities, but paper was a deed or 
something which involved the possession of neat 
all her property. 1ot quite understand 
statement, but i vas something to this 

when she first lost her trunk, she was not at 
anxious about the document, for there was another 
just as good with her lawyer; but his office was 
burnt down within a month or two afterwards, and 


relation of her husband’s—her husband 


many years ago—had laid claim to the pr 
She had no proof to sustain her rights—tho 
course everybody who knew her believed 
be the rightful owner—and now this deed, « 
ever it was, might save the property for her. 


had to go on to London to consult with her lay 
about it, and was going to begin a fresh searcl 
the trunk the nextday. The reason she had turns 


ale when she saw mi 


that dress was that 

ce to whom she was taking it had died soon 
after Mrs. Clifford last went to I had re- 
minded her of this niece, id, when she first 


met me, and when she saw that dress she 


I 
was painfully startled. 
**T still meant to come home tl 
had had thi k, for I thoug 
asanter for everybody, and so I 
morning after 
ev were both so 
to stay so much, that 
. Mrs. Clifford would not he 
trunk and other things back. At first 


‘composed about it. But 


( you could only have 

heard how she talked! She said that she had never 

had a daughter, and that it would pain her if ] 
cept the things as a remem bran 

As if I hadd 


irpose! And Rosie sided with her, 


I had done her. 

so that I had 
yield; and Mrs, Clifford said I was to ] 

and have the rest of the dresses made 


went 


home—it would please her so to k1 
was wearing them. 
**And now comes that which most 

myself. Mrs. Clifford is going back to 

three or four weeks to visit her son, who is mar- 
ried and settled there, and she says she is commis- 
sioned by her daughter-in-law to bring a governess 
for her children—and she wants to take me. The 
salary is just three times as much as I get now for 
my music lessons; and Mrs, Clifford says that, 
although she may be partial, she thinks that I 
cannot fail to like her relations, and to be happy 


ee en ay 
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with the 
out ¢ 


She did not want me to decide with- 
mother and all of but she 


e an answer as soon as possible. There 


rh. 


g you, 
would li 
my story’s ended! 
and 


remarks, 


And now, my very patient 
attentive audience, you may all make your 
These were many, as may be supposed, and we 
ng of Clarie’s good fortune till 
mother fairly drove us to bed. Of it was 
decided that Clarie should accept the situation. 
Mrs. Clifford answered her note of acceptance 
with one of cordial thanks, in which she begged 
permission to stay a night with us on‘her way to 
her son’s home; afterwards Clarice and she could 
proceed tos It was a little out of her way, 
we knew, and Clarie had expected to meet her at 
the railway-station, so that we felt very much 
pleased with the thoughtful kindness which the 
proposal s d. She came, and we were all as 
much charmed with her as Clarie had been, and it 


sat up talki our 


course 


ether. 


we 


took away much of the sorrow of parting with our 
darling saw what had 
secured. 

Clarie passed three happy years in her Italian 
home—for such she felt it to be—coming home for 
her vacation every summer, and looking stronger 
and prettier each time, we thought. She often 
saw the kind friend who had been the cause of her 


when we a friend she 


k 
good fortune, and the love between them seemed 
to increase with each meeting. At the end of these 
vears two of the children of whom Clarie had 
charge were sent to school; and, although her 
employers urged her to stay until the third should 
be prepared for school also, she could not disap- 
point Arthur by turning a deaf ear to his proud 
and happy letter of entreaty that she would come 
to the home where he could “* keep us all now, and 
let us do nothing from morning till night if we 
liked.”’ all together once more—not 
‘*doing nothing from morning till night’? by any 
means, but consulting our own inclinations about 
the style of our work a little more than we used 
to do. 

Arthur talked of buying another trunk for him- 
self, and setting out to make his fortune, but con- 
cluded to stick to the surer 
way in which he 
reason to reer: 


» we are 


Kf 


if somewhat slower 
had started; and he has had no 
t having done so. 

THE softest road is not always the best road. 
is on the 
usually safer 


It 
1s 


3! th ice we slip; a rough path 
r our feet. 

ONE cheerful face ina household will keep every- 
warm within. Envy, hatred, 
ishness, despondency, and a host of 
evil passions, may lurk around the door, they 
0k within, but they can never enter 
there; the cheerful face will put them 
ght. 


thing bright 
malice, self 


anda 


may even | 
and abide 
to shame and fl 
‘* As NO one,”’ savs Mrs. Steele, *‘ is abused save 
to a willing listener, the friend who tells you she 
has heard you calumniated must be ranked with 
the calumniator She is even worse than they 
are; for, if it had not been for her, you might never 
have known the unpleasant things they said of 
vou. This, at rate, is one of those numerous 
circumstances which ignorance is really bliss. 


| 


ny 
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DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 
BY ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER IX. 

the residence of 

Norman made a visit 

She found Mrs, Pyne 
she Her 
room had been put in order by some of the women 
upon whom she had urged the duty of caring for 
|}asick neighbor; and iny things needed for the 
baby and her mother had been supplied from 
their scanty stores, 

“Where is thy hu 
sick wife. 

The pale face of th mi 
answered: * He's a 
He worked thers 

| sent us sugar, and t 
things we needed 


| 


N retiring 
Strong, Deborah 


tow. 


from Deacon 
*Coulter’s | 


more comfortable than 


had expects d. 


s * asked Deborah of th« 
in brightened as she 
sogan’s again to-day, 
sterday, and Mr. Logan 
flour, and ever so many 
deal more I am 
bought; and he told 
rning, as he had some- 
And 


sure 
than the wages would 
John to come again | 
him t 
never going to drink a1 
lives.”’ 

A glad expr 
countenance, 

“Oh, if he'll 


li OTL ‘ | ) 
* John’s 


thing more for John says he's 


ig again as long as he 
into the 


woman 


it!’ she added. 
industriot | capable, and honest, 
There’s no f setting along if he'll 
only let drink alon 
The light faded fro: 
expression came over j 
‘*His help must « 
‘Thee remembers wh 
lock to our Father in 
strength to overcome. H 
The woman shook her head. 
family Bible once; and u 
and the births and deat 
went with the rest, 
How, I don’t know. 
sobbed, 
Deborah drew from her pocket a small 
ment, and, opening it, read fi 


lear al 


wan face, and a dreary 


m God,’’ said Deborah. 
I said yesterday? If we 
Heaven, He will give us 
is thee a Bible ?”’ 

**We had a large 
marriage was in it, 

our children, But it 
1ings got to the worst. 
caught her breath and 


W 


Testa- 


ym one of the Gos- 


pels a few comforting izes. Then closing the 
book, she said: ‘* Ther , power in God's Holy 
Word by which we m juer in every tempta- 
tion. I will le ument; and I want 
thee to promise in it every day; 
not only to read in 
band to read it 
dinner-time to-day, 
that I left it particularly for 


ay < 

ave Lis Lest 
me and 
but to get thy hus- 
! 
bit 


the 
and that 


+ 


al comes home at 
and say 
I want 
re he goes away in the 
he bed 
but to think often 
opts and its promises.” 
met Deborah on the 
she had called 
m, some drawn 
a little 
me attracted by a latent 


show him book, 
him, 


him to read a chapter 
Lroecs to 


morning, and a chapter 
night; and not to read it only, 
through the day of its pre 
A few of the women wl 
day before, hearing that 
into Mrs. Pyne’s 
curiosity, some by the 
toward themselves, and 


came 


h of charity 


s 
* Entered according t 
by T. §. Anruvr, in the Off 
at Washington. 
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desire to come once more under the influences 
which had moved them so strangely; the tender 
mpressions of which they were not yet able to 
shake off. 

Deborah spoke kindly to them all, saying how 
nleasant it was to see the comfort their neighborly 
, ire had brought to their sick sister. ‘God sees 
ind knows it all,’’ she said in her sweet, assuring 
wav; “for He is everywhere present. Not alone 
in temples and in great congregations, but in poor, 
little places like this, And where two or thre« 
we gathered together in His name, He tells us 
that He is in their midst. I think you must all 
have felt His presence yesterday. Iam sure I did. 
The house of God and the gate of Heaven are not 
ulways grand and glorious to human eyes; but 
often very humble and poor, It was not to the 
rich, and great, and powerful that our blessed 
Lord came two thousand years ago, but to the lost 
sheep of the Hous f Israel. He fed the hungry, 
ind clothed the naked, and healed the sick, and 
rave comfort to those who mourned, He is st 
the same kind and loving Saviour; and though 
we cannot see Him with our bodily eves, He is vet 
very near to each one of us. * Behold,’ He says, 


loor and knock. If any man hea! 





my voice and open the door, I will come in to him 
and will sup with him, and he with me.’ Let me 
read you some of the beautiful and precious things 
He said to His disciples. And He is saying them 
ilways to those who try to follow Him, eve 
though they be very far off, and though they halt 
und stumble in their steps.’ 

And she opened to Matthew and read a portior 
of the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. After th 


she prayed with them; and so tenderly uttered 
and in such homely phrase, as fitting the occasior 
were her petitions, that most of the women had 
wet eyes when they rose from their knees. 
Then she took each of them by the hand in turn, 
, 


saving an encouraging word, and particularly en- 


joining on them to be considerate of each othe 
and helpful when it lay in their power. 


“And don’t forget our sick sister here,’’ she 


rdded. ‘It does my heart good to see how much 


has been done for her. How nice and clean het 





room has been made, and how many li 
forts have been brought to her. And I can see in 
your faces that you are all glad and happy over 


] 
I 
{ 
I 


what has been done; and is not that eling a 
sweet reward? Surely itis! Do you know what 
it means? ‘The Saviour stood and knocked at the 
door of your hearts; and you opened the door 


when you put forth a hand to help and comfort 
our sick and suffering neighbor ; when you obeyed 
His divine precept, ‘ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even sotothem.’ And then He 





was able to come in and bless you. 


** Dear sisters! 





Iam not talking idly. The Lord 
our God has indeed been very near to vou all, even 
in your very hearts. Oh, do not cast Him out, and 
shut and bar the door! Do not turn away from 
Him. I know your lot is hard. That some of you 
have want, and suffering, and sin to contend with, 
and that temptation meets you at every turn. So 





much the greater need have you of a divine Helper 
und Saviour. So much the greater need of a 
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] 

| Friend who will stick closer than a brother. You 
| all know what is right and what is wrong. Doing 
| right is obeying God's laws; doing wrong is break- 
ling them. Doing right brings us so near to Him 


that He can help and bless us; doing wrong sets 





us off to a distance—shuts the door against Him 


and leaves us helpless among the enemies who 


are sceking to destroy our souls. Doing right is 


coming into the light and warn ot God’s pre- 


sence; doing wrong is going away in cold and 
larkness.”’ 


So she talked with them, until she lifted their 


souls into a } 
see by a new light, until juster ideas of God than 
hey had heretofore known became clear to their 
minds, and a sense of His love, and care, and per- 
the lowliest, and vilest, and 

hildren, took hold 
of their perceptions 
“We have had a pleasant time together in this 


r ‘ said Deborah, as she was going away 





They promised with a hearty assent 

* And don't forget,’ she added, *‘ that the plea- 
santness and profit of our meeting to-morrow will 
be all the greater for our good life till then. What 


I mean by a good life, is keeping ourselves from 


wrong d ur to 1 t i ( lirst st p n 
) og 1 — } } oo ‘ 

doing ¢ 1 Inde it has en said that not to 
do ev is to dog ad But each one of vou under- 
stands her duty well enough. As far as you see 
it, try to do it; and the very effort will 1 God 





nearer and make doing right an easier thing than 


iny of you imagine. Oh, my sisters! God loves 


ind cares for each one of you as much as He does 

the purest and saintliest in the land; and if 
vou will turn to Him and let Him be vour Friend, 
He will lead you into straight paths and make the 
dreary wastes of life blossom as the ros« 


She went away, leaving the women to talk fora 


ther, and strengthen each other in 


resolutions. Mrs. Pyne’s small 





few more orderly touches; her bed was made a 




















ttle softer; a bow! of w: el was prepared 
ind the | cor rt I I The p } 
chamber w lr hay known as the dreary 
one it vhich Deborah Norman came on the d 
before Not } her vn hands had these changes 
been wrought, but | t] hands of those into 
whom she had been able to infuse a portion of tha 
spirit by which her own life was influenced 

Sandy Spieler tried, but in vain, to throw off the 
effect produced by yrah’s sit. As he had 
i¢ it adi v Ml 1 be So t proy i I he COU l 
not look rtain place in his bar-room without 
seeing the form of the kneeling voung Quakeress 
with her pure and saintly face uplifted to heaver 
He still felt the gentle pressure of her hand in his 
still heard the sweet but serious tones of her voice 
as she talked with God as to a friend, fa t we, 
ind asked that he micht be led to see the evil work 
he was doing and moved to abandon it. TI 
were periods, in the wakeful night that followed, 


in which he felt real distress of mind; 


which he more than half resolved to shut the door 


of his saloon and pour his liquor into the stre¢ 
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He was not a thoroughly bad man, caring little 
as to who suffered so he obtained the desire of his 
heart. His childhood had not been passed among 
the base and vicious, but in a Christian home, 
back to which his memory could never go with- 
out unveiling the image of his mother with 
white-rol 
his evenin 
little 
temptation, 


g prayer. She died while he was yeta 
and then he drifted out upon a sea of 
and lost the better influences that 
would have led him to a higher and nobler man- 
hood than the one he had obtained. He had 
sought in many ways to earn his livelihood; but 


boy, 


never took the gains of dishonesty or oppression. 
Something that remained with him from child- 
hood held him back, and kept him from the reck- 
less abandonment of many of those with whom he 
was thro He had been in 
Spangler: mployment as an agent when the 
stages ran between Kedron and the State capitol, 
but lost his position when the railroad threw out 
the st: ind not finding anything to do that 
just suite: , took the advice of Spangler, who 
advanced a few hundred dollars, and opened 
a drinking-saloon. The business had been profit- 
able, and Spieler, at the time of his introduction to 
the read 

perty, and 
each year, 

It cal 

There w 

agreeabl 

often di 
young me 
uncommon thing 
third gl 
already t: 


Desp« rat 


association. 


art lit 


hin 
bL1Tt) 


was in possession of a snug little pro- 
was 
said that he liked his business. 
iuny things about it that were dis- 
annoying; and many things that 
his peace of mind. The fall 
vays troubled him; and it was no 
for him to refuse a second ora 
when he saw that a customer had 
flicient to confuse his brain. 


ISS, 
iken SU 

ves and sad-hearted mothers came, 
sometime bar-room of Sandy Spieler, and 
begged him 1 to sell liquor to their husbands or 
their sons. Such visitations were particularly un- 
pleasant. as not hardened or brutal enough 
ith insult. Their tearful 
s and pleading sentences, made 


Ile w 
to spurn th 1 W eyes, 
their suffering fact 
a painful i ression on his feelings that did not 
quickly pas , 

On the ¢ that succeeded Deborah's visit, 
Spieler had in an unusual number of people, 
among whom were Spangler and the young man 
named H \n incident so singular and almost 
character as the visit referred to, 
had already be town talk, and given t 
Spieler’s r-room a kind of notoriety that at- 
n its ordinary run of customers. 

and coarse, threw off his vulgar 
sms, at which the company laughed 
He did not spare the young Quakeress 
but to this few gave a hearty re- 
was noticed that Spieler looked 


startling in its 


some 


tracted mo: 
Spangler, 
jests and w 
as usual, 
in his vil 
sponse ; 
grave and uisappr 
“ Where’ 
looking ab 
** Oh, he 
a laugh. 
‘Get the anxious-bench ready, Sandy, my boy!” 
And Spangle1 1 his hand on a settee. ‘* We're 
going to have a prayer-meeting. Catch hold, Vic- 


ana 
ving. 
Gilbert?” 
room, 


along soon,”’ 


s asked Spangler, 


nh 


replied Howe, with 


a 
ed child kneeling before her and saying | 


growing more comfortably off 


of 





~“ 


tor! There! I in front of the bar—pulpit I 
mean—and we’l it the chan—’’ 
“Stop!” cried Spieler, 


ere Spangler could utter the word that was on his 


tight 
l 


= 
1) 
CALL 


in a quick, angry voice, 
| lips. There’s been enough of this!’ 

“ Highty-tighty !’ ej as hy 
raised himself erect. ** What's to pay now? Hold 
your horses, my boy, and don’t let’s have a smash 
up!’ 

**Hold your own horses,”’ replied Spieler, his 
‘or turn them into another 


wulated Spangler, 


brows growing hot; 
road,”’ 

** Not at your bidding,”’ 
prise which had come into his t 
angry frown. 

At this moment the doo 
and Deborah cam« noiselessly that no one 
heard the sound of entrance, But all who 
were looking at the saloon-keeper saw him start, 
and his countenance ch: A moment 
wards, and the hush was so deep that the fall of a 


said Spangler, the sur- 
ace changing to an 


ol the bar-room opened, 


ilk SO 
her 
nge, ailer- 
pin could have been heard on the floor. 

The face of Deborah Norman, as she advanced a 
few steps into the room, was pale almost to white- 
ness; but the very peace ol God rested upon it. 
Out of her calm, tender eyes an angel looked in 
love and pity. Even Spangler felt a subduing 
power. She silent for a little while; then 
her voice broke out clear and serious, every heart 
answering with a strange thrill: ‘‘If I could say, 
‘Peace be unto this h how gladly would I 
say it. But I cannot.’ 

Then she was silent f 


stood 


al 
us¢ 


No 


one could speak or in any way set her at defiance. 


or a brief space longer. 


There was a spell like that of some fabled enchan- 
tress in her presence. 

‘“*We are all God’s children,” she said, her voic« 
rising to a firmer pitch; He 
an equal love; letting His sun shine 


> loves us with 
upon the evil 
upon the just 
who keep His laws, He 
ll understanding—a 
rive to His 
counsels at naught, because in so doing they shut 
their hearts Him. We 
when we do good to the neighbor 


and 
and the good, and sending his rain 
and the unjust. To th 
gives a peace that passeth a 
that He cannot 


Se 


peace those who set 


against keep His laws 
; and we break 
them when we do eyil.”’ 

She was silent again for some moments; but the 
weird power of her presence remained unbroken, 

‘**We cannot exist for a single instant without 
Him,” went on, with a deeper impressiveness 
in her tones. ‘‘ Nor can we hide ourselves from 
His presence. n the daytime and 
in the night; sees do, and knows our 
secret thoughts Should we 


she 


He is with us i 
. 


all that we 


most and purposes, 


not be very circumspect, my friends—very careful 
as to what we do and say 
ment under the eyes of Gi 
and just, and merciful God? 
And not feel 
comes moved by His Spirit, 
accord, to speak to you of these things. She would 
rather hide herself in some secret place than ap- 
pear in your presence; but she cannot keep back 
this testimony and be innocent before God.”’ 
Then, sinking upon her knees in the midst of 


thus living each mo- 
A pure, and loving, 
Think of it, friends! 
His servant, who 
not of her own 


do angry with 


and 


Ss 


this company of deeply-impressed men, Deborah 


















) 
art, 
ci 
1a 
da 














Norman lifted her sweet face and large, 
eves heavenward, and in a clear voice, the slight 
tremor of which betrayed the strain on her feel- 
ings, prayed, briefly, thus: 

‘‘ There is an evil thing, Lord, in our midst, and 
the hurt of the people is very great. <A cry of 
bitter anguish is going up to Thee night and day. 
Out of this place in which we now call unto Thee 
for help, a stream of desolation pours its waters of 
They are very bitter, and 


destroy every green and beautiful thing that comes 


sorrow and despair. 


in their w: Standing in Thy presence, now, is 


one made in Thy image and likeness; born that 





he might become an angel; endowed with infinit 
+1 


it 


eapacities for doing good. His hand is on 
source of this fiery stream. At his will it flows; 


at his will it can cease. Touch his heart, oh, ten- 


der and loving God! 
see the awful work that he is doing. Lead him 


Open his eves that he may 
into a better way. Let him not be angry with Thy 
servant, whom Thou 


lr} 


hast sent hither, for her 
seeming boldness. Thou knowest her heart, and 
how she has striven with Thy Spirit that she 
might not do this thing. Pity and hel 
our weakness; and if we cannot do a 
our neighbor, hold us back, Lord, from doing him 
any harm. And may Thy peace dwell in 
hearts. Amen. 

She arose quickly, like one who had been 
pelled to stand at a post of danger up to an ap- 
pointed moment, and then, in returning weakness 
fled away. Dropping her eyes to the floor, sh 
went out hastily, not lool} 
the left. 

The first to speak, because the least impressed, 
was Len Spangler. Wheeling round to the bar, 
over which Spieler was leaning with his head bent 
forward, he reached out one of his hands, saying, 
with affected eagerness: “Brandy! Quick! O1 
I shall faint! That young woman will be the 
death of m«¢ 

But Spieler did not stir from his position; he 
only lifted his eyes to the face of Spangler and 
looked at him in an absent kind of way. 

“Brandy, man! Are you moonstruck?” ¢ 
claimed the latter, with rising impatience. 








At this Spieler drew himself up slowly, and 
stood with the air of a man in debate over som« 
question involving grave considerations, His 
singular manner and the growing excitement of 
Spangler caused the rest of the company to move 
forward, curious to see what would follow. A 
unter, 


bottle of spirits was standing on the ec 
“Brandy! Do you hear?’ shouted Spangler. 
At this Spieler’s mind leaped toadecision. His 
eyes flashed with a sudden light; his mouth be- 
eame firm. Reaching for the bottle that stood 
before him, he put it back upon the shelf from 
which he had taken it just as Deborah came in, 
and said in a low but resolute voice: ‘‘ No more 
brandy! 
The blank amazement which came into Spang- 
ler’s face was curious to see. It had in it some- 
thing almost ludicrous. He stepped back several 
paces from the bar, looking at the saloon-keeper 
as at some strange apparition. Before he could 
speak, Spieler continued : ve If any one here wishes | 


I am done with this business !’’ 
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tender | to try his hand at this business, there’s a chance 


open to him. As for me, I’ve sold my last drink.”’ 

‘*IT swear!’ ejaculated Spangler, his countenance 
expressing the utmost astonishment, 

‘* And I swear, too,”’ said Spieler, turning to the 
shelves behind his bar, and pushing back the de- 
canters one after another, as if to add an emphasis 
to his purpose. 

‘You can’t be in earnest, Sandy Spieler!’ re- 
marked one of the company. 

‘* Never more so in my life,’”’ he returned. “If 
you can stand praying like that, all right, come 
I'll sell out cheap.” 


The man shook his head, saying: “I might 


along and try it. 


have taken your offer a week ago; but don’t just 
fancy the look of things now. If prayer-meetings 





are to be mixed up with liquor-selling, I shall not 
try my hand at the business,”’ 

* Wouldn't advise you,’’ 
the devil were to come here and kick up a row, 
I'd pitch in and see who'd come off second best; 
but I can't fi 


to do with them. And then, you see,”’ lowering 


ght with angels. Don’t know what 


his voice we may laugh and <e and say what 


who is stronger than we are. 





except Spangle 








iths and jeers, r t 
out any show of resentment; but kept firm to his 
essed determinatic 
( 1aeverm nation, 
“If vou want the place you can have it at your 
wn price he said. ‘**I’m out of the business 
from this hour and don’t mean to sell another 


glass. Much obliged to you all for 


; I 
We've had some jolly times; but I’m afraid some 








have had to pay the piper who didn’t enjoy the 
nusic, and that wl we were merry many were 
sad b use of Our merriment, It isn’t an agree- 
ible thought, when wv me right d n t that 
n our gains others have 1 and in our pleasures 
thers have sorrow. There is no good in this busi- 
ness except the money-good that comes over the 

unter; what goes over helps no one and hurts 


many. Youall know thisas wellasI do. Peter! 


He turned to a bar-tender. 
The man came forward, saying: ‘* Well, sir?’ 
**Shut up the windows, and close the doors.”’ 
“Sir?” In no feigned surprise 
**Shut the doors and windows.” 
‘Yes, sir.” And the man moved to do his 


bidding. 
* Well, if you aren’t the eussedest fool I ever 
heard of!’ cried Spangler. 
**Perhaps I am; but vou know the fools are not 
all dead,"’ returned Spieler, turning off the rough 
speech with a laugh. 
The shutters were closed and the blinds put up. 





One 





er another of Spieler’s customers went 
drifting out slowly, and going off thoughtful and 
serious, until only Len Spangler remained. By 
this time even his excitement had cooled down 
considerably. 

“This does beat the devil, Sandy!’ he said, in 
a tone of remonstrance, when they were alone, 
‘* Have you lost your seven senses? 
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“T don’t know how many senses I’ve lost, Mr. 
Spangler,’ was the steadily-spoken reply, ** but 
I’ve found something that was mislaid a good 
many years ago.” 

‘“* What do you call it?” 

* Humanity.” 

* Faugh !”’ 

““T heard you denounce Deacon Strong only 
yesterday for his inhumanity toward that young 
girl Victor Howe was telling us about, because he 
docked her four and a half days’ wages for three 
days lost through sickness.” 

“A cursed hypocrite!’ exclaimed Spangler, 
almost savagely. 

“Tt was hard and inhuman, certainly ; but what 
better am Lif I take from some half-crazed wretch 
the money that should buy bread for his starving 
children, and put it into my own till, giving him 
in return a draught that will make him madder 
than befcre? 

“Oh, pshaw! Don’t pile it on after that fashion! 
You do nothing of the kind.” 

**Tt comes so near to it often, that the difference 
lies only in words,” returned Spicler. ‘* Deacon 
Strong grinds and robs the poor in one way, and 
tavern-keepers in another. We're all in the same 
boat.’’ 

“But you’re not a set of whining hypocrites. 
You don’t pretend to be serving God while work- 
ing for the devil.” 

“Thank you for the last word, Mr. Spangler! 
It comes in pat, and strikes the nail I have just 
driven in a clinching blow.”’ 

“You never pretended that you were working 
for God,”’ said the other, with a laugh. 

“No; I was working for myself and the devil, 
as you said just now; trying, like your Deacon 
Strong, to get as much and give as little as possi- 
ble. To make money, no matter who lost it o1 
who was hurt. That’s the long and short of it, 
and there’s no use in trying to put any other face 
on the thing. It may be very generous in me to 
hand out a few dollars, as I did last week, to keep 
a poor sick woman from starving, because Deacon 
Strong had, on some shabby pretense, held back 
her daughter's wages. But my self-praise an 
denunciation of the deacon ar’n’t worth much as 
things are. If the money that sick woman's hus- 
band pays every week to tavern-keepers—I’ ve had 
my full share of it, as you know—had been taken 
home, there’d have been no necessity for the girl’s 
working in Strong’s mill, and no lack of bread for 
his wife and children.” 

* You didn’t mpel him to drink at your bar,” 
was answered. 

“T took his money and gave him drink when I 
knew that his wife and children were cold and 
hungry,” said Spieler. ‘I spoke to him plea- 
santly, and made him welcome. I encouraged 
him to visit my saloon that I might get the bread- 
money of his starving babes. It was I who helped 
to send his poor weakly child to labor for long, 
tiresome hours in the deacon’s mill, that she might 
earn the bread the price of which was in my 
till 1” 

“Good heavens, Sandy! Are you losing your 
your mind? What's come over you?” 


* You're not a fool, Spangler. You know what's 
what as well as any other man. I’m talking on 
the square, and you know it. Neither you nor I 

| go through the world with our eyes shut. When 


| I went into this business, I understood what I was 


doing, and knew that so long as I remained in it | 
would do more harm than good. But I was cor 
nered like, and this seemed the only way out 


You stood my friend and helped me toa start. 1 


;hever meant to stay in it longer than was needed 


to geta pile. I haven't got a very big one yet, but 
I'm going out. I heard a preacher say once that 
money got through fraud, or wrong, or any hurt t 
the neighbor, never did good to any one, and often 
proved a curse. And I shouldn’t wonder if he 
was right. Tavern-k pers, asa class, don’t come 
out very well in the long run. They’re not a 
happy, contented or prosperous set of mep. 
Trouble is always coming to them in one way or 
another; and they are almost always cursed in 
their children, if they have any. They make a 
good deal of money when they stick close to busi 
ness; but, somchow, it slips easily through their 
fingers, and if they happen to get a liking fo: 
drink, it’s all over with them in a few years, And 
then, you see, this business doesn’t bring a man 
into safe company. If he’s at all weak or confid 
ing, his ‘friends’ will ck him out in little or no 
time, and then kick him ir the gutter if he com- 
plains of ill usage.” 

“Good for you, Sar exclaimed Spangler, 
half-amused and hal prised. ‘“*I see where 
you're drifting. Going the temperanee-lec- 
ture business.”’ 

“No, going out o inkard-making busi- 
ness,’”’ replied the other. “It's of no use mincing 
words. You know, and I know, that the greatest 
curse of this and every American city is to 
be found in bars and ¢ ng-saloons, That two 
thirds of all the m and crime from which the 
people suffer flow dir rom them. We've had 
ourown time abusing Deacon Strong forrobbingthe 
poor of their hard-earned wages; but if there were 
no taverns in Kedron to drain the life out of them 
first, and then drive helpless women and children 
to his mill in order to save themselves from starva 
tion, he would find less opportunity for grinding 
oppression. We take the loaf, and he scrimps the 
crust. It’s an upper and a lower millstone busi- 
ness ; and God help the wretches who get between 
them !’ 

There was an impressiveness in the manner of 
Sandy Spieler that added force to what he said. 
The effect on Spangler was a surprise to him. 

**God help them, sure enough!” responded that 
individual, with an emphasis that revealed a 
change in both sentiment and feeling. 

“Tt’s the old story of the mote and the beam, 
Mr. Spangler. I shall see much clearer to pluck 
the mote out of Deacon Strong’s eye if I get the 
beam out of my own.” 

“'That’s Scripture,’ said Spangler, with return- 
ing levity. ‘‘Hope you're not going to turn 
preacher, my boy!’ 

“There’s no harm in Scripture and a sight of 


good,” was replied. If we all went by Scripture, 


“ 


we'd be better and happier, I’m thinking.” 
‘ 
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0 as you'd be done by. That’s Scripture, | room, she dropped upon the bed, burying her 
it?’’ face in a pillow. For full twenty minutes she lay i 





“yo.”" as motionless as one asleep. ; 






e.”” When she arose, at length, and pushed back the ; 





“Tt’s in Deacon Strong’s Bible, I presu 





‘Oh, certainly.” hair from her temples, there was a flush on her 






if’ face, a wonderful depth and brightness in her eyes, 





“ How does he § 



















Can't sa b ng-headed and sharp-|and a serene softness on the lips a little whil 
witted, and thinks, no doubt, that he can hocus| before so pale and compressed. She had been i ‘s 
the Judge at the ist day. But I call trisky | communing with God. Angels had con ver j 
yusiness for a deacon. If I longed to his regi- | near to her as she lifted her heart and prayed for | H 






ment, and paid as little regard to army orders as | strength and courage to walk as the Spirit seemed 





loes, Is ildn’t expect much merey when the | lead ng her, and their peace and blessedness were 
. 1 
martial was ordered on my case. He'll be' filling her soul. Her reward was with her; and i 
brought up with a round turn one of these days; she found it inexpressibly sweet. Whether a1 
. F 














you may bet on that. good would come of what she had been doing sh Fi 
‘Isn't Vie Howe after one of the girls who works | knew not; but whenever a question as to results i 

in his mill? irose in her mind, she answered it with this well- i] 1 
** Yes, I believe so.”’ known text: “‘In the morning sow thy seed i] 
‘* Who is she? ind in the evening wi ld not thy hand, for j 
“Don’t know. He's been buzzing about her for | thou cans’t not tell which shall prosper, this or 1 


























the last few weeks; and cursing old Stron 
and down.,”’ Deborah had been home for about half an hour, j 
* What for ?’’ w hie Mrs. Conrad knocked at her door, and then f 
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one-third, or s hing lke that, ) communication of more than common inte- 






“Ts she handsot ? t to make, 






you know. WI! < rname? Fs not <1 at guessing,”’ De rah replies 
“Tye 7 
Fanny Wil “ curiosity. 
* Willlams—Williams? Fanny W iams, did ‘““T don’t believe you 1 acs Law a 





! rd I fo t. Oh!litsW ms | pi out of her voice ar mani ar 












you say ?’’ inquired Spangler, his manner chang Deacon Stron 
ing sudden * Deacon Strong, did thee iv?’ Deborah was 


“Yes, 













- 4 tT 
»*k down the room without s ne D rah Nor houses r rum-s¢ ng and even w i 
man kneeling on the floor, with her pure, pale fa possible, doing the will of our Father in Heaven! i 
looking up to heaven. You may laugh, if you! I'm sure t; and I’: half so1 Ss you q 
will; but it’s so. I'm not hard enough for this | are bout somethings. Sha I tell him you're 
trade, and [I’m g r out « t." " ¢ down‘ 













Deborah found Deacon Stro1 A 
CHAPTER X. about the little parlor. He stood still, turt 


Oe leaving Spieler’s saloon, Deborah took her | around with a quick motion when he heard her 
J way ho ] 








neward with hurrying feet, not paus- | light step at the entry door. 





‘ il Le} 
ing until she reached Mrs. Conrad's and gained ‘*Miss Norman,” he said, in a respectful voice, 
chamber. Her face was as he held out his hand. She gave him hers, and 
asped the soft, little member with a nervous 






the seclusion of 








pale; the brows tle contracted as if she were! he g 
suffering in mind or body; he 
999 


together. The moment she was inside of her ** Will thee take a chair? 








ips presse l closely pressure, 






returned the maiden, 
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not a shade of excitement in her manner, and she | ‘‘And keeping company with a young man who 
pointed to a seat. The deacon sat down, and | does not bear a good character?” 
Deborah took a chair near him. | “I wouldn’t just like to say that his character is 


It was some moments before the visitor was| bad, Miss Norman. But he’s a godless young 
able to compose himself enough to speak in an} man; and, in my opi 
even tone of voice. with a young girl like Fanny Williams than a 

‘““What you said to me this morning,” he began, | wolf with a lamb.’’ 


1ion, no more to be trusted 


‘*has set me to thinking, and troubles me.”’ | ‘* You say that she left thy mil\ this morning?” 
“May the trouble bring thee peace, friend ore.” 

Strong; as I am sure it will, if thee lets the Spirit “Why did she do so?” 

of God lead thee,’ replied Deborah, in her sweet, The deacon hesitated, and showed some uneasi- 

penetrative voice that stirred the deacon’s heart, | n&ss of manner as he replied: ‘There was a little 

and made it burn within him,”’ trouble between her and the overseer about wages, 


“Something has happened since then that! She loses a great deal of time, and is short every 
troubles me still more. There is a soul in peril; | week.” 





a soul for whose safety I am in great concern,” “Why does she lose so much time?’ asked 
The deacon grew visibly agitated. Deborah. 

“If this be so, God has laid upon thee a great “Her excuse is sickness.”’ 
responsibility, and I do not wonder thee feels “Indeed! Is she frail in constitution ?” 
troubled,’ replied Deborah, with a solemn warn- ‘*T don’t think her very str She is troubled 
ing in her tones. with sick headaches, I believe.” 

“Do you know a young girl named Fanny ‘How much time does she generally lose m a 
Williams?” week ?”” 

3ut Deborah had not heard of her. ‘* Never less than two or three days. She lost 

“She has been working in my mill,” said the | three days last week. 
deacon, *‘ but went away this morning. She’s * Poor child!’ said Deborah, her voice full of 
pretty, and fond of dress, and is keeping company | pity. She had heard of the mill-owner’s hard 
with a young man who will lead her, I fear, into system of docking, and was beginning to under- 
no good—an idle, godless fellow, who spends half | stand something of the ¢ s desperate condition, 
his time in taverns.”’ If she were losing three days in a week from sick- 

“I don’t wonder thee feels anxious about her, | ness, and had nothing but her own meager earn- 
friend Strong,” returned Deborah, with a quiver |ings to depend upon; if she were young and 
of concern in her voice. ‘ Does thee know any- | pretty, and fond of dress; if she were weak from 
thing about the girl’s family?” | hunger and sickness; if she had no wise, true and 

The deacon shook his head. loving friend to watch over and care for her in her 

** How long as she been in thy mill?” extremity, and with a tempter by her side, then 

“For nearly a year, I think.”’ indeed was her soul in danger! 

**And thee hasn’t learned anything about her Deborah laid her hands across her bosom, and 
family, nor how she lives at home in all this | dropping her eyes to the floor, sat for some mo- 
time?” ments without speaking. She was looking up 

“We can’t, as a rule, look after the people who | with a question on her lips, when the deacon, who 
work for us, Miss Norman. We pay them their | had glanced from the wit w, exclaimed: ‘* There 
wages, and there the matter ends. The presump- | they are now!” 
tion is that they know how to take care of them- Following the direction of Deacon Strong’s eyes, 
selves. If they do not, there are people whose | Deborah saw a young man and woman moving 
duty it is t < after them, and to whom they | slowly along the sidewalk, he talking very earn- 
can go in time of need. susiness is business. | estly, and she leaning toward him ina weak, con- 
Looking after the social needs and well-being of | fiding manner. 
individuals in any community is another thing.| ‘What is the young man’s name?” asked 
You cannot mix the two together any more than | Deborah, as she arose with a quick movement, 
you can mix oil and water.” and the air of one who had formed a sudden pur- 

The face of Deborah became very serious, and | pose. 
the deacon saw that she was no better satisfied ‘Victor Howe,”’ replied the deaeon. 
with his excuse than he was himself. ‘* And the girl's?” 

“Does thee know where the girl lives?’’ she “Fanny Williams.” 
asked. “Ts there anything thee would have me say to 

“She has a room, my overseer tells me, near the | her ?’’ asked Deborah, already moving toward the 
corner of James and Myrtle Streets.” door. 

“Then she is not living with her mother, or ‘What are you going to do?” The deacon had 
sister, or friend?” risen also, and was showing considerable agita- 


“No; as I understand it, she rents a room and | tion. 
lives in it by herself.” | “Saveasoul, if I can,’ Deborah answered, dis- 
“Not always a good way,” said Deborah. | appearing through the door. Her light steps 
“Then she must be a lone girl in Kedron?” sounded along the narrow hall and up the short 








*T think so. | flight of stairs. In a few moments she came down, 
* Pretty and fond of dress ?’’ | moving lightly but swiftly. She had drawn on 
kes.’ | her bonnet and shawl. 
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eall 
said, stopping for 


thee 


instant 


“Farewell! I will and see 
h at 
parlor door, and then passing into the street. 


It took Deace« 


ouse,”’ she 


an 


time 


n Strong a considerable 





out of the mental | 
thrown. Mrs. Conrad, whose curiosity had been 
greatly excited by his visit to Deborah, was very 


1] 


naturally 
hurried a 
} itrlor. It 
and she did not fail 
seeing Mrs. Conrad, the deacon’s heavy brows 
Not that he 


r; but the 


seeing the latter 





surprised 


] 
i 


manner, leaving the deacon alone in t 
her an excuse to present herself, 


tot 


gave 


ake advantage thereof. On 


fell, and his hard mouth shut firmly. 


had anything against h 


1y third party was annoyi 


knew her, or 


intrusion of al 


bowed formally, not speaking, and passing 


the door, went ou 

“Old hunks!’ ejaculated Mrs. Conrad, in infi- 
nite contempt. ‘“*Old heathen! Old skinflint! 
If I had my will of you!’ And she stretched out 
toward his retiring form a firmly-clenched hand 

“What's in the wind now, I wonder? she 
queried, in a more subdued voice, as she seated 
herself in a rocking-chair 1 clas} her hands 





over her knees, van 


and forward. 


body’ 


When pee 


want with her? Some 

















Miss Norman But Deacon Strong! I'm just 
beat out! And she rocked herself more vigor- 
ously. 

On going into t street, D rah saw Victor 
Howe and Miss W ims standing on the pay 
ment not far off; the young man still talking ea 
nestly. When they passed the window, s was 
leaning toward him in a half-fond, contid man- 
ner. Nowshe st i quite erect, la little drawn 
away f Dy rah could see her face, I 
was white and thin, and the expression sad and 
almost helpless. She came forward wit 1 
sign of haste or purpose in her manner, pausing 


ing home with thee 
As Miss Norman spoke, Howe, 
bserved her approach, turned with a 


1 betw 


who had not 
start. No 


nstant 


words passe en them. Only for an 


did the young man look into Deborah 


sorrowful and accusing eyes. He ul 
theirsteady gaze. Dropping his own to the ground, 
he turned and walked away, leaving the weak 
soul he might have tempted to ruin in the safe 


guardianship of an angel, before whose puré 
sence he was unable to stand. 


As the young man left them, Deborah drew her 


pre- 


arm into one of the girl's, and pressing her closely 
to her side, said, in a voice tender and loving as a} 
mother’s: “Thee is sick, dear, and must go right 


home. Come.” 

Deborah drew upon the arm she had taken, and 
Fanny yielded as passively as a child; not speak- | 
As they | 


ing or in any way manifesting surprise. 








tY 


at thy | 


the 
to get 


vewilderment into which he was 


ro otf in so 


he 
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leaned 


walked along, Deborah noticed that the gir 


upon her more and more heavily, like one ver 
tired and failing in strength. They were not very 
far from the neighborhood of James and Myrtl 








Streets, and soon reached the poor dwe ng in 
vhich Miss Williams had her roor Not u 
then had eithe r spoken again. Atthe do h’ant 
drew herself away from Deborah and said: ** Tha 
you very much! It was kind and good to bri 
me hon 

Her voice was steady as she commenced speak- 
ing, but it broke down into a sob as she cl} i the 


sentence; then, like one struck with sudden fair 





ness, she reached out and caught hold of Miss 
nan and began trembling violently. 

‘Tam going in with thee,” said the latter, draw 
ing an arm about the girl and moving toward the 
doo They passed in and up to a little back 
‘ mber, in which were a low, narrow bed, two 

r three chairs, a toilet-table nd a washstand. 
Beyond ese there was nothing that could be 
called furniture. On the mantelpiece were a few 
pieces of ornamental glass and china and twe 

tograph stands holding portraits, 












iz strength o Miss S gave Vay, al 
Deborah’s full strength was re t if 1 
ipon the bed. She sunk bas n the pillows 





As Deborah 





she saw a deep pallor settle upon her face. She 
spoke to her, but she did not answer—shook lx 
but there was no response. The girl had fainted 

renderly, as if she had been her sister, Deborah 
sened h garments, and after removing some 

f them her in bed. She then took water, 

ind after bathing her face and hands, chafed hey 
s, and did all in her power, by S iC Tnhcans 

to restore the vital action which had become tem- 







" restore the faint 





bel 








cons Ssness Was lully 

flow back with even the old f ‘ The heart- 
beats were very feeble; and the strength that came 
Was scal vy more than the strength of an infant. 
The poor rl could n lift her head from the 
pillow, and the hands she attempted t 
powerless by her sidé The eyes that 

at the pure face bending over her, we 





their expression of utter helplessness, 
oe It 


Fanny’s lips with a soft kiss, 


is all well,”’ murmured Deborah, touching 
*“*God does not for- 
get His lambs.”’ 

The girl shut her eyes quickly to hold back the 
rush of tears. But 


They pressed through and fell 


sudden the closed lids would 
not keep them in, 
in great drops over her cheeks. 

“If thee needs a friend, thee can have one now, 
Fanny. that I know Thee 
has a loving Father in Heaven, who knoweth all 


Thee sees thy name. 
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thy ways, and the hardness of the paths thy feet 
have been treading. He pities and cares for thee, 
and me to thy side to hold thee up in 
weakness. 
She kissed 

of tears. Th 
neck drew 
smooth 
ples, 
pulses, through 
friendiess girl 
Heaven! H 
weary years i 


has sent 


her again. Sobs followed the gush 
n Deborah put under 
her head her 
as she did so, the hair from her tem- 
ling sweet thrills, like magnetic 
all her nerves. To the lonely, 
was like introduction 
her heart had yearned through 
x love—for love like this—mother- 


7) 


an arm her 


against bosom, 


and 


and 


it an into 


Ww 

love! sister-lov 
But more 

The mini 


be QGulckiy 


than simple love must be offered now. 


ns of love were needed, and must 
en. Food for the exhausted body 
was a ng necessity; and to the provision of 
this Deborah now set herself. 
She found the woman in 
lived kindly disposed toward her, and ready to do 
anything that lay in her power. From her she 
learned many things of which she desired to bi 
informed in order that she might act intelligently. 
All that the reader knows about Fanny’s st 
tuiling health, loss of time at the mill and dimin 
ishing in Deborah learned, 
miore 


pres 


whose house Fanny 


adily 
m and a great dea 
that deepened her interest in th: 

us Deacon Strong had allewed, was 


besides, 
The ; 
fond of dress, ¢ 
not 
her chara 
that she 
young m 
evening and 
asked Fann ut him two or three times, bi 
the girl's rey s made her feel 
mind. She en the young man’s face two or 
three times didn’t like his looks. Why, sh« 
was not just é It was a feeling she had. 
She did not know his name. But of onc 
was very positive, Fanny’s health was breaking 
down rapidly. 

**She’s just starving, and that’s the mortal truth 
Miss Norman; and I’m only too glad you’ ve found 
her out!’ was the closing and emphatic sentence 
in one of her answers to Deborah's many questions. 

“Not literally thee not 
that?’’ said Deb 

“Yes. M ust that. 
ation. I'v n fora good while how it was going. 
If they'd p her at the mill for what she earned 
every week, instead of docking her for more time 
than she lost, because of her dreadful headaches, 
she might have kept But they pinched 
so much it what was left wouldn't pay her 
rent and buy enough good food to keep her alive. 
And then you see, she’s one of the kind of giris 
that don’t care for eating; one of the kind that’s as 
hungry for a bit of ribbon, as for a slice of bread. 
She’s been living on mere slops for I don’t know 
how long. I've talked to and scolded her; but it 
didn’t do any good.”’ 

Deborah's first duty to Fanny Williams was 
plain. She must have nourishing food, tender 
care, and freedom from depressing anxiety about 
the future, She must be made to feel that she had | 


case. 
nd a little vain of her person; but 
a word could be said against her conduct or 
Of late, however, the woman said 

i troubled about her, because ofa 
almost every 
She 


was calling for her 
to 


in who 


her out walk, had 


sing 


less easy 


Lo say. 


thing she 


starving! does mean 
rah. 


It’s a case of slow stary- 


up better. 


ic 


a friend who would b« 
mother, She must be | 
able to walk in her own 
feet could be led int 
that in which 


fallen to rise no more. 


nad 


After doing all that th« 


required, Deborah wi 
tender assurance on hy 
her again before evenir 
From the poor littl 
lay, Deborah went to t! 
residence of Deacon St 
iously awaiting her 
troubled, questioning 
Hie 
for her to spt ak, 


came in, 


olered a 
** Thee wishes to kno 
said Deborah, resting h 
con, 
* Yes —yes, W hat of 
**T took her hon 
The deacon drew 
“What did she s 
Nothing. 


“Sick ! 


ah 
ss hic 
this morning, 1 

“There’s a pou 
strain any thing. 
“Hu 
The st: 


Deborah, 
the rule, 
girl, has been t« 


Deborah's ey« s, tha 
deacon, had in them t 
the man?” 


“I knew 


strain,”’ answers 


nothing 


as one who felt himself unju 
**Perhaps not; but in 


world we all have need t 
we tread some weak or 


feet,’’ replic d Deborah. 


not suffer any the less becau 
tramples upon it is uncon 
She saw the veins swel 


con’s temples, 

“Our Lord was very 
the poor and weak 
Deborah. ‘* None oft 
the unheeding tread 
shall we not also take 
would be His disciple 
walked, and considei 
them? Are they not 


She paused, waiting ! 
“mf” 
my neglect, or because 
our rules, I am ready 
lies in my power. Can 
‘*Yes, thee may do a 
Strong, if thee will.” 
** What?” 
forehead. 
““Thee may look to it 


like manner through thy neg 


business requirements, | 
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the 
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i} iess 
Phe crushed limb does 
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ous of pain,’ 


into cords on the dea- 
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the earth,’’ continued 
1 were ever wounded by 
His feet. And 
lunto oursteps? If we 
not walk as He 
as He considered 
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poor 
legacy unto us 
you. 

the deacon to reply. 

| has suffered through 
any undue pressure of 


amend that 


I do more?” 


great deal more, friend 


t themselves into his 


that others suffer not in 


or because of thy 
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lesh and blood are weak 
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and sensitive thines, and cannot 
we deal with iron and brass. The 


souls, for each one of whom 


whose salvation all Heaven 
will it profit a man if he 
jose his own soul? or what will a mar 
change for his soul?’ Thee sees, 
words, of what priceless valu 
Ah! if any are lost through 
ot be required at our hands? The 
ld, more than a bundred souls in thy 
ee think of them only as so many n 
eto doa certain ami "work; 
10 thought or care for them beyond tl 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 


BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 
THIRD SERIES. 
DID tell you my e: washing blan 
kets once, butthe Hom) \GAZINI 
- new readers this year, and we wa 
them the very best things we know. 


full of blankets to soak in tepid water in which 


you have dissolved three cents’ worth 

borax. Do this the afternoon or evenii 

the day you want to wash your blankets. 
sionally press them down or turn them over. In 
the morning, pour on hot water, add a little soap, 
and press and squeeze them thoroughly before 
wringing. Then put them through one clean, hot 
suds, and they will be soft and white. We hope 
you all have washers and wringers, and that you 
use them and take good care of them and award 
to them a just sense of appreciation, 

A great deal depends on taking care of the uten- 
sils we use, We always wash, rinse well and wipe 


irty 

1 Washing-day t it stand 

with water or suds in it » make dye in, 

boil a ham, or a turkey, or a mess of pigs’ fee 

pare apples in, to stand under the eaves, and, 
haps, freeze full of water 


Why, I'd just a t I 


, use my best silk 
eed a cow out of or to cook pigs’ feet 
good wash-boilar. 

Brother Jones’s son Diar has been out to “the 
[llinoy,”’ as his mother calls it, and while there he 
married the pretty daughter of a good old Baptist 


|deacon. Diar came home during the holidays, and 
has been visiting about ever since. Our tum 
came, being we are Baptist folks, so they visited 


pacha: 


a ee 
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us, stayed two days and two nights. She is a dear 
little body, Diar’s wife is, and we all liked her 
very much, 

But Diar! it does beat all how little it takes to 
lift up some people; now, he taught school while 
he was ne, and since then he can’t talk much 
else but “‘school, school.’’ The deacon and the 
girls and I were so amused at him. We were 
looking at the sea-shells, and the specimens of 

silver quartz that our brother brought 

om Nevada, two years ago, and among 

other things was a curious little Indian hatchet, 

very rare, of which Ida said Dr. Henderson had a 
duplicate. 

“Ob, has he!’ said Diar’s wife, Theresa; and 
then, as soon as she thought none of us saw her, 
she leaned overand whispered: ** Say, Diar, honey, 
tell me what ‘ duplicate’ means.”’ 

He pursed out his fat, red mouth, plucked vigor- 
ously at the yellow beard that fringed it lavishly, 
and sticking his nose up at an acute angle, spoke 
aloud: ‘‘I should think you'd be ashamed fur to 
not know wat duplicut means; better go to the dic- 
tionary with your little questions,’’ and he looked 
around and laughed, as though he had spoken a 
witty thi 

Not o1 f us even noticed him at all, the ugly, 
unkind fi , to try to hold his bride up to ridi- 
cule! Lily saw the flush of shame mantling the 
cheek of the abashed young wife, and long before 
I could have said ** Jack Robison,’’ she had drawn 
Theresa's attention to a little button of solid gold 
that was all our brother got in payment for six 
months’ hard work in California, because his em- 
ployer broke up. 

Theresa held it in her palm and looked at it, but 
there was a pitiful quiver about her mouth, and 


we could see that she was hurt, the poor dear! 


So, wh Diar talked school and boasted how hx 
had thrashed young men larger than himself, and 
how he had made the grown girls stand out on the 
floor for punishment, we just talked away to his 
wife and paid no attention to him. He sat and 
rocked back and forth, and stuck his feet up as 
high as his head, and clicked the blade of his knife, 
but he felt mean, I know. 

One of Theresa's aunts is a laundress in a city of 
the West, and can starch and iron shirts to make 
them look the same as when they are bought. 

A lady asked me once, by letter, how this was 
done, but I could not answer her. 

I can tell her now. This is the way to make 
starch polish: Take of white wax one ounce, sper- 
maceti two ounces, and a good pinch of salt. Mix 
and melt these together, and when cold it will be 
a hard, white cake that will not mould or sour in 
hot weather. Put a piece the size of a pea in the 
hot starch that is intended for every three or four 
shirts. When ironing, go over it a second time 
quickly, which increases the gloss or polish. 
Theresa’s aunt uses a polishing-iron, one with a 
bulge at both ends—a kind that costs a dollar at 
the hardware store. She irons it well once, then 
dampens with a perfectly clean, soft, white, damp 
éloth, then rubs with the polishing-iron until it is 
80 glossy sh in almost see her face init. The 
jron must not be very hot or it will scorch, if it is 


a little too cool the polish will be longer coming. 
| There, ladies! now you have the secret that man 
|of you have almost groaned for, lo! these many 
years I wrote it down just as the little girl-wife 
told me, standing up before me with one forefinger 
| laid in her little white palm. And the first time 
| Deacon Potts goes to the city, I shall send for a 
polishing-iron myself. Just because we live in 
little, out-of-the-way Pottsville, is no reason we 
| should not have all the luxuries, and necessaries, 
and comforts that our friends in the city have, 

Theresa told us a good many new things. Thé 
girls were going to clean a large map while shé 
was here, butshediditforthem. First she rubbed 
it with fresh, moist bread-crumbs, and then var- 
|nished it with the following preparation: To 
twelve ounces of rectified spirits of turpentine 
she added six ounces of fir balsam, shook it well, 
and it was ready for use. It did not take more 
than one-half or one-third of this quantity for our 
large map of the Sta 

To recompense T! sa, I told her my certain, 
sure, positive preventive of bed-bugs. Diar will 
move into Father Jones’s old house about the 20th 
of March—the very time vou women-readers will 
receive this number—and I know that the old 
Jones’s house is sticking full of these varmints,. 
Well, it remains to be seen whether the young 
bride-Jones is an appreciative woman or not. 
When I meet her, one of the hot days of next 
summer, if she hugs me and says, ‘‘ You dear old 
saint, Pipsey, you ought to stand on a pedestal,” 
why, then, I'll know that she means, “ that pre- 
ventive is all you recommended it to be.” 

To one pint of spirits of turpentine add one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate, put in a bottle, shake 
well and apply with a feather to every joint or sus- 
pected place about your bedsteads. Of course, the 
bedsteads must be clean, well washed and wiped 
first. They will not need more than two or three 
applications. Apply to all the cracks in the plas- 
tering or walls; do this thoroughly. Mark your 
bottle “‘poison,”’ and keep it in a safe place. If 
you dislike the odor of its of turpentine, a 
substitute can be found in alcohol. I regard this 
as one of the blessings for which a housekeeper 
should be thankful, for there is no pest so annoy- 
ing or so much to be abhorred as the loathsome 
vermin that, without our most vigilant efforts, 
will infest our sleeping rooms. They will make 
the lines and wrinkles of care come in a poor 
woman’s face the quickest of anything. March is 
the month in which they hatch, so bestir vour- 
selves, ye tidy housekeepers, ‘ 

I told this preventive to Sister Muffet two or 
three times, because I have passed her house more 
than one hot summer morning, and have seen her 
out with her skirts tucked up and a towel pinned 
on her head, gyrating around her old bedsteads, 
swashing them with boiling hot soadsuds, but she 
is proud and says: “I do’no’ certin as we have 
"em, I thought I felt suffin nip my neck in the 
night, but it might ’a’ been my cap-string; how- 
sumever, for all o’ that, I thought I better be on 
the safe side; hee! hee!’ 

Now, Sister Muffet knows that they’re buggy, 
and she needn’t be ashamed to own up, for we're 
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all subject to the ills of this mundane sphere. 
La! 1 would no more take off my calash and hang 
it on her bed-post, than I'd hang it on the poolpit 
in Pottsville meeting-house during service; and 
if she had a mite of foreknowledge, she could 
guess Why I never take it off at her house. No 
more would I hang my reticule on her bed-post, 
aither, for I am so afraid of this mortal enemy. 
The Muffet girls are always making flounces, 
and bias bands, and headings, and flutings; and 
they tumble over each other when the fashion 
magazine comes, in their haste to see what are the 
latest styles. Oh, they do talk so much about 
‘the style,’’ I get so weary of the ceaseless ting-a- 


ling, ting-a-ling of their soft, even, monotonous 





voices—voices that never rise or fall, or have any 
melody in them, unless it be a piping, pitched 
shriek of: ‘*Oh, how sweet! What a dear, sweet 


style! Patience alive! 


could any style be invented 
that would be any sweeter or dearer !”’ 

I never saw Prudy Mutfet—she’s the oldest girl, 
the main stand-by in the Muffet family—never saw 
her animated and enthusiastic but once, It was 
at a mite party at Sister Bodkin’s, one time when 
we were trying to raise money to pay for the 
music-stool that goes with the church organ. I 
was sitting alongside of Deacon Skiles then—it 
was when me and the deacon were entertaining a 
kind of warm, fair-to-middling attachment for 
each other. I was sitting beside him, and we 
were playing tit-tat-too; and just as both of my 
hands were up, and I was looking romantic, I 
heard Prudy say in an excited voice: ‘‘ For the 
land sake! Yes, I think it will be beautiful! It 
will be just in style, too,”’ 

I looked around, and there 
knees before Becky Van Doodle 





potn ot 
seck’s hands, and telling her how to have her new 
green poplin dress made, 

Said she: ** Let me tell you now just how to 
have it made. I would have seven rufiles round 
the bottom, and then a narrow heading made 
somehow this way,’’ and she gathered up a corner 
of her limp overskirt, and folded, and fixed, and 
twisted it into somethi ] 





1ation 
The n I 
would have seven more rufiles, narrower than the 


yr that in her est 





was something. That she called style. 


first; and then I would have a French fluted 
melange a-top o’ that, and I would have a sash to 
match of checkered green and blue ribbon, tied in 
a kind of a loop to hang so;’’ and she rose and 
twisted herself about; and me and the deacon we 
both got to laughing, but we turned it off as quick 
as we could, and pretended we were laughing at 
the silliness of an old pair like ourselves playing 
tit-tat-too with all the zest of children. 

Now I don’t want to talk about my neighbors, 








but that is just a specimen of the way those bugg 
Mutfets behave. 


a 


It will soon be time to put away our last winter’s 
woollen garments, furs, ete. But do not be in a 
hurry about laying aside the woollen clothing; 
stick to it as long as the weather is unsettled, and 
cold spells come upon us suddenly. We Pottses 
have learned how to take care of ourselves in a 
way that we escape colds almost entirely. We 


AND 
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dress warm, and never change our clothing from 
heavy to light except when we rise in the morn- 
ing. Any important change can be made then 
without incurring danger; but no other time is 
entirely saie. 


The greatest risk one incurs is to sit in a draft of 


air; or to sit down and chat awhile with one’s 
passing neighbor out on the fence, or by the steps 
of the portico; or to sit by a window where even a 
tiny rill of cool air strikes directly upon one. 
That is a sure way of taking cold, and the first 
symptom is a chilly sensation creeping down the 
back, 

When you are ready to put away furs and 
woollens, and want to guard against the depreda- 
not al 


ms of moths, pack them securely in paper flour- 


sacks, and tie them up well. This is better than 


camphor, or t weeo, or snuff scattered among 
hem in trunks and drawers. If you want to put 
iwav blankets or shawls, or large articles, shake 


them well and pack them snugly in a sound, new 





sheet sewed up like asack. Motl ll not attack 


things that are properly and carefully secured out 


of the reach of flies, millers and insects. Before 
putting your mutls away for summer, twirl them 
by the cords at the ends, so that every hair will 
straighten. Paste a strip of paper where the lid 
fits oO! 


One of my neighbors—a good sort of a woman 





she is, too—says: “If I could only take times 
easy, like Pizziway Potts does, I we In’t be this 
broken-down old hack that Iam. There she will 
set and spend a whole evenin’ a readin’, and 





laughin’, and enjoyin’ herself, while I may set 


h and work till late bed-time, and git no 


ind pat 
thanks for it.’ 
‘Bah!’ is all Isay. I know well enough that 


a woman ean find some easy, resting-spells within 


vs’ time, anyhow, if she is determined to 





iys did, and my days and months and 





to be packed full of work, heaped ap; 





but I did find some glorious, green, shady, rest~ 
ing-places. When I did all the work myself, sur. 
rounded by every known disadvantage, I could 
care for a family of seven, and find time to read 
after they were all a-bed. I would sit close before 
the wood-fire in the wide old fire -place, with my 


ndle on a stand beside 






shawl on, and the talk 





1d grateful for the 
lege which I so much enjoyed and appreciated. I 
thought I was blessed of all women. Oh, I reac 


with such a 


1 unctuous sense of enjovment! Often 
I would draw my woollen shawl closer about my 


shoulders, or tuck my red outside hand uni 





folds and say: ‘“ How delectable! Oh, this is so 
pleasant !”’ 

This morning, when I heard what my neighth« 
had so enviously spoken, I said: ‘It is her own 


fault if she makes life burdensome, and drudger 





of its mest sacred obligations, for everything is so 


cood if we will let it be thus. 

Ida said: ** Just for the gratification of such wo- 
men, you onght to tell precisely what one day 
brings forth, take it just as it comes, and put it 
down in writing, then they would see that one 


| woman’s daily life and daily duties is only a 
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duplicate of all others, Put it right in with what 
you are writing.”’ 

I willk When I rose yesterday morning, the 
deacon had gone out to milk. The teakettle was 
boiling, and the kitchen was warm, but right 
under the stove he had left a stick ef green wood, 
and the smell of it filled the room to suffocation. 
Now you headachy women know what that means. 
Before k hooked my dress I carried out the offend- 
ing billet, whose sap was oozing out of it. Then 
I opened the doors and windows. That was th« 
best I could do under the circumstances, It is of 
no use to tell that deacon that the smell of strong 
wood under the stove is offensive. If I did, h 
would say: ‘* Now I do like the smell of it; it is 
most delicious ; it carries me back to my boyhood, 
and to the days when we were clearing the very 
ground on which this house stands.’’ Good for the 
deacon. 

Ida had seen the melodeon all taken apart, and 
had helped to put it together again, the day and 
evening before, and I knew by the way she tossed 
in bed that she was dreaming of the intricate work- 
manship of elodeons all night, so I let the girls 
sleep later than usual yesterday morning. While 
father sipped his coffee and ate his toast and spare- 
rib at breakfast, I hurried and started a good fire 
in the sitting-room. Then I drank my tea; and 
while the girls were eating, looked over my manu- 
script, combed my hair, fixed my collar, and made 
preparation to write all day. I wanted to write a 
Christmas story for the Farmer, called ‘** Mamma’s 
Uncle Peter.” 

While I was sitting looking out of the window, 
with my thoughts all on the plan of my child- 
story, on¢ girls came in and said: ‘I won- 
der what father i ing to do to-day? I see he is 
whetting tl itcher-knife.”’ 

“He mus’n’t go off anywhere without telling 
us,”’ said I, h ving out to the porch and making 
inquiry. 

“Wy Is going to help kill hogs at Cousin 
Sally’s,”’ s: . 

“Why, d 1,’ said I, “you should have told 
me, and let me have given you other trousers. 
You see th e your second-best, and you will 
get them y and dirty, and you won’t be fitt 
sit down in the house. You know whatatime I 
had coaxing you to take off the other ones that 
you wore Ww yu butchered last week.”’ 

I saw the snarl beginning to come at the corners 
of his mouth, poor old man! His boots came off 
hard, and it was asking too much of him to change 
I soothingly said: ‘* Your other 
ones have not n washed yet, but I’ll look up 
something, and you can change after you come 
home. You know you don’t want to be offensive 
in the evening when we all sit down to read 


his pantaloon 


together.”’ 

“Very well,” he said; ‘‘ but then I wish folks 
were not quite so nice;’’ and his nose began to 
turn up with a world-weary crook. 

But I smoothed matters over by saying: ‘‘ Take 


off your best coat, then, and put on this old one, | 


and don’t forget your good, sharp knife, for maybe 
knives will be scarce.,’’ 
Then I went back to my writing, and was get- 


ting the plot laid, and recalling all the nice thines 
I could think of about ** Mamma’s Unele Pet 

when Ida came softly and said: “ If you'd do it, J 
would like to have you move to the little dininyg- 
room to-day to write, for while this melodeon is 
out I would like to fix things all in good order 
here in the sitting-room. The book-case has not 
wen moved for so long, and maybe the mouse 
that had carried watermelon seeds into the melo- 
deon is under itnow. There is ne other hiding- 
place, only that spece under the book-ecase: and, 
Pipsey, when I am clea ready to look for the 
mouse, won't you take the place of danger?” 


** Yes, I'll do it,”’ said I, gathering up my papers 


and going to the dining-room, 

Then, while Ida was rattling around in there, 
moving lounge, and } t-stand, and chairs, I tried 
to get my thought ll centered on ** Mamma’s 
Uncle Peter,’ and had j irtially succeeded, when 
Lily came in from the post-office. An editor had 
written me a wet asking permission to fix 
up into new shape an article that I had written fo 
him years ago, and us in his new paper as an 
original contribution. I wrote back, granting 
permission, and saying that, in all I had written 
for him through a course of years, he had never 
in all that time commended anything from my 
pen, and if he would have done so it might have 
encouraged me in my poor, unpraised efforts. 
His reply was so funny, that all plans of intro- 
ducing ‘*Mamma’s Uncle Peter” to the publie 
were gone in an instant, like a puff of thistle- 
down on the wings of the wind. 

He said: “If I never did praise you to your face, 
I said mighty fine things about you to others.” 

That funny, fulsome flattery! it was so amusing 
that we all laughed heartily. Now, wasn't that 
funny? 

So, while Lily was 1 ng her red empress cloth 
dress, I drew my chair up to a corner, and began 
thinking about ‘*‘Mamma’s Uncle Peter.’’ In less 
than six minutes I heard a muffled rap at the 
kitchen door, and a stuf! 
thing. 

Lily said: ‘‘ Tell it over, I do not understand.” 
And the mumbling was heard again. 

She called me in her dilemma, and I could dis- 
tinctly hear the words: “If you please, I am 
hungry.” 

It was an old, doubled-up tramp, ina brand-new 
army-blue overcoat, carrying a bundle. 


© mumbling some- 


‘** Let me wait on him,” said I, “‘and you go on 
with your work.”’ 

I gave him some bread and pigs’ feet in a folded 
paper, and some apples. He stepped up to a 
table, opened the paper and examined its contents, 
and called for some hot coffee. I told him’ there 
was none made, He then put the pigs’ feet in his 
pocket, the bread in his bosom, and left the apples 
lying on the table. He hobbled off slowly. I saw 
him pass this morning, running at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, with the tails of his army- 
blue sailing behind like azure banners, 

After he was gone, yesterday, I crept back to the 
dining-room and had been communing on the 
Uncle Peter subject fully twenty minutes when I 
heard a little, tinkling voice asking to see me. 
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The girls inquired if it was anything that they 
could do as well as me, but the little, beli-like voice 
tinkled **‘ Oh, no!’ 

[ went out and saw my old-time neighbor, Mrs. 
Jarvis. I stood, so she would take a hint to mak« 
prief her call. Her man, she said, had made her 
come over to see if Deacon Potts could sell any of 
his sassage, that he allus liked the deacon’s sassage 
and that with a mess o’ the deacon’s sassage for 
breakfast he could do more work in one day than 
he could in two if he didn’t have o° the deacon’s 


how, it Was strengethnin ike, 


sassage to cat. Soni 


the deacon’s sassage was, not so peppery or salty 
as other folkes’ sassage, an’ if he couldn't git any 
o’ the deacon’s, did | know who made the next 
best to the dea ns. 

I told her we only kept one jar full and that was 
in sweet pickle, but if she would carry it home 
her man I would send him a mess of it. How the 
little woman did talk! what news she did tell! 
Job Risley’s boy had a white swelling; Sam Star- 
key had been suspicioned of forgery ; the Wallace 
girls were teaching and trying to pay off their dead 
J 
married woman, in the Illinoy; Parson Rigby’s 
daughter had the school in Possum Holl 
Thompson had married the porter at the Miller 


louse ; the heirs of Daddy Boutwell’s estate were 





father’s debts ; k Simpson had run away witha 





er; Kate 


quarrelling like cats and dogs; and pretty Lu 
Davidson, report said, was no better than she ort 
tobe. Oh, I could almost hear the spirit of ‘* Mam- 
ma’s Uncle Peter’’ kicking up his heels back in the 
corner of the dining-room, and I hustled about un- 
easily enough. I leaned on the window-frame, 
and played with the knob on the stair door, and 
looked out of the window, and at last the littl 
creature went away. I sent one of the girls out to 
hold old sorrel while the good woman mounted, 
Then I hurried back and had just planned my 


rty trom 





story when father came home. He was di 





ld have 





head to foot—if I had not seen him I w 
utin the kitchen. I hailed 
to him where he would find his clean clothes while 


thought a wet dog was « 


I sighed at the thought of my poor little girls wash- 
ing two pairs of heavy cloth pantaloons that had 
been needlessly soiled on butchering days. Had I 
known in time, he could haye worn old co 
ones outside of shabby cloth and saved all this 
work. It made me feel sad, for women need to 
husband all their strength. 

While father was out at the back porch kitchen, ; 
putting on other trousers, Ida called me to com« 
and help hunt the mouse. She stood on a chair in 
as small a compass as possible, while I tucked 
myself all up compactly, until I looked like a big 
fried cruller. I tipped the book-case forward with a 
good many misgivings, and she peeped in under, 
Not a sign of a mouse was visible. While we were 
making comments and she was assuring me that 
she did actually hear a mouse nibble one time in 
that corner, I thought I felt a queer sensation just 
under the belt of my dress but I soon thought no 
more of it. Pretty soon I felt it again; it moved; 
it crawled; it hustled among the gathers in my 
skirts; and with a piercing scream I flung up my 
arms and yelled out: “‘ A mouse! a mouse!’’ and 
ran to climb up on the chair Ida had just vacated. 


AND 
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She screamed, and ran for the same chair, and we 

both stood on it and held to each other and cried: 

‘‘*A mouse! a mouse! I shook my clothes, and 

leaped, and writhed, and called for the deacon, 

He rushed in, half-dressed, and pale with fright, 

and found me out on the portico waltzing like a 
' 


polar bear. A mouse! a mouse!’ was all I 
could articulate, 


* You unconverted creetur!’ said he. ‘* What 


? I wouldn’t make that much fuss 


do you mean? 
if Satan would get hold of me, and all the bulls of 
Bashan; and he took me by the arm and shook 
me like a sack. 

I was so exhausted, I just stood and whimpered 


OY. If there had been a mouse 





hidden about ny clothes, it could not be found 
then, 1 took iny OWN part, and told the deacon 
he need not boast of his coolness, that I remem- 
bered distinctly of seeing him perform once in the 
harvest-tield when he thought a little green snake 
had run up the leg of his trousers. I never heard 


such yells or saw such gyrations 


After 1 rested and got over m 





we had 


dinner; then I stole off and took u 





‘“* Mamma’s 





Peter. In about half an hour I heard a 





full, pompous voice asking if this was where 
Deacon Potts resided. I went out and entertained 
a young Baptist minister until father had taken 


his noonday nap. I could not write much whil 





he stayed, for I could hear every word they said 
The Peter story 1s a ed up with 1 ’ 
ind societies, and statistics, and it does not please 
+ alt 
Then Lily had the headache, and I sat in the 
rocking-chair and held her an houror two. Then 


I set the veast for to-dav’s baking, and I have just 
taken six loaves out of the oven. I can bake and 
at the same time, 


Last night after supper I patched a pair of p 


write very well 











loons for the deacon—three patches—tixed things 
handy for eakfast, and then took ‘‘ my largess 
of delight’’ in reading the last nber « 1 e- 

This was tl t rd of one day, with many of 
ILS unit ‘ in¢ > t out and yeu J I I » « n busy 


HOW TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 
BY MRS. E. B, DUFFEY. 


FUNHE love of beauty is instinctive in most 


natures, In those where this love seems t 

be lacking, I am convinced that this instinct 
has been suppressed in its development rat! 
than that it has had no existence. There a 


to this rule, but the rule 





doubtless exceptir 
general none 





mav be considered 


The most desirable thing in a family is that 





home should be the most attr: 


that the members, having been ay 





or shorter pe¢ riod, should one and all say from 


very depths of their hearts, *‘ there is no place like 
home.’ One of the material aids in producing 

itiful. 
Fortunately, beauty is one of the cheapest things 
[It can be 


this happy result is to make home bea 


on earth, if people would only think so. 
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obtained almost literally without money and with- 
out price. Rich upholstery, velvet carpets, mag- 
nificent mirrors, costly pictures, rare china, are 
not essential in producing beautiful effects, A | 
room may be wondrously pleasing with all these 
when they are arranged with a tasteful and artistic 
hand. But some of the ugliest apartments I have 
ever known contained them also. Simple ele- | 
ments are much easier to deal with, and far more 
satisfactory in their results, as a general thing. | 
Besides, these rare and costly surroundings have | 
little really home-like in their character. One | 
never feels quite at their ease amidst them, and a 
little child—the very heart and.-core of the family 

is entirely out of place. 

In arranging the real, true home, give us home- 
like, inexpensive furniture made for use, and 
which, if defaced past remedy, can be easily re- 
placed. Then children can come and go in per- 
fect freedom, without the necessity of constant 
caution, 

“*What are you doing now?” asked an intimate 
friend of a lady once, expecting to hear some re- 
port of her literary work. 

“Trying to get rag carpeting enough for my 
whole house,’ was the reply. ‘What are you 
doing ?”’ 

“ Trying to get: 
was the rejoinder. 

And these were the relative circumstances of the 
two friends. The lady first addressed had a house- 
ful of young children, to whom, on principle, she 





| the rag carpeting out of ours,”’ 


allowed free range of her premises from parlor to 
attic. No room was too good for daily and con- 
stant use, so what more sensible than the plain, 
serviceable, inexpensive, easily swept and not un- 
pleasing rag carpet, over which they might run at 
will without fear of doing damage. Besides, in so 
large a family, there was a constant accumulation 
of clothes, utterly past wear, which if not utilized 
in carpeting were wholly wasted. Carpet-making, 
properly and economically conducted both as re- 
gards time and money, proved far cheaper than 
the cheapest ingrain. 

On the other hand, her friend was one of a family 
of grown-up daughters, They had all passed the 
era which made rag carpeting desirable to the pru- 
dent housewife and mother, and were not only 
r something nicer, but perfectly capa- 
yper care and attention when it 

So they were quite as justified 


ambitious f 

ble of giving } 
should be obtains 
in trying to get all the rag carpeting out of their 


house as was the t 


young mother in trying to get 


it in. 

I do not insist that rag carpets are the only pro- 
per ones in family of children. But they have 
an old-fashioned, homely look that I like, and I 
do not think any housewife and mother need re- 
gret it if she finds herself pecuniarily unable to 


procure anything better. tag carpeting, ingrain 
or brussels, it matters little what the material shall 
be, so that the colors in that and other articles of 
the room shall be in harmony. 

Large figures in a carpet are only suitable for 
hotel parlors, or for saloons of more than ordinary 
size. The prettiest, most tasteful pattern is that 
which is small and of few colors. A red and 


black or green and black, in small geometrical 
figures, is always pleasing, and serves as an ex- 
cellent groundwork for the furniture. Green and 
oak are pretty, only the latter color will not always 
bear the test of light. . When the room is tolerably 
large, green and red in figures of moderate size is 
not inappropriate, 
one advantage in that these two contrasting colors 
will look well to the last, as they each heighten the 
effect of the other. Even if they fade somewhat, 
the fading will not be so perceptible in conse- 
quence, 

But of more importance than the carpeting even 
is the wall-paper. There are few people who are 
capable of selecting ill-paper properly, until 
they have had a certain amount of experience. 
There is one mistake amateurs in paper buying 
invariably make—that of 
It must be remembered that paper always looks 
darker upon the wall than in the piece. 

There are several general rules which may be 
laid down in the selection of paper, some of which 
would never occur to the ordinary buyer. 

First of all, if one desires a light, cheerful room, 
the wall-paper should be light. For a kitchen, an 
oak color is very appropriate as it is pleasing, and 
will not easily become soiled by the necessary 
wear of kitchen work. ; 
the woodwork will look well painted and grained 
in oak. But this color is only allowable where 
ier a kitchen nor any 


rhis style of carpet possesses 


getting paper too dark, 


With this style of paper, 


there is ample light. Neitl 
other room which is partially shaded should have 
“a paper approxim iting in any degree toa buff or 
cream color. Yellow, although it seems to be 
light itself, for some unaccountable reason, pro- 
duces a depressing effect on the nerves, and is 
very trying to the eyesight, except where there is 
an abundance of light to bring out its full bril- 
liancy. A room which has few windows, or which 
is shaded by trees or porch, should have a paper 
of a light, cool tint, pearl, gray or greenish—not a 
positive green, however. My latest, and as I con- 
ul experiments in paper- 
hanging, was in a kitchen which labored under 


I had had a 


sider my most successf 


the disadvantages of partial shade. 


paper of a very light pearl color, but it proved too 
light and too easily s« wr the place. So I set 
out to the paper store with the difficult task befare 
me of selecting a paper which should possess the 


zhtness and cheerful- 
I succeeded beyond 


contrary characteristics of 

ness, and not show dirt. Az 
my utmost hopes. The paper I selected was what 
vaper, and probably 
to put it so out of its 
But I always did hate con- 


was generally known as 


no one else would have da 
place as in a kitchen. 
ventionality, and as the paper seemed to suit my 
purpose, I did not care for what it was intended. 
On one side of the paper was a dark grayish green 
marble column with beveled edges, while the 
balance of the paper was of a light pearl tint, mar- 
bled with darker pearl, white, grayish green and 
reddish brown. I feared, before hanging it, that 
it might prove too dark, but it lighted up on the 
wall. The side column cut off made a beautiful 
and appropriate border at the top, forming perfect 
panels of the marbled ground work. It is a 
paper almost impossible to deface, as every spot 
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upon it assumes the appearance of the marbled 
figures. 

Never, in buying wall-paper, select a pattern 
with any positive color in it, except it be in a 
stripe or column, when reds, greens or blues are 
allowable. <A paper with a gay bouquet of flowers 
will look brilliant in the piece, perhaps, but once 
upon the walls it will be glaring and tasteless, a 
constant weariness to the eye. The ground work 
f any and all paper should approximate nearly 
to white, and the tints of the pattern should be of 
a delicate pearl, cream or gray. A light wood 
color sometimes does not look badly, if it is not 
too strong in tone, and there is not too much of it. 

In selecting paper it must be taken into consid- 
eration whether or no it is to serve as a background 


for pictures, If it is not, then it will bear to bea 
little darker, and slightly more i 
figure. But if pictures are to hang upor 
t can searcely negative in charact 
border sh 1¢ carpet in color, 

let me prot iain ‘ither of these bei 
The carpet sh i a look of warmt 
room, an coldest of colors 


immer allowable. As ac 
exceeding] 


so let the bordering of the wall-paper have as 


‘vulgar with a multiplicity of « 


is possible, 
n furnishing a room. There is now pi 
excuse for being without them, or eve 


without good ones. The price of a goor 

ing may be beyond the means of many, bi 
attainable which 
1d are so excellent tha 


ire plenty of chromos 

equal them in effect, : 

those possessed of most artistie tastes 

feel no shame in ng m in the adornm« 

their walls. Cheaper e than these are 

lent steel engravings of various sizes and prices 

few of which even the poorest can obta 

little effort. A more important considerat 

a money point of view, than 

frames, as they are really more expensive. 

have had questions frequently asked me concern- 

ing the framing of pictures, I will give some gene- 
rules regarding them. An oil painting or 

‘hromo sbould have a gilt frame in order to bring 

out the colors in their full brilliancy. Ifa gilt 

frame is r@ally too expensive, then a dark fran 

with a broad gilt band next the picture will do 

very well. These pictures should have the frame 

fitted to them leaving no white margin, nor sh 

they have any glass over them. 


An engraving 
m the contrary, looks best in a walnut or dark 


frame, and all the gilt allowable is, perhaps, a very 
narrow band next the picture. Engravings should 
be so framed as to leave a broad and uniform mar- 
gin of white all around them. Remember, in 
framing them, the letters of the name do not count 
as part of the picture, but are included in the 
white margin; and there should be the same 
width and no more between the bottom of the pic- 
ture and the frame that there is at the sides and 
top. . 

But there are other and less expensive ways of 
framing pictures, especially small ones, than send- 
ing them to the frame-makers. Those who are 

VOL, XLIII,—19, 


familiar with the details of leather-work already 
know how to make really beautiful frames, which 
rival the most intricate carvings, but which, like 
them, are difficult to keep free from dust. Then 
there are rice, coffee, beans, barley, acorns, pine- 
cones and other articles, which can be glued ona 
flat surface in pretty patterns, stained and var- 
nished, and make beautiful surroundings for 
photographs and small engravings. One of the 
prettiest little frames I ever saw was made oi 
old hoop-skirt springs and raisin stems tied to- 
gether, and dipped in melted beeswax colored red 
with a little powdered vermillion. 

There is hanging before me now a very pretty 
frame made by tacking different kinds of lichen 
on a flat surface. Another one is made of the dried 
seed stalks of various kinds of grasses and weeds 

ued on a plain flat frame. These frames are 

} 


‘and easily made, and are especially suit- 


r light, water-color pictures, 
walnut c > mi 

* brown glazed and coarse black thre 
made of straws tacked together, 


btained at the stores eithe: 


‘an be found in any 


of it, with black pap 
sted around the edge. This style 
llest photographs up to eng 
arge size, and they show well up 
With all these contrivances for framing, the 
pense of frames is no excuse for the absence of 


ps 
Next in importance ‘tures in the ornamen- 
tation of ar are brackets for statuett 
or miscellaneous fancy articles. Th 
and inexpensive ones 
walnut. But they can 
these. As pretty ones as r saw were a kind 


of small hanging what-nots, suspended in 


the 


corners of a roo and made of pasteboard and 
wall-paper. They were made of two or three 


graduated shelves, the lower one perhaps fifteen 


inches in diameter 


unding in shape, and 
in one-third the width. 


the upper one no 
‘hey were made o pasteboard sewed to- 
gether in the desir: I » the shelves st ived 


underneath to kee] warping by strips o 
wood, through the ends of which holes were bored, 
and the cord which suspended the whole passed 
through. They were covered, one with a bright 
crimson, the other with a bright green, mottled 
satin wall-paper—waste scrap gered from a 
country store; and fror L helf depended 
lambrequins made also from scraps of rich gilt 
and green or crimson bordering paper obtained 
from the same source. The cords and tassels with 
which they were suspended were the only items 
of expense about them, while by their brilliant 
colors they lightened up the room wonderfully. 
Books are even more important than pictures. 
A house without books is like a body without a 
soul, It is to its inmates like a dreary desert 
without an outlook. Books and periodicals should 
be considered in every family as next in import 
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ance to food, to be obtained before clothing even. 
A home in which the taste for good reading is 
cultivated and gratified, has placed around it one 
of the strongest safeguards to its inmates. There 
is so much less inducement to leave such a house 
for the dangers and evils of the outside world, if 
there are always,at hand the megns for amuse- 
ment and mental occupation, Such homes always 
send out into the world the most intelligent and 
useful men and women. 

But there are books and books. And parents 
too guarded in what they place in the 
children, In this age of the multi- 
lient reading for both young and 


cannot be 
hands of the 

plicity of ex« 
old, there is really no excuse for buying books of 
doubtful character, and newspapers and magazines 
which foster only a love of sensational literature- 

a kind of literature which excites the imagination, 


passions and warps the judgment. 
Good reading costs no more than bad, and if 
parents have not sufficient knowlec them- 
irrent literature to make a judicious 


inflames tl 





. 


selves of ¢« 
choice, there 
ble and willing to assist 
tions. 

But while avoiding books of doubtful or posi- 


is always some one at hand capa- 
them in their selec- 


ndencies, do not commit the equaily 
great error of going to the other extreme, Chil- 
dren will not read books of aserious moral and 
It is useless to buy them for 


tively evil t 


religious character. 
their reading. If lively stories, interesting his- 
tories and entertaining travels are not furnished 
them, they wv 
a worse character to read, 
out against the evils ot fictitious litera- 


| provide themselves with pooks of 
It is useless and un- 
wise to ery 
ture. Novels ar 
and it the right sort are chosen, they 

tive of good rather than evil. The taste 
lid reading comes only with maturer 


j 





e among the greatest of modern 
educators, 
are produ 
for more s 


years, 

Every child loves pictures; even older people 
can spend pleasant and profitable. hours in their | 
contemplation. I have already spoken of pictures 


wall; but there is another means by 


upon th 
which with their aid the home can be made attrac- 
tive. Let every picture which falls in the way of 
the family w 
which would otherwise be lost or destroyed, be 
carefully cut from the book or newspaper, and 
laid aside in some convenient place appropriated 
l purpose, At first, no doubt there 
cut out wholly worthless, in an 


hich seems worth preserving, and 


for this especi: 
will be many 
artistic point of view; but practice, 
the taste, will finally teach discrimination, and the 


as it cultivates 


collection can be winnowed from time to time, 
until those that remain shall all be good. When 
there is a sufficient number to justify a beginning, 
these pictures can be put neatly and carefully in a 
scrap-book made of sheets of either white or brown 
paper folded, each sheet.stitched separately, and 
the whole fastened together by four holes being 
ugh them, shoestrings run through 
tied at the back. Any member of | 
adept in the use of pasteboard, | 


punched th 
the holes ai 
the fam 

paper, paste and scissors, can make a neat and | 
tasteful cover. Such books as these are continual | 
sources of delight, not only to the children of a | 


| family, but to casual visitors, and are really eyi- 
dences of taste and refinement, 

One who has never tried to make such a collec- 
tion can form no idea.of the rapidity with which 
pictures will accumulate, A dozen years since | 
began such a collection, thinking that perhaps in 
the course of years I might have enough to fill a 
During the past winter, finding 
closets, bookcases and drawers overflowing with 


scrap-book. 


portfolios and rolls of pictures, I sat down to thei 
systematic arrangement. It was a work of time, 
for they amounted literally to thousands, Th: 
scrap-books, when completed, were seven in nun 


ber, some of them ranging as high as four hundred 


pages. I have two books of art pictures, one « 
them of a very large si 


scrap-books, in which ar‘ 


two large geographical 


scenes in almost every 


country on the globe; one architectural book, con- 
taining views of notable or handsome buildings in 


me book of natural his- 
birds, 


all portions of the wo is 
a per ect 


the seventh, and last, views 


tory, containing menagerie of 





beasts and fishes; 


of works of art, beau vases, statues, monu- 
ments, unique furniture, ete. 
| These volumes, the separate items of which wer 


time, and often at little 
tunity offered, I count 
Such vol- 


gathered with little loss of 
or no cost, wheney 

among my most \ e possessions, 
umes not only furnish many hours of amusement 
to visitors when I ar » busy with household 
affairs to entertain them, but are invaluable aids 
in the education of children. They form the 


magnificent 


nucleus of an ency padia on a 
scale, for I have not eserved pictures, but 


the reading descriptive of them as far as possible. 


Whatever the people or country under discussion, 
there is always sure to be at hand one or mor 
pictures and descrij ns illustrating the very 


have completed 
found without 


point. These- pictures, when I 
their indexing, will always be 
difficulty. 

I have given this somewhat lengthy description, 
because what I have done is no more than any 


one can do with a like pains, and with the prospect 


of as satisfactory results. Perhaps it hardly be 
longs to the subjec house furnishing, but is of 
importance in considering how to make home 


attractive. 
Furniture should next be 


one, of course, has special tastes. Whatever the 


considered. Each 


choice may be, try to avoid producing the effect 
that the house has been furnished by order by thx 
upholsterer. If all y 
tain style of furniture, try to assert your indi- 


neighbors have one cer- 


viduality by obtaining something more or less 
different. Others may do as they 
while I would try to have none of my furniture 
incongruous in either form or color, I would 
never be persuaded into buying sets of anything. 
They are monotonous. I would rather put u; 
with a little discord than such uniform, insipid 
Whatever else is bought, let there hx 
plenty of easy-chairs. They are the only chairs 
made which are really for use. The others ar 
merely to fill up a room and to look at, or possibly 
to sit an unwelcome visitor upon, that his or her 
stay may be short. 


please, but 


harmony. 
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No room is furnished without a sofa or lounge | pound or can, at any druggist’s or paint store 
of some sort. No matter if it is plain and home- | the colors must be obtained in tubes at an artists 
made, so that it is comfortable. It is a place for | material store, or possibly at a druggist’s, if there 
the tired housekeeper to rest herself for a moment | is no store of the former character in the place. 
in the midst of her duties, Itisa place for the | But very little is put in at once, and the paint is 
weary husband, returned from his day’s labors, to | occasionally tested, until the desired tint is ob- 
get a few moments’ relaxation while waiting for | tained. The great danger is in getting it too dark, 
the dinner or tea bell. It is, most important of | as it looks much darker when applied to the wooc 


si 


all, a place where an ailing child can lie without | than in 


the pot, It even looks much darker whet 
wing banished to the solitude of the sick cham- | the wood is complet 





covered than it does wher 
ber, and where the mother can attend to it, and at | only partially so. The paper appropriate for 
the same time keep an eve upon other duties. | room painted in this style would be a pear! tint « 
Such a piece of furniture should be for use and | a very light shade, matching, perhaps, that of the 
not for show. So it should have no costly and | door panels, supposing them to be painted it 
delicate carvings, easily broken and defaced, and | peari. 

vatch-alls for dust. It should have no silken or The painting of the outside of a house ear 
velvet cover, upon which one is afraid to lie| scarcely be considered part of a housekeeper’s 


for fear of soiling it. Still less should it be of | « 





, Still, as an equal partner in the matrimonia 
that uncomfortable, cold, stiff, rough hair-cloth, | firm, znd as the one, after all, most interested in 
which always gives an apartment an air of funerial | the ap] 


pearance of the house, the mistress of the 
gloom, and upon which no one can lie without | house should have a vote in the matter. Besides 


feeling that he is doing penance for remembered | its external appearance has much to do with the 





or forgotten sins. general attractiveness of home. 
I have seen it frequently recommended to oil White is the most common color for painting 
and varnish the woodwork of the interior of a! houses, and generally preferred. Still, white is iy 





house instead of painting it. This should always | exceedingly bad taste, unless the house be wel 
be done where the woodwork is of walnut, oak, | embowered in trees, so that it cannot become 
chestnut or maple or any hard, handsomely- | staring feature in the landscape. 

grained wood. Even pine shows a very pretty| The eminent English painter, Sir Joshua Rey- 


grain when oiled and time has darkened it a little. | nolds, was once cons 


“1 by a landed proprietor 





But don’t let any one imagine they can do this | who had just built himself a new residence, con- 


themselves, unless they are posses 





of rare | cerning the color he ought to paintit. Sir Joshu 


powers of strength and patience. We fancied we | stooped to the ground, and taking up a handful of 
should like our new house oiled instead of painted, | earth, showed it to his questioner, and told him t 


tes “ 
So, with infinite trouble, we tinted putty to match | paint it the same color as that. Singular as this 
the color of the wood with which to fill the nail- | rule may scem, it is an excellent one. The hous« 





holes. Then bewan the task of sand-papering, for | should be painted as nearly as possible the cok 
the wood must present a smooth surface, if one | of the rocks or ground which surround it. The 


lar lines of the building breaking in upon tha 


would be satisfied with results. The lab 





an hour or more resulted in the polishing of the nes of the ground, will cause it to stand 





framework of a single door, and a lame wrist. 


th sutiicient distinctness, 


» produce the most pleasing effects, the trim- 


But the carpenters had done their work with any- 





thing but clean hands, and there were finger-| mings of a house should be darker in color thar 











prints all over the woodwork which no washing | the main body of the house. Thus if the house 
or sand-papering could remove, and the oil served | be a light ywish tint (I do not mean a crear 
to bring them out only the stronger. Others may | ora canary, but « vellow approximating more t 
be more fortunate in their amateur efforts, or they | oak), a much darker shade of the same tint. or 2 
may be able to engage the services of a profes-| warm brown will look the best. The shutters 
sional who will understand how best to overcome | should be of a still darker shade; or if the proper 
all difficulties. shades of buff and brown are used, green wil 


Most people prefer white for the woodwork of! look well with them. A light pearly gravy, witl 
their houses, and it is superior to any dark color, | trimmings a few shades dark . is exceedingly 
unless that color be in imitation of some special | pleasing. But there is little use in suggesting 
wood. different colors, for it is so hard to describe the 

For halls and dining-rooms, painting and grain- | exact tints. The best wav for anv one who has 
ing in imitation of oak is very appropriate. With | newly built a house, before he settles as a matter 
this color the paper is best a light pearl tint. of course on the apnarentlyv inevitable white, t 
A pretty effect is produced by painting the 


make little excursions in different directions 
main body of the woodwork a pearly tint, the! around tl 


t 


1 country, and he will be astonished t 
mouldings of doors and windows a shade or two | see the different stvles and colors used in painting 
darker of the same tint, and the panels of the doors | houses: and though some of them are undoubtedly 
either a very light pearl, or a brilliant yellowish | horrid, there will be sure to be some one style tha 
almost any one can do it with a little practice—ean | which he will prefer instead of the white. 

produce the pear! tints by putting in small por- While the trimmings are always prettier to be 
tions of vermillion, permanent blue and vellow! darker than the main body of the house, there 


white. Those who do their own painting—and_ will meet the approval of the excursionist, am 





ochre in whit paint. The white is bought by the should not bet great a contrast. For instance, 


= at 
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there is nothing so ugly as a house painted white, 
with dark-brown window and door casings and 
cornices. It is only excelled in ugliness by the 
brown or gray house with white trimmings. 
While house-painting is still under considera- 


with wonder that kitchen floors are not more fre- 
quently painted. It adds so much to their looks, 
and is such a saving in labor to the housewife. If 
the floors of porches were also painted, it would 
be a great advantage, as it would prevent the 


tion, let me remark that it has often struck me | boards from rotting under the action of the weather. 


Mathers’ Department, 


BABIES AND THEIR BELONGINGS. 
“\HE following excellent article is from the 

New York Metropolitan. 

should read it carefully. 

The discipline of the child and the time when 
the baby takes its out-of-door exercise are very 
generally made the convenience of the nurse. The 
young mother forgets how important it is to serve 
baby in this matter, instead of obliging the atten- 
dant, and she, never having been told that one 
hour in the morning, or at least before the sun be- 
gins to decline, is worth three in the afternoon, 
does not know it is worth while to have any mind 
or care about it, 

The baby is usually an early riser, if it has its own 
way. It receives its bath and takes its breakfast, 
and then it is weary and sleepy, and requires a 
comfortable rest. By the time it wakens the air is 
dry, and if there is any shade, even the hottest day 
is at its best by nine or ten o’clock. When a child 
can be made comfortable in the sunshine, it should 
remain in it as long as possible. The sun-brown 
painted on its cheeks and hands may be distasteful 
to the mother’s eyes, but tenderness and intelli- 
gence discover health through these tawny tints 
that have fallen from the sunbeams. As perfect 
health is the most beautiful of all things which we 


can look upon, we must conclude that the lack of 


healthy color is a defect in any human being. 
Health belongs to all infants by a divine right, 


and whoever defrauds them of this by reason of 


unnecessary ignoraypce is guilty of a wrong for 
which an after-life of care is insufficient compen- 
sation. Sickness is a rare visitor in the nursery 
where children are intelligently treated, and the 
first business of the mother is their physical devel- 
opment. It is inconsistent to prepare an elaborate 
and costly wardrobe for the coming child, and thus 
waste the vitality that should be conferred upon 
baby, or expend an excess of money upon the 
child’s laces and embroidery, and then economize 
by furnishing it with an inferior nurse. So also it 
is not wise or discreet to keep baby at home dur- 
ing the early morning hours, depriving it of the 
life-giving sunshine, so that it may be finely 
dressed in the afternoon, and be exhibited in the 
park or on the streets for a spectacle to the fash- 
ionable crowd, who promenade about four o'clock. 

If the babe can go out in the afternoon also—not 
too late—so much the better, but there are few 
families so situated that the infant’s clothing can 
be kept in order by a second attendant upon such 
a mite of humanity. Nurse likes to do this part 


of her work early in the day, and very naturally ; 
but as the guarantee of future vigor and present 





| comfort is better assured by inconveniencing the 
| child’s servant, we beg the young mother to be 


Every mother 


firm, and insist upon this arrangement. 

A French writer says: * It is better to care for a 
man’s health than for his disease ;”’ and the same 
may be said about the baby. It is not necessary 
to enter upon the philosophical reasons for the 
morning walk, because all nature explains this. 
Of course all sunlight is beneficial, and an Italian 
proverb justly asserts that ‘where the sun does 
not enter, the doctor does.’ All excitable children 
are unpleasantly affected by the crowds which 
surround them in an afternoon walk in the city, 
and the refreshment of a night’s repose is the 
better assured if the latter part of the day has had 
no disturbing sights or sounds. 

If the mother performs all the little attentions 
that her offspring requires, she may not be able to 
do just as she pleases with her times and seasons, 
and for such mothers we have a word of advice. 

So select the apartment in which the child must 
spend its time, that the sun shall enter it with its 
best beams. A south room, with no curtains in 
winter, is the place of all others in which disease 
finds no welcome, and where 
found, 


a Vigorous growth 
Place a soft rug 
oor, tamble the baby upon 


of all nature is sure to be 
on a cushion upon the fi 
it with its hands and legs free, and its face upward, 
and its eyes turned away from the light. Its de- 
light in living will soon express itself in the strong 
thrusts of its chubby fists and in vigorous kicks 
with its dimpled t, while its attempts at vocal 
manifestations of bliss 
musical, 

The habit of guarding baby from sunlight is a 
very pernicious one. Of course its tender eyes 
must be shaded, but this can be done by the way 
in which it is held, and no veil is ever required to 
keep out warmth—indeed veils are a torment and 
a secret enemy to all ‘eyes, and except in keen, 
windy weather they are injurious vanities that 


‘ 


will become eloquent and 


may well be carefully avoided. 

Yes, if the mother is careful of all the early 
habits of the child, a firmer foundation is fixed for 
its future health, and the easier it will be to guide 
its after conduct. Physicians say that they have 
two kinds of children to deal with in cases of acute 
disease. One has been trained by intelligent dis- 
cipline, and submits, w ith mild protests, to medi- 
eal treatment. The other is violent and ungovern- 
able, and jeopardizes its life by its disobedience 
and its nervous excitement. So there are two 
sorts of mothers. One loves well but wisely, and 
lives for the child’s highest good, while the other 
one imagines that she is tender, when she is only 
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weakly, giving a weapon of self-destruction into 
the ignorant hands of her undisciplined darling. 
She believes herself to be amiable when she 
thwarts no wish of the hireling to whom she com- 
mits the child’s future, by weakly yielding to her 
all the sacred duties of the parent. Maternity en- 
nobles every necessary attention paid to a little 
human being, and all brave, good women will lift 
the lowest duty of nurse up into a close sympathy 
with the most refined tastes. 


MEND THE TOYS, MOTHER, 


BY MRS B, C. RUDE. 

sd AMMA, mamma, fix my moosick-box, 
won't ye?” And little four-year-old 
jen trotted up and laid a dilapidated 

mouth-organ on my lap. 
It was just before Christmas, and I was so busy, 
I didn’t know how to stop sewing; but I did. I 
couldn’t refuse—how could I? sen looked at me 


so. Well, I worked at the thing twenty minutes, | 


riveting on the sides and straightening them out, 
until at last it went as well as ever, and little Ben 
trotted off tooting—or blowing, if that’s any bet- 
ter—happy as a whole band. 


Now I took the shortest way to dispose of Ben. | 


If I had grumbled out after this fashion, *‘ You 
know I’m busy, and can’t be bothered!’ he would 
have pulled at my apron, and fretted for at 
twenty minutes; at the end of which time I might 





those pretty blue orbs of his and say: ‘I’m so 

glad, mamma—so glad you fixed my moosick—so 

glad! Toot, toot! I loves my mamma; and I 

sees little Bennie in mamma’s eyes !”’ 

O mothers! it isn’t long that we can have them 
with us, they grow up so soon, They’ll find life 
arough road at best. Some of them will find it 
all up-hill, and briars on either side. And many 
times they will sit down—oh, so weary !—and then 

| they’ think back, farther and farther, until, per- 
haps, a vision of dear mamma mending a music- 
box will float before them, and in that moment 
| they will thrill with a joy they have not know: 
| for years. It will all come back—the gladness 
| and it will rest them so. 
Dear mothers, we are singing lullabies to our 
darlings to-day that shall echo and re-echo, and 
lull and soothe as long as life lasts; and even in 
eternity they may sing because we sing to them 
to-day ; or they may wail because we rave at them 
to-day. 

Oh, can we remember this, I wonder? Yes, 
you say, but it sounds harsh, this last. You wish 
I hadn’t said it. Why didn’t I leave off with the 
lullaby? Why did I take up the wail? 

Why?" I ask. 


**Oh, because it grates. 


|} ‘**Itis the truth, is it not? You believe it?” 


* Yes, it is the truth, but it stands out so bold 
and naked.”’ 


“You see it, then?” 


have punished him, for anght I know. And,just| ‘“ Yes.’ 


think of it, I should have lost the sweet satisfac- 
tion of having him look up into my eyes with 


Bays’ and Gi 


““Well, my dear woman, that’s just what I 
wanted,”’ 


rly’ Orewsury. 


PARLOR PASTIMES. 

Novet EXPERIMENT.—If a piece of pasteboard | 
with one small hole in it be placed before three 
lighted candles, three distinct bright spots will be 
thrown on asheet of paper placed behind, showing 
that the rays of light do not intercept one another 
in passing through the hole. 
Worps Hapmazarp.—Obtain a boxful of alpha- | 
betical letters—let there be eight or ten of each, if 
possible—and distribute them indiscriminately to | 
such members of the party as may wish to join in 
the game. With these letters each individual is 
bound to form a word, or series of words. When | 


j 


each person has constructed what words he can 
with his share of letters, the words are read aloud 
in succession. ‘As a result, some amusing com- 


| 
binations will be revealed. 

IMPENETRABILITY APPARENTLY DESTROYED.— 
Impenetrability is a term used to express the fact | 
that it is impossible for two bodies to occupy the | 


| 
| 
| 


same space at the same time. Take a wineglass 
and fill it as full of water as possible without spill- 
ing, and then, being provided with an ounce or so | 
of ordinary pins, drop them in a few ata time; it 
will be found that they occupy but little space, | 
and do not cause the water to overflow. This will | 


| appear the more wonderful, as they seem to take 


up so much room in the glass, which in reality 
they do not; for an ounce weight is a very smal] 
thing in the bottom of a wineglass, but, drawn 
into wire and cut into pins, it looks bulky, al- 
though no more capable of taking up room than 
in the solid form. 


BLowinea Corton.—This is a sitting-room game 
of the pleasantest sort. Let as many as may be 
sit around the table, with hands folded and arms 
extended along the edge of the table, each person 
touching elbows with his neighbor on each side of 
him. Take a small piece of common cotton wool 
picked so as to be made as light and airy as possi- 


ble. Put this in the centre of the table. Let some 


|} one count ** One, two, three,’’ and then let each one 


blow his best to keep the cotton away from him- 
self and drive it upon some one else. The person 


}on whom it alights must pay a forfeit. No one 


must take up his arms to escape the cotton. When 


it alights, take it up and start anew. It will be a 


very sober set indeed who can play two or three 
rounds without indulging in the healthiest sort of 


| uproarious laughter. 


CuRIous EXPERIMENT.—Take a piece of paste- 
board about five inches square, roll it into a tube 
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with one end just large enough to fit round the | and, without any careful looking, you will see 
eye, and the other end rather smaller. Hold the! that this difference in size is very much exagg: 

tube between the thumb and finger of the right | rated; that the real top part of the letter is very 
hand (do not grasp it with the whole hand); put | much smaller than the bottom. 

the large end close against the right eye, and with | 
the left hand hold a book against the side of the 
tube. Be sure and keep both eyes open, and there 
will appear to be a hole through the book, and 
objects seen as if through the hole, instead of 
through the tube. The right eye sees through the 
tube, and the left eye sees the book, and the two 
appearances are so confounded that they cannot be 
separated, The left hand can be held against the 
tube instead of the book, and the hole will seem 
to be seen through the hand, 







MNEMONIC PuzzLEe.—Macklin, the actor, was 
once lecturing upon literature and the stage, and 












in discussing the education of memory, boasted 
that he could repeat any formula of words after 
once hearing it. I te was among the audience, 


















and at once wrote and sent to the stage that rig- 






marole that has since become so famous: ‘So she 
went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to make 
an apple-pie; at the same time a great she-bear, 








| coming up the street, pops his head into the shop. 
|‘ What, no soap?’ So he died, and she very im- 















EXPANSION OF WATER AT FREEZING POINT. | prudently married the barber; and there were 
Most bodies when cooled contract in bulk; with | present the Picininies, the Jobililiies, and the 
water, however, it is different. After reaching a Gayrulies, and the Grand Panjandrum himself, 
ertain point it begans to expand, and, having with the little round button at the top; and they 
become lighter by expansion, it rises to the top | all fell to playing the game of catch-as-catch-ecan 
ind freezes, This is the reason why ice always | ti] the gunpowder ran out of the heels of their 






floats. To prove this by experiment, take an} poots.” Macklin failed, and so has everybody 
yunce phial, fill it to the brim with water, and | e}se that has tried to re peat the rigmarole. Sup- 
then cork tightly and put in the midst of a mix- pose you try it, 

ture of broken ice and salt; in a few minutes the | 
water will be frozen and the phial will be split 

into fragments by the expansion. An iron bottle 

cannot resist the expansion any more than a glass 

one, and in rocky, mountainous regions many an 

immense boulder has been broken from the main 

rock by the expansion of frozen water in a crevice. 

Thus it is not in the the thaw, but before it, that 









VENTRILOQUISM.—This art has existed for ages. 


Far back in the early history of man, when hea- 







then mythology was probably being invented, we 





find evidences of it in statements of various 






authors, who believed the sounds they beard were 






the communings of spirits, instead of the clever 






deceptions of priests or so-called seers. 









the mischief is done to the water-pipe. | It has always ap] 1 to the uninitiated that 
. : . the possession of faculties enabling one to perform 

Potato Mren.—Obtain a large-sized potato with ie : 
4] the curious feats which a attributed to ventrilo- 

asmooth skin; carve out eyes, nose and mouth; | . : 

: r ; . quists is quite ex ional; but any one who 

curl some hair or wool into the shape of a wig and . , . 
wishes may become a ventriloquist. It is quite 






whiskers or moustache, and secure with pins; 
then scoop out a hole for the forefinger to go in; 
this will give the head a throat. Fold a handker- 
ehief round the hand, arranging one end of it 






incorrect to suppose that any specially constructed 
‘ 





throat is required. All that is needed is a certain 






power of mimicry and considerable practice. We 
































, append:a few hints, which may guide the tyro in 

round the thumb, and another round the second i ly trial , ; ; . 
: ; : iis early trials, 

.finger. A little man with hands and arms, capable a “ ; . a oa ; 

. . : : ‘ There are two kinds of voice mimicry—the imi- P 
of bowing and moving his head, will thus be tati f sound } reaking of doors. the } 

. . . ation of sounds such as the creaking 0 oors, 
formed. Obtain a screen; and let four or five peo- > RES 3 - 
_ ; cries of animals, sawing, etc. ; and the production f 
ple get behind it, each with a potato character, " : . 
, > of sounds which appear to come from some place 1 
and, as they repeat the words of the charade or ‘ 1 to tl 4 : peakin It j a 
: . : 7 externa o the person really speaking, is Ol v 
tragedy, let these potato men perform it. The , é I 
Py . . 2 this last variety that we wish to speak. t 
whole thing will afford capital fun. Potato people 28 - “" dene! 
wae The first and most important point is to practise ! 
are friendly, like to shake hands, to embrace and ; 6) ; ; 
. mr: : ordinary conversation without moving the lips, a 
to nod their heads. They also have a serious way | . gh - : ipa Page: ~ salt Cecil 
, Ee oF aie hes Bi ’ | for, if the lips are seen to move, the sound hear fi 
> tare atc limgeaMbahspsrcre Netepeaae tre forsee: § is referred to them, To do this more readily li 
; . : 4 > S relerre oO em, 0 do re “0 } 
Sometimes they fight, but their vegetable organi- yords with labial lett hould be rejected as 7 
. ‘ 7 at ‘ words £ { etters sho ( } 10 , a 
zation will not allow of too rough or deadly an na ‘ : . 
; " much as possible, the most troublesome labials - 
encounter, being p, b, f, li 
wing p, b, f, v. i 

‘Wr . 1 oan » BD Se al . ‘ : P wet ; - : . 

“FIGURES THAT LIE. —There se M nden for It is always intended that the audience shall be p 
the eye to ¢ re “e ze the upper portion of any : bject | deceived ; therefore, when you are about to speak, wc 
on which it looks—a fact which we find admirably | ,).erve these rules: Let the face be turned away Pe 
illustrated by a row of ordinary capital letters | ¢-om the audience, and in the direction from which oe 
and figures: the sound is supposed to come, This movement w 

SSSSSSSSSSSX X X XX X_X333333388888888888 must be supplemented by gestures, and other lo 
They are such as are made up of two parts of equal | simple acting, which will cause those present to or 
shapes. Look carefully at these, and you will | direct their attention to th desired spot. w 
perceive that the upper halves of the characters Let us consider an illustration. The performer th 
are a little smaller than the lower halves—so little | has a puppet whom he calls “ little Johnny,”’ and B 
that an ordinary eye will perhaps declare them to | whose mouth opens with a wire concealed be- ol 
be of equal size. Now turn the page upside down, | neath the dress, the puppet is in a box, and con- fu 














little creations they are; so like and yet unlike a 


or rock. 
and sometimes are mingled with a dark, rich moss, 








versation commences by a sound from the box 


which says, *‘ Let me out, I say!’ 





equal in pitch and quality to the assumed voice of 


the puppet when out of the box, but not so loud. 
The box-lid is opened an inch, and the voice, a 
little louder, asks again to be let out; it is then 
supposed, and prow d DY subs¢ quent observations, 
that ‘little Johnny,” in an attempt to get out, has 
put out a hand, which you shut in between the lid 
und box; wher upon you produce most awtul but 
muffled screams. Finally the puppet is taken 
out and put on a chair, upon which you inadver- 
tently sit, and nearly crush “ little Johnny. At 
last, however, a friendly conversation commences 
between you, and, if well carried on, the illusion 
is complete. : 

The “sweep up the chimney,” as well as yarious 
other familiar | 
amusement; but it must be borne in mind that 





sonages, also affords capital 


This must be 
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the pitch and quality of the voice must be always 
kept up, although the loudness has frequently to 
be changed. 

When imitating the voice of a woman, speak in 
falsetto, and answer grufily in another tone, so 
that the voices may be as diverse as possible. 

Practise intonation of sentences, and above all 
let your ear catch and your tongue imitate all the 


varied sounds that occur in every-day life. Prac- 





lise by yourself, using every effort to produce the 
sounds you require in your representation, and 
trying every variety of position for the tongue. 

If youare one of the male sex, a heavy moustache 


will be found useful to hide slight movements of 
the lips. In early practice do not continue your 
efforts too long, as it will be found that the strain 


on the chest produces undu 





iry to move the chest very 


vent to low, mutfiled sounds. 


Ohe Dawe Circle. 


FROM MY CORNER, 


BY LICHEN, 


shades across their backs, I used to take them up 


and let them crawl upon my dress, while every 


}one else around shrank away, and asked how | 


No. 11 





|}could touch the “ horrid things.’ 


I never could 


| 
HE woods are still brownand bare, and there} see anything horrid about them. They were 
is so little of fresh interest outside to look ! clean, and soft, and rich colored, and they changed 


at or speak of, that by the time I have fin- 
ished the chat I want to have with the ** Home 
Circle,” they would say it was no window picture 
at all; so I shall not call it one, but just snug up 
in my corner, out of the way of the blustering 
March winds, and hope, from there, to say what 
will be as entertaining as anything this gloomy 
outlook would suggest. 

This is the verv month for lichens, so I ought to 
beinspired. Hardly an armful of wood is brought 
in but they are clinging to some of it. I hate to 
see them burned, but after one has made lichen 
baskets, and laid others over the earth in the 
flower-pots, and made little mounds of them for 
mantel or table ornament, what else can they do 


tLhnemselvyve Ss, a8 W¢ will sce li W 
Then, too, there is beauty in so1 
t 


is beauty in many an humbl 


in searching after something g 


and who partially su 


into beautiful butterflies. I think we allow our- 


selves to have a feeling of dread or disgust for 
some things merely because it ls customary to do 
1 not f 


so, and not from anything really repulsive in 


lL seri Isiy 


insignificant 





hings, if people only sto , just as there 


I 
i 


, WolLisolne life, ll we 


know how to look for it aright, and do not miss it 


nd. When I was 





a young, gay girl, I once went with an older friend 


to see an old lady who had long been an invalid, 


ported herself by making 


shirts—lying propped on her side, to sew. My 


companion asked her how she could manage to 


with them? I always save the prettiest ones we | accomplish so much, in what seemed such a pain- 


tind, however, until they are faded and spoiled. 
At this season many of them are a beautiful, deli- 


ul way. 


She replied: “I do not know, but the strength 


cate green. Some are miniature trees, with a per- | seems given to me, little by little. I used to think 


fect network of branches, Others are complete 


I could not do anything like work, but as tims 


little bushes, with fuzzy stems, something like} went on, and I was not really ill, and knew I] 


those of a moss-rose, and tiny imitations of flat, | might lie here for years with these crippled limbs, 


white flowers on the end of every one. Strange 


} 


I saw more and more the necessity for some use- 
ful exertion on my part. Then I undertook this 
plant or flower. I believe I admire most the flat, | work, expecting to be able to 
scale-like ones, which cling so closely to the bark 





asked each morning, as I dedicated n 

Some of them are so beautifully formed, | to God’s service, for strength to do the work which 
my hands could tind toemploy them. And it has 
which makes them lovely. Yet many people, not | seemed, during the last two years, as if I grew a 
looking closely to find the beauty, see in them little stronger continually. It seems as if it were 
only “some greenish gray stuff, of no account, | an answer to my prayer. You know the promise 
which makes a dirt when it gets on the floor,’ and | is , 
they wonder what others can find to admire in it. 


, ‘Ask and ye shall receive.’ 
‘*T have been taught to believe that only related 


But so different are we made. I well remember, | to spiritual good,’ said my companion. 
when a child, my admiration for the large, brown, 
furry caterpillars, with rich brown stripes of varied | ing,’’ said the old lady, *‘and we generally take it 


“Of course, that is its most important mean- 





| 
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so altogether; but I have thought sometimes that 
the patient, humble petition for other blessings, 
trustfully made, helps to bring them when they 
are good for us to have,’’ 

Then our talk drifted off gradually to other sub- 
jects; and as I noticed how helpless she was in 
some things, yet so energetic in her manner and 
movements, I said: ‘‘ Mrs. Race, don’t you some- 
times grow so tired lying there, never able to walk 
at all, that you long to die, just to be free from it? 
I am sure I should.” 

“Not she said. 
case, but not now.”’ 

“Well, I would like to know how you learned 
so much patience.” 

She smiled, a half-sad smile, as she looked at 
me. 

“Tt is hard for you, so young and active and 
untried as yet, to understand how any one can; 
but,”’ and she lowered her voice reverently, “ I do 
not.depend on my own strength. When I ask a 
silent blessing on my solitary meals as they are 
brought me each day, I ask also to be fed on 
spiritual as well as natural food, that the soul may 
be strengthened as well as the body, and fitted for 
all the trials it is to meet with.” 

Was there not a deep and pathetic beauty in this 
lowly, hidden life, which looked so hard and 
dreary to the most of the few people who knew 
anything about it? 

Last week little 
Only two snow-drops were out to see it, but her 
bright eyes were quick to find them. Our “little 
snow-drop,’’ we used to call her. So fair and 
fragile, and these little blossoms were the first 
ones held in her tiny hands, which we once feared 
would never grow out of babyhood. But great 
care and attention to nature’s laws have strength- 
ened her apparently delicate constitution, until 
now, on her sixth birthday, she seems as hearty 
as almost any child. Though learning to read be- 
fore she was five years old, she is no pale, quiet 
ehild, with an over-worked brain, but whatever 
she does is done in earnest. She studies with all 
her heart, then plays with might and main, and 
her clear, rippling laugh is music worth hearing. 
Yet there serious earnestness about her, 
amusing to see sometimes in one so young. 

I was trying not long ago to awaken in her 
mind some idea of the other world, and of our 
living there after we had left this one. Hers is 
not an old head, and we have not forced such 
things upon her before she seemed able to under- 
stand them—partially at least ; but now I spoke to 
her of Heaven, of its being a beautiful place, where 
those who were good would live always after they 
went away from this earth, and asked if she did 
not remember her dear little cousin who had gone 
to live with the angels, 

“Yes,’’ she replied; and after a few moments’ 
thought, while some perplexity was showing itself 
through her eyes: ‘‘ Does the sky never break 
through with them?” 

It was very plain some one else had already 
been talking to heron the subject, and she had 
seized that idea which comes so naturally to many 
minds, that Heaven is a place right above us, 


now,” “That used to be the 


Jessie’s birthday came again. 
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| Testaments as looking just like men. 
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separated from us by the blue arch of sky, which 
looks so like a real, material dome. 

At another time, when talking of such things, 
she said: ** And when the angels want to see eac|) 
other, do they just fly around wherever they want 
to go, like birds do?’’ 

I told her that I had never found any place in 
the Bible that said angels had wings, and I did not 
see any reason why we should think they had, for 
they were described in both the Old and New 
And that 
each other in Heaven 
without having to travel about as we do on earth, 


the reason why we could sex 


was because our bodies are spiritual ones, instead 
of the kind of ones we have here, and we could 
see anything we wanted to, and move a good deal 
faster than with our flesh and bones. But I knew 
her young mind would have to grow much older 
before she could comprehend satisfactorily the 
meaning of that spiritual body, or the blissful 
possibilities it was capable of. 
“O land that s¢ orrow! 
O land that fears no s ! 
O royal land of flowers! 
O realm and home of 


What bliss it will b 
presence of the loved ones whose souls are nearest 


life!" 
where desire brings the 
akin to ours, and we need part no more forever ! 

Hiow sweet the odor of that tea-rose is as even- 
ing draws near. Whenever the air about it 
stirred, the whole corner of the room is filled with 
its delicious fragrance. Doubly precious such 
bloom and sweetness are n there is no beauty 
to attract outside ; and this little bush, the gift ofa 
friend, brings many a pleasant thought with every 
flower it bears. 

Roy came in a few minutes ago, and sat down 
with the magazine to read, 

**T like the ‘ Home Circle’ in this book,” he said 
presently. “It is so nice of Mr. Arthur to havea 
place where any of the people who read the maga- 
zine can talk to each other, and say any pleasant 
or useful little things they cho like *‘ Earnest’ 
and ‘* Hattie Bell’ do, for 

“And I like that piece they had a way before 
| Christmas,’’ chimed in little Jessie, “ about feed- 
ing the chickens on sour dough, and the old 
| rooster that called, ‘ Tucky, tuck, tuck.’ I wish 
|they’d write some more things like that for us 
children.” 

“Yes, Pussie,”’ “vou like anything 
about chickens, don't you—even to eating nice 
young tender ones? When old ‘Speck’ raises 
that pretty brood you are making such pets of 
now, you'll actually want to eat some of them, I 
expect.” 

‘* Now, auntie, please make 
me,’’ coaxes the little girl. 

So Roy settles down to his reading, and Jessie 
comes and nestles close to my side to hear the 
story of ‘The White Violet,” and I lay aside my 
pencil, hoping that my little chat, although not 
what I intended making it, will not be quite 
worthless. 


is 


whe 


instance,”’ 


said Re V, 


Roy quit a teasin’ 


THE shortest way to be rich is not by enlarging 
our estates, but by contracting our desires. 











MY GIRLS AND I. 
BY CHATTY BROOKS. 


SECOND SERIES.—No. 4. 


ARY’S father came to Millwood to-day | 


and called to see her. Our dinner was 
we over and the work all done up. The fire 
in the kitchen had gone out. I do wish peopk 
could manage to come near one’s meal-time, so as 
not to put them to so mach unnecessary trouble. 
Now, there are the Bowerses—a family who claim 
relationship with mine—they come to Millwood 
frequently, and they always come to my house for 
dinner, and never at the usual dinner-hour. It’s 
pretty hard to make such people welcome. But 
Mary had all her recitations over, and I told her 
to get her father a cup of hot tea and a nice littl 
lunch. 

Well, I heard her clattering and rattling for fally 
an hour in the kitchen, when fifteen minutes was 
long enough, and I went down to see what kept 
her so. Ah, the old story! How many times 
must a girl be told the one way of making a fire, 


in a hurry? Our cook-stove is large, a number 


nine, and instead of putting a handful of shavings, 
dry twigs, sticks and chips at one end and directly 
under the teakettle, she had gone and put in long, 
big wood and sticks, and had the heat as mu 
under all four of the plates as under one. So thi 
whole stove was moderately hot, and the tea- 
kettle never would have boiled. All I could do 
+} 


was to raise one end of the fuel the highest hat 


directly under the teakettle—put on a few dry 
chips, and I soon had the tea made. 

This comes from the merest heedlessness. Now, 
when Maggie Warren lived with me—that was the 
summer before my dear, dead husband died—he 
had two apprentices then—if I didn’t watch her 
and build her fires for her on ironing-days, she 
would poke around and work at it all day, when 
asmart woman, who knew how to manage, would 
have done the whole job in three hours, Instead 
of making a heaped-up fire in one end of the 
stove, and having all the heat in one place, under 
the irons, the whole surface of the stove was 
moderately hot all the time. I never got out of 
patience entirely and seolded Maggie but once—a 
long, hot day in July, in which she ironed all day, 
and then, at sunset, was obliged to lay aside the 
collars and laces. I remember how mv dear 
George Nelson pitied me, and stood beside me 
and smoothed my hair, and peeped around and 
looked into my eves, and made me laugh. 

The girls ask me, sometimes, why I do not 
marry again—just as if I could for one moment 
entertain the thought of changing the name my 
dead husband gave me for another. 

Evening.—I didn’t like to do it, but it had to be 
done,.and there was no other person on whom it 
devolved except myself. That was, to tell Margie 
of a naughty trick at the table. If she is eating 
it is no uncommon thing to see her let bits of food 
fall from her mouth upon her plate, especially the 
seeds of fruit. It is a little habit that dates awav 
back to her very babyhood—a bad, low habit that 
is very disgusting. Then she inclines to bend her 
head down over her plate, too. Such thines are 
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very unladylike, and though I would not t 
of it, I have left the table more than once on ac- 


count of it. She blushed and promised to reform. 

I had to seold a couple of the girls, too, this 
evening; Lottie and one of the new ones. Lottie 
inclines to be a little tardy at he: nd yu 


all know how that vexatious habit does try tl 
temper of the housewife. It seems a litile thing, 


indeed, but it always did ruffle 





ed to keep a nice, warm meal waiting until 
it was cold, or dry, or stale, or overdone. Now, 
my George Nelson was a very prompt man at his 
meals. He relished a good dinner, and just as 
soon as I would say: *“*Come, Georgie,” he would 


r’s bench like a whip cracker, 





flip off from the tail 
and come and offer me his arm in sucha joll 


cunning way, as though making beli 

were a royal couple, he the lord and I the lady. 
Now, some men will find fault and say: ** Seems 
to me there’s something left out of this soup;” or, 


get the salt, or something?” but 


never did my George throw out a such insinua- 
tions or hints at fault-finding. Wh r I did 
he approved. I do remember once, however, that 


he was called upon to punish me, and only once, 








He was down town taking the measure of an ir 
valid—a man who intended t go back to his 
Eastern home as soon as he was well e: ch, and 
my husband was to measure him and make him 
anew suit of clothes. The man was convalescent 
and glad to have some one to converst ith him, 
and George staved and visited until long rour 
usual dinner-hour. When he came bustling in, 
he s down at the table and laughed and 
said: »! I came before dmner was ready, 
alter ail? 

Now, dinner had been waitimg¢ an hour at least ; 
the baked sweet potatoes were shrunken and half 
cold; the tea had stood a long time; the roast was 
overdone and nothing was good. I was very 


hungry, and as I put the things on the table I said, 
in a kind of a hurt way: ** That is rather shal 
treatment; I don’t thank any man for keeping a 
meal waiting that long, I’m sure.”’ 

‘*Well, eat your dinner alone, then,” he said, 
rising from the table, placing the heavy goose 
upon the stove and curling himself up on the 
bench and resuming his work. 

Oh, I was so sorry that I had spoken so sharply! 
I essaved to eat, however, but every morsel stack 
in mv throat. Then I rose, cleared off the table, 
set away the half-cold dinner and resumed my 
work. That was a long, cheerless,; miserable 
afternoon. Toward evening I could stand it no 
longer, and stole up behind my hi a 
tiously, and stood there. I did wish he'd speak 
first. I held in as long as I could, and then |! 
caught him round the neck and cried: ‘‘O George 
Nelson! George Nelson!’ 

‘* Well, what is it?’’ he said, laying his hand on 
the side of my face. 

‘“‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear !’’ was all I could 
say. 

‘*Poor little Chatty ! does she feel badly—poor 
girl,’ said he, and the tears came into his eyes 
and mournful, sad eyes they had been, too, all that 
afternoon. 
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Then I told him how sorry I was that I had 


spoken so harshly when he caine in to dinner, 
and he said: ‘* Well, never mind it; I was to 
blame. You are the dearest little wife in the 
world, a 1OW.”’ 

But that only made me feel worse than ever, and 
I lay on his dear ’bused bosom and cried until I 
Was as weak as a baby. 


Now this may seem like the merest little tiff in 
the world to you girls who read it, but such things 
sad indeed, and should never come into 
s married life. They may be healed by 
und bridged over by kind words, and 
f bitterness extracted by humble con- 
will 


are vé 
any on 
apologi« 
the stings 
fessions, but the hurt and the scar 
through all time. The remembrance of it cannot 
be blotted out; memory will keep her trust invio- 
late, and the shadow will remain fn the d 
long as they both do live. Sharper 


mestic 


horizon so 


than barbed arrows are unkind words, and only 
in married life is felt the keenness of the sting that 
wounds so severely. 

But, woman-fashion, I have wandered from my 
subject, and been telling of the most serious matri- 


monial tiff that myself and my dear dead husband 
ever had. 

Well, when the girls came in late, panting and 
putiir nd tossing their hats to one side, rosy 
with fast walking and hungry for their suppers, | 
asked them if the professor had kept them late on 
Without a bit of 


account imperfect recitations. 


embarrassment, they said: ‘“*Oh, no, we were 
through with our lessons long ago, but we stopped 
at Jenny Castor’s to play croquet, and so we kept 
on, and kept on, until aiter sunset.” 

I re} led them in good earnest, and told 


were all hungry, and our supper had 
ed fully an hour on their account, and 


them we 
been dei 


if they ever served us so again they should go 
without their suppers. 

The new girl said in a low, sweet voice, meant 
to be v kind and conciliating: ‘‘Why, Mrs. 


Brooks, never mind us; I am willing to go to the | 
cupboard and take a piece any time.” 

I told her very decidedly that the regulations of | 
my housecheld should never come to that 
way—to allow the girls to run to the cupboard for 


loose 


time, or whenever they missed a 
not allow them to eat lunch when 
to go to the cupboard when they 


pieces a iny 
meal, I could 
they chose, 01 


pleased, and learn habits injurious to their health. 


They must retire at night at the usual hour, and 
they must cat their meals when the family did. 
The new rl drew her lips and looked wise, 
while Lottie, dear Lottie, frank and sincere as she 
is beautiful, caught me round the waist and shook 
me as she would shake a baby, saying: “ You 
blessed Chatty ! I believe every word you say, and 
I know you are the best friend we girls have in 
this world. : 
A lady said to me once: ‘ My boarders are so 
troublesome; after I go to bed at night I can hear 
’ the cupboard door slam, and the clinking of dishes, 


and the tread of feet on the cellar stairs, and the 
clattering of the cover on the barrel of apples, and | 
often they go to bed and leave their boots stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor, and the lamp left to | 
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. | 
remain 


the next morning, ‘ Mr. 
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| burn all night. What would you do if you wer 
| in my place?” she asked. 
“Td be the mistress in 
plied. ‘* You cannot 
| led them probably int 
| Did you not, in your 
| they first entered your 
|do just as you would at 
|night-key; use it wh 


my own house,”’ IT re- 
» those very habits vourself, 

enerosity of heart, when 
‘Now, boys, 


There hangs the 


home, say, 
home, 
never you have occasion. 
There is the cupboa 
|} cold victhals init. Tr 
| home.’ ” 
| ‘Yes, that is just what I always say to then 
was the reply. 
Then I told her h 
Nelson was living, 


i, and you will always find 
y and make this seem like 


yw 1 did once when my George 
and boarded the 
| Kemp's saddler shop. 
| Isaid: ‘Now, } 

times together. 


we boys in 
; I hope we'll have pleasant 
We have rules and regulations in 
our little family, but I hope in living up to them 
} you will not find them to be too rigid o1 
| Then I told them that I w them to 
keep regular hours, and be prompt in the observ- 
and I hoped we would all be 
benefited by mingling I never had any 


binding, 
yvuld ¢ x pect 
ances of our home, 


together, 


trouble but once. One of the boys was sick, and | 
requested another who slept in a warm room to 
change beds with him one night. He promised 
me he would, but when bed-time came he refused 


to allow the sick boy to have his room. I very 
request the next evening, 
me thing. ‘Then, with- 
ng, I said to him alone 

, it is not convenient 
for us to board you any I spoke it softly 
and kindly, looking in his guilty red face. He 
tried to speak, but the mumble of words was not 
intelligible. h boy! he did not like to 
give up his warm room, and could not possibly 
see how I could expect it from him when he paid 
for his boarding. I never saw such an example of 
utter selfishness as he exhibited. 


kindly made th« 


same 
and he did exactly the s: 


out any words of fault-tind 


longer.’ 


Poor selti 





THOUGHT-PICTURES. 


BY 8S. S. GORBY, 


~ SAW a winsome maid, 
With a simple and child-like air; 
Adown her ten 
And the sunlight gl 
In the mesh of her golden hair, 


ples her tresses strayed, 
gleamed, and the zephyrs played 
I saw a woman grown, 

And the artless ways were 
The pure, sweet ways that the child had known 
Had one by one, like the sad years, flown 

Or a dream, ere the morning’s dawn. 


gone; 


I saw a tired wife, 
Worn with a cease 

Worn and wearied with inward strife, 

That marred her beauty, and scarr’d her life 
*Twas a burden hard to bear. 


less care 





And I saw them make a grave 

At the close of a weary life; 
And a marble—cold to the touch, to the sight— 
Had carved on its surface smooth and white, 


This—‘* MAIDEN, WOMAN, WIFE,” 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY OUR HOMES. 


N many a house there may be found, perhaps 
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Mit 


**T always knew he was a pretty good boy about 


I re- 7 . : ~ | home, but what I wish to ask particularly is, how 
‘you away among the rubbish of the garret, asmall | . ah : : : 
. . : : : - is he getting along in his studies. I want him to 
rself. - round stand with wooden standard, the sight be shar’ i _ . i7 j hoist : 
. > sharp and simart io siness when he is throug! 
when of which, perhaps, brings to mind the face of some hool.”” 
SCHOOI, 
boy iear old lady now gone to the better land, who =F : ic 
te a lar eiiitenié —  licht of Ane * Well, as to that,”’ said the teacher, hesitatingly, 
rs the ised to darn stockings near 1 ¥ the gat OF her | «6 he is a very industrious boy, but he is not vert 
p A Clsa \ naust Ous Vy, Dull ( S not ry 
ior favorite candle. Uer precious piece of furniture ‘ ce : : ; - 
Sen it : we ee ld-f: “t oe ; quick to learn, especially in mathematics. He 
s find is now considcerea wo oil -fashioned tor ust > but Ni} rhetoric a1 im : il wid hett and alw 
aes rnevoric ant LOral SCICNCEe VCLULE!N, ANU: Waivys 


1 like let us bring it out to the light, and see if some- 


thing cannot be done with it. A little black wal- 


em,”’ nut stain, made of burnt umber and vinegar, 








has good lessons in geology.”’ 
“A ftiddlesticks,’’ said the father, impatiently. 


’ 


’ ; ; - ‘ “If he isn’t good at cyphering, he isn’t for any- 
tinished, when dry, with a coating of copal var- | ,, : 4 ; ; 
‘ . d thing. Drop off the other things and put him 
eorge uish, will improve the standard. For the top is , i +: } , 
lod 7 f blacl ’ : through on arithmetic. I always knew he had 
i needed a piece of black or brown cloth (broad P , ; aie 
ye sn : I ; e — too soft a head for business. I brought him here 
cloth or light beaver will do), cut the size of the : ; ; et 
i} ; lah . . N to be made something of, and not fool away his 
ace tal . ‘ ( i wit! lack - eyes ; raid. ‘ J re 
aaa table hoy — ‘ see es — 7 time over moral science and all that. I am afraid 
straig ece or ; che n width, long , 
ns in u “4 pi ©, live ( . SIX In h " in you make quite too much of these things and 
? enoug mecircie tl lu i the stand, is n . _ . : ‘ 
the = — ag sly wag wile < sy ire | don’t toughen up the boys for every-day work. If 
gr is cut in scallops or points, pinke ; : 7 _ 
ding. needed. This cu , Y = orn re , a boy isn't smart, of What advantage 1s his good- 
0 aroun he edges with a small iron, and braided ; : ue ; aeisa > 
="s round the edg <c-apedagar tadupiinn agen ness to him, I should like toknow. Might almost 
9 with aunties end gold or other Peay SOND, < is well send him to a girl's school,” he added, 
ll be ornamented with applique figures such as may be | Wit), a half sn r,as he rose to leave. He could 


l any found in Harpers’ Bazar, will make a pretty 





not hide his dissatisfaction at having his boy com- 





ind | rder for the edge. \ tassel between each scall ] mended chiefly for his good moral sualities. 
m to isan improvement. After the top has been orna- These, he took for granted, could be taken up and 
1ised mented in the same manner and the straight strip nuulnnell at ans odd ieanve bourok' 
used suund at the top with braid and the two pieces Ha . the teacher been able to say, *“ Your boy is 
very atly sewed together, we will find that we have at the head of his Classes in alm at ev rvthine. 
1ing, \ piece of furniture not only useful but decidedly | yy, wij) win the first prize,” there v wid have 
vith- rnamental for any parlor, and we think if dear | },,,, n no bounds 40 Bis Gbliaht and patinfestion. If 
Jone grandina could Bou it, she would Give us an ap- he had wet Ih ¢ mpcuead to add “¥ Wish i couid 
lient proving smile, speak as confiden ly about his purity of charact 
oftly A pretty ornament for our stand will be the little md the good. in@uensto: he exerts over th othe: 
He collection of ferns, mosses, maiden-hair and long | , yvs.”’ the father would have been very ready with 
; not sprays of the vine commonly known as MO in awenin ‘ 
ce to berry which we obtained in the autumn and ‘We must n ‘Now who te 
‘ibly placed under a small glass-receiver. These, taken sowing his von sedi 
paid up carefully, with the moist earth clinging to th did the same. but we forget these thinon saan 
le of roots, and pressed into a shallow earthen dish, in ee The boy will come out all right. never 
the centre a small wooden cross paint 1 white, the fear. Watch hin al sely that he does n . t into 
vine of glossy green, with its scarlet berries hief that will bring trouble on him and me 
climbing over it, has been a cheerful sight through maid don’t be tag hind on snl Giiaihee Tito wis 
the long, dreary winter days. It does not requ EE tao? . ‘ 
any care, and will bear a great amount of heat or And a th “ W ‘1d its”’ are allowed to be sowed 
cold, light or shade, without injury. RE ee eee a ae ee ee a a 
A pretty, inexpensive table or stand-spread may “~ pa ype te Y if 27 : oa ” 8 a. . rst ‘6 
be made of ladies’ cloth or flannel with a border eit : year rte? eve ee ee er 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
ied worked upon ordinary coarse canvas. The canvas J. E. M’C 





should be placed upon the spread about two inches 
from the edge, basted around and embroidered in 
cross stitch with zephyr worsted and the threads 
of canvas removed. 

A Grecian pattern worked upon a drab spread 
with green or blue in two shades, and two shades 
of gold color, upon a rich dark-brown or black 
ire exceedingly pretty. A SUBSCRIBER. 


GOODNESS AND SMARTNESS. 


_ OW is my boy getting on, Mr. Carter?” 
asked a father of his son’s teacher. 

- ‘He is one of the best boys in my 
school,” said the teacher, emphatically. ‘A very 
conscientious, truthful lad, and one whom I can 
always trust as pure-hearted and generous,” 








HOME, 


tches over the cradle of the infant 


‘ OVE 
over the couch of the aged, over the we 


4 and comfort of all; to be happy, man 


niort ol 3 t 





t retires 
from the out-door workd into his home. In the 
household circle, the troubled heart finds consola- 
tion, the disturbed find rest, the joyous finds itself 
in itstrueelement. Pious souls, when they speak 
| of death, say they are‘going home. Their longing 
for Heaven is to them a home-sickness. Jesus 
also represented the abode of eternal happiness 
under the picture of a house, a father’s house, 
Does not this tell us that the earthly home is ap- 
pointed to be a picture of Heaven, and a foretaste 
| of that higher home? Ss. 
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Fuenugs wilh the Poets, 


EARLY SPRING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, BY AYTOUN, 


( YOME ye so early, days of delight? 

/ Making the hillside blithsome and bright. 
Mert 
Down 
Welkin 
Fishes 


, merrily, little brooks rush, 

the meadow, under the bush. 
und hilltop, azure and cool; 

» sporting in streamlet and pool. 
Birds of gay feather flit through the grove, 
Singing together ditties of love. 
Busily coming from moss-covered bowers, 
Brown bees are humming, questing for flowers, 
Lightsome emotion, life everywhere; 
Faint iits of fragrance scenting the air. 


Now comes there sounding a sough of the breeze, 


Shak« ough the thicket, sinks in the trees, 


Sinks, but returning, it ruffles the hair; 

Aid} this rapture, Muses, to bear! 
passion that stirs in me here? 

ut gloaming was I with my dear. 


Know 


Yest n 


THE NEWLY WEDDED. 


WILLIAM MACKWORTH PRAED. 

N‘ )W the rite is duly done; 

A Now the word is spoken; 

And the spell has made us one 
Which may ne’er be broken: 

Rest we, dearest, in our home, 
Roam we o’er the heather, 

We shall rest, and we shall roam, 
Shall we not? together. 


From this hour the summer rose 
Sweeter breathes to charm us; 
From this hour the winter snows 

Lighter fall to harm us; 
Fair or foul—on land or sea 
Come the wind or weather, 
Best and worst, whate’er they be, 
We shall share together. 
Death, who friend from friend can part, 
Brother rend from brother, 
Shall but link us, heart and heart, 
Closer to each other; 
We shall call his anger play, 
Deem his dart a feather, 
When we meet him on our way 
Hand in hand together. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 

CANNOT heal, I cannot hide, 

_ My leprosy of lust and pride ; 
And, were I summon’d, thus unmeet, 


To join the saints in Zion street, 
Now would my envy knit her frown, 
At one who wore a brighter crown ; 
And now, my sullen discontent 
On some angelic task be bent; 
Still for this world my soul would long, 
Soon weary of the Church’s song, 
Her sweet unrest, her holy care, 
Her yoke of love and raiment fair; 
How idly falls the prayer divine, 
“Thy Kingdom come,” from lips like mine! 


| But, spite of sins which Thou dost hate, 

Betore Thy throne of grace I wait, 

Lord, listen t day by day, 

Until I mean the w is Il say; 

Upon this heart, bright Finger glide, 

Spite of its treachery and pride, 

Nor leave it, till another prayer, 
‘Thy will be don is written there; 

Then shall | do my Lord’s desire, 

With face of fi ind tongue of fire; 

And never m shall evil thought 

Pollute the which Thou hast bought, 
Nor passion shake, nor doubt molest 

Thy throne, O God, within my breast! 


»> me, 


shrin 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN, 
T PAUSE beside the darkening pane, 
With homesick heart and weary hand; 
To watch the tair day die again, 
And evening with its shadowy train 
Creep slow along the lonesome land, 


line of gold 
eatening, near and far, 
, fold on fold 

ning, unconsoled 
single star, 


The west has lost its 
The clouds hang t 

Heavy and hopel 

And night comes ! 
By glimmer © 


Ah, why does hope depart with light? 
And why do griefs and fears alway, 
And bitter thoughts of loss and blight 
Come crowding back again with night 

Like evil things which fear the day? 
Yet none but feebl: 

The world is only 
The day will shin 
The grass and flows 

Despite the night, 


souls complain— 
lark, not lost 

on wave and plain, 
rs will spring again, 
despite the frost, 


some far shore 
ens rosy-bright, 

+ vex no more, 
before 

light. 


llK« 


And when the east, 
or promise, I 

Visions of darknes 

For all their legi 
The level lances o! 


ns flee 


th 


The grief that seemed 
The thought w 
Fade in the rich an 

The heart gr 
And life is sweet 


too hard to bear, 

ch stung to sharpest pain— 
i golden air— 

the world grows fair, 
dear again. 

Portland Transcript. 


TO-DAY. 


DORR, 


BY JULIA Cc, R. 


HAT dost thou bring to me, O fair To-day, 
That comest o’er the mountains with swift 
feet ? 
All the young birds 1 
And all the dewy roses of the May 
Turn red and white with joy. The breezes play 
On their soft harps a welcome low and sweet: 
All nature hails thee, glad thy face to meet, 
And owns thy presence in a brighter ray, 
But my poor soul distrustsihee! One as fair 
As thou art, O To-day, drew near to me 
Serene and smiling, vet she bade me wear 
| The sudden sackcloth of a great despair ! 
| Oh, pitiless! that through the wandering air 
} Sent no kind warning of the ill to be! 
Atlantic Monthly. 


nake haste thy steps to greet, 














rht, 


nd; 


reet, 











FASHION 


SPONGE CAKE. 


CHaTry Brooks—Dear Friend: I am very much in- 
terested in your girls and you, I thank you ever s¢ 
much for the useful hints I am continually receivi 

rough your monthly chats. I can put “the coat 

m, and wear it, too, when it particularly fits me, witl 
t being in the least angry, because no one but mys 
knows when you are hitting me, 

I have an excellent recipe for sponge-cake love 
who are unable to beat t) t 


illy thought it should be beaten, and I would lik yo 


to give it to your readers some time. I know it is 
is nice without the beating, but my right wrist is lame 
nd I use this recipe in } erence to all others (whe 


ggs are cheap) for common use, 


Three eggs and »> cups of sugar stir l togethe 

smooth; stir in thre cups of four; it ip 

uur have two teaspoonfuls of cream oftartar. Last 

| stir in one cup of sweet milk, in which is dissolve 
‘ ful 


ne teaspoonful of soda and a pinch of salt. 














is makes quite i good-sized loaf I think ! é 
some of the many sponge-cake recipes ‘ 
uire so mu hare rk from my stiff wrist 
Y« s truly, MEG ARLAND, 
RECIPES. 
APPLE PuppDING.—Fill a dish one and one-half inches 
ep with sour apples, pared and quartered, Sprea 
ver thema I le of one and one-half pfuls of 
lour, a little salt, half teaspoonful of saleratus, and 
. 
with milk—loppered milk best—to make 
is the batter can be spread. Bake in a ick ove 
ind, when done, turn it bottom upwards on a plat 
ind sprinkle with sugar, or serve with 
Rick FRiTTERS.—Boil a teacupful of r ntil 
nder; strain upon it one quart of milk, and let it } 
n minutes; coo] it, and add flour enough to make 
itter as thick as will fry easily on the riddle 
two tablespoonfuls of yeast; let it rise three hours: tl 


ld two well-beaten eggs and cook on a heated griddle. 


LEMON Pre.—Take one tablespoonful of « -starch., 
moisten with a little cold wat then add « cup « 
olling water, one cup of sugar, one égg, one tablk 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


HE fashion chronicler labors under peculiar disa 


vantages at this period of the year in b 


- obliged to predict the coming styles, before they 





have been heralded by any general display of spring 
oods, or by the spring openings, There is an indica- 
ion that the present mode of uniting silken and 
voollen fabrics ih the same costume will continue in 
avor. As spring Ivances, the rough woollen goods 





which have been received in such universal favor dur- 

ig the winter, will be more and more discarded, and 
the soft, more finely-finished fabrics will be introduced 
The 


the lustre- 


in their stead for both street and house wea 





most beautiful of these fabrics is cashmere, 
less folds of which bring out in full relief its quality 
ind finish, and contrast with the lustre and half-tints 
of silk. 

Where cashmere and silk are united in one costume, 
the cashmere should be a shade or two the lighter. 

A pale, silvery-blue silk skirt and sleeves, with an 
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Housekeepers’ Deparment, 


RGINIA CORN-BRI 


n two cake-tins we 





ABOUT JELLY. 
































Meee. Aakers Bose 














aber anak 


re is an effort being ma 





or two reasons; first, they are 





, unless the wearer be statuesque, and re- 


a compose d post 





lifficult of arrangement. 


that polonaises were 
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yr, but so far it seems unfounded, 
described under novel names, but, with 
cations in form, they still are polonaises 


Ls. 


Various 


The summer already exposed in the win. 
dows of the lisplay very rich and attractiy: 
patterns, in which small checks and narrow strips 
predominate 


store 


Dew Publications. 


ind Culture. By Harvey Rice. Boston: 

d. A volume of somewhat commonplac« 
worthy particular commendation 
or special censure. Many 
profitable readir 


er o! 


persons will no 


em pleasant and 


present little or nothing that is novel or 


ther in fact or sentiment, 
the volume, the , in our opinion, are 
*“ Education and its I 


in P 


Of the six essays 
vest 
i her Lessons, rrors, 
and her Future.” I 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


*sale hiladel- 
and 


Second 


Reader. For Phonetic 
By Dr. Ad. 


First 
struction, 


il 
Douai. 


Reader. For 
and Grammatical 


nal Second 
tymological 
Ad, Douai. 

1 Third Reader. For Instrue 
ronunciation, Orthe 

By Dr. Ad, Douai. 

An Introduction 

Readers. By Dr. Ad. 
mm the publisher, Ek. Steige: 
t, New York, the seri 
accom manual whose titl 
The these 
abo 
tary } 
the |} 
tion: md, by 
gradu r, ofa 
no ne und 


raphy, Gri 


r Teachers, 


nal 
Frankf tree 
readers, bric 


of our language: 
surdly multiplies 1 
the introducti 
phonograpt 

greatly lightenin 
the ) th of teacher and pupil. Tho 
may t yal road to 
not re ‘sSary for 
ing al 


by-w ate 


that, sur 
ursue our 
k alleys and 


up the journey out « 


oftentimes 
sh 


zy and falling 


dow 
ness, \ that no one who m 


-printe 


manv. we 


to @Xa handsomely, 
will d t Vv pres 
of exc 
even the t rogre 
do 


of education in the elements of our 


TY many, point 


periority, indeed, as compared wi 
T) 


present one-sided, 


ssive books of their cl: 


iss, 
they w away with the 
sloWw-CcoO 
langua to be hoped; but it is not too much 
to ex! 


r wide adoption a very considerable 


rht direction, 


By Thomas McMurray. 


Toronto: Hunter, Rose & 


Lectures, 


phy. 
ce ding volu 
little 


tion for 


Lively 


itt 
are yet d 
tical 
and adk emsel 


ness to 


e circuls 
arg they 


with 


ves with common-sense dir 


present. 


comprehension, they cannot bu 
needed. What in 
up for with pertinent, convincing, 


good ji 
rhetoric 


hard fax 


most they lack 


Songs Tenney, author of 

: Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
rable collection of hymns and tunes, 
«l for prayer, praise, camp meeting 
and family worshi 


“ Golden 

This is a 
especially 
revivals, sociations 


Pp. 


>| not 
| think 


| For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & Haff 


| finger. 


| 
L. Holbrook, M. D.. 


Eating for Strength. By M. 
Editor ot He Health,” ete., aided by Numer 
ous Competent ants. New York: Wood & Ik 
brook, This v« vided into four parts, whic! 
treat respective Science of Eating,” “ Rec ipes 
for Wholesom« “Recipes for Wholesom: 
Drinks,” and * tions 
One of the most important que 
is, What shall w 
hygienic 


the 


» Ever-recurring Ques 


stions as regards healt 


we ali constantliyv Violal 


rules is undoubtedly true 
f 


aused by indiff 


Sometimes this 1 rence, ! 
rhis volume 
rarding food, 
and directi 


ention of all 


more frequent fu 
the reader with 

mented pra 
commend the vo » the att 
cially to that of 
households, For sal | ulely 


sen & Haffelfinger. 


with ipes 
and esp. 
women, superintendents 


yhia by Claxton, Rem- 


United States. 
| Bos 


examined this little 


of the 


ginson. 


Young Folks’ 
By Thomas Wenty 
Lee & 
Wilh mu pieasure Al 


Illustratec 


ton: she nave 
though, in embrac 


the inhab 


yvoiume 


ver ‘al records of 
the | it ‘ n to the I 


itements;: and there ars 


from the 


tal 


ts of resent timne 


is necessarily V recital events, 10 sti 


cl and 


“ar 
‘young folks” for whom 
led, who ¥ gard their attainments 
with a conside é . faction did they ir 
lude t ‘ t e pages. While evidently 

sper we 


} in tl 


many older 


it is inten 
»all t 

sel 
iaAt “Apa i 
s now used, wi 
» the pupils, 


I 
led 


might be } 1 


inten 
it i! iat ¢ ty 
thed book 


vantage and sa 


isplacement of 


The Island of F A Thousand Years of the 
Old Northmen’s H Rev. P.C. ley, au r 
of “ Life of the Er phine,”’ et t 
& Shepard, This is rly interesting \ 
giving to the read conception of the 
geographic features tants, with thel 
lr f lien, Norw 
The 


ners, customs am 
Iceland for the past tl ye 
little known t ita 

the Norseme ‘ 1 power in t 
1own by sea and land 


irs, 


+? 
the 


lin 


he barbar 


are remot 


past lan 
world, and made 
Their history is n 
England and o 

acceptable to you nd o! 


by Claxton, R 


connected with that 
The book will be 
sale in Phi 


,r 
r 


mse! 
lin the House of a Friend. 


M. Stoddart & C 
be learned 


Danger: or, W 
By T.8S. Arthur. P! I a 
The scope and char I book will 
from the preface, w! 


“ All efforts at eradi 
begin as near the begir 
destroy a i when b 
than after it has atta ia rank growth and its 
hundred rootlets in the so Retter if the evil seed were 
not sown at all; better ift round received only good 
into its fertile t much richer and 
sweeter the harvest! 

“Bars and drinking 
much the causes as t) 
chief causes back t i i 


must, to be successful 
sible, It is easier to 
wee ove the ground 

set 


seed 
in reality, not so 
temperance, The 
re to be found in 


fin 


li¢ 
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ur homes, Bars and drinkin 1 mail it on receipt of the ' 
eC Wir stimulate 4 Inerease the apy 
ractiy and give celerated speed to t - 
strip begun to move along the road to ruin. NEW MUSIC 
‘ ’ , . 
“In ‘THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP’ the author of 
this volume uncovered the terrible evils of the liquo Messrs. Lee & Walker, 922 ¢ stnut St.. P} delphia 
traffic: in this he goes deeper, and unve the mor send us the following pieces of new m I wis 
hidden sources f that widespread ruin sit MI iw her ut by Mrs. ¢ VW | 
: I 1 as nf , as su ) rs ré vi 
our land From the public lice: here Y ‘ 
liquor is sold to mer—not to boys. ¢ pt in lation | '&88 As irte, music Shattuck nd l wal t Re 
of law—he turns to the private home saloo vi it j Mamma once more, voras of lit CI Ro 
given away in unstinted 1 ire to s of | " \lso M Jor i I r ic sor t 
sexes and of all ages, and s« s to sl ries of Ay +} ‘7 Wn ri — "| I \ 
swiftly-moving panoramic scenes the dreadful conse : aft } 
quences that flow the om s d var ! Chas. Gr Iso “ Maric i 
Fla fle aa is boo!) sn t by it t »? ta Schot che, I swen vith pre y hog phic i 
ery of * DANGER!’ Diff from ‘THE MA PRAI e-page, | 
jealing v } ’ > er en of the temper ce qi 
lealing with ar f jue m W. H. Boner & Co 2 Chestnut St., I lel- 
M.D tion, its picture ire wholly t e} i : as 7 
Th hat book, but none the les v1 or intense It , — et Praise of Te Pe , o en i 
ume ‘ven Webs’ nen t what is called the of ac ction of pont 1usic by rite thors } 
& Tle perate t of! anda ‘ ey t theft | S Ir ids vO s l \ 
whi lisasters it flo x etnt ; ’ H 
V It oe : I rn t Cauffma I Love m J and 2 | 
Lecipes n mak S , . it I | ik R j ; 
has given his best « the worl ea, fed los very pleasing melodies, ar 
eso ‘ ting nm ¥ ] + } } 7 
ga on Jesu S igt t ler 
I 
ons Danger is sold } subscriptic nad « not, there vl h is suitable for « irch choirs, into it 18 
‘ fore, be found at the book-stores If of our §s itroduce § 
i r 
t ‘ 
a t : 
. ; 5 
“ (UNOT S Erie 
up} , } + Li 
| ; + : 
q 
a 
nt : 
its 1 4 ,w "7 " sceeandinag tha me } - — a 
“wd The Cathedral at Milan, Ascending the marble steps ud to the front t 
tel says I ird 1 r, “I lifted tl of the a} 
R front « month i ‘ r ; 
UR fi m \ -| eurt i entered VW ta US sle! The ; 
tat vellous ple f hiteectur ‘ mig , 5 , n , ee ‘ 
tates ba ® v 
dral. w e ex < pa , f “i 
Bos Rome. is the ‘ < th ‘ . : 
little . ' . ws al ct . 
world, It ast . sand enchants the tl i , ‘ fi ’ ' } 
' nd 1 delicacy of its sculptured . - . ne (i 
; wondertu it ‘ ( ea oO é Ww } ‘ t H 
the int t ts hit ! , rT - ' 
, e I 
a The bu s ) 1e « vit} ; 
. its forest of ] 1 its ery , ; : ¢ 
> was commenced v Gio Vv j ‘ ; a ‘ 
ove \ I r ‘ ‘ ‘ 
so lib vere |! t it is shed ¢ sixty et S the me 
nents } : y : : - 
ow rhe form « ir is that of Latin « so? rmed of the ne 
i) 
py 1 erminated by an ned ¢ I ‘ ‘ , 9 
ently ) r ‘ 
at s four hundred ‘ ve feet r ! ( R , ‘ 
lc we . . I 
iin body wo! ed if ie wl I } rt Duomo iss it } 
ne , fi t i i i 
in re di: j } nda in 7 . r; 
“ie vwerl - “ la : ma ion LtOs ri the tof r KS I « 
seven hundred ar ‘ squat | ! } ‘ S 1] e Y # 
of the ¢ aw Oo it ' « hur : ‘ ; 4 
, 4 , r 
of the lred and fi ' Ma s I 
+} donna in t i i Art. 1 } } i 
ftv-fir abo. | } - F 
rane y-five ! i h } j ! a fn ‘ 
vine it t wi ! © fa | } of t He \ ‘ ne a (| 
est { ra. 1 . nadid } ; 4 
oven ) ira, li ind! w " ds = P i 
* the central! towe I spire e ext ‘ 1 ‘ 1th - , ; 
nd rhere are places for s¢ l thousand stat M " S ( ‘ . 
Ling ave } , ' | 
a och say four I l I I elke v.t ' , 
th affirms ten tl sand, Of which seven thous 1 by R 
ae le iy ’ ; , 
ae already in} } 1 } j 
land Phe y I M 
t of the long period it h mn it ce of erectior 4 ; . é 
. ivished the treast f i lex H 
nhia upon tl SW ven § ha ) } ves t ‘ ‘ ‘ \ P i 
varied character to st ‘ it i in y 7 y . 7 7 hit ’ 
sides to be of ¢ iisi I \ Still, one « len } t , +} fy } 
cay S¢ t < ) ible i 
end that there is a certain thee ithe «¢ t mor Fo beaut lr) bases « thes Ss ed b 
e s¥th, who, some sixty vears ago, thus expr S| wreath of fo ix wif re} ' 
5 ad : I i ‘ i S ¢ ; 
rned views of the cathed < P sa cir ( S ox ff 
“Tt has been wond lly contrived he savs y } ; } svete } , ht sha? ; 
j é S 
n bury millions of mone n or nents whic r eV s lt } ’ \ i 
<fu . 1} en R cove i 
er t to be seen. Whol unt sory I have t ni by a ea . ) shrine-wo } y ‘ i 
yuan tactured here into st 8, relievos h i ches 1 there not par te he wor} F 
tL its ind high sculpture has been es lered ct a oO t t t re intro l ! 
were . . , "4 
00d which vanish individually in the man. Were two Fin Gavia tty ainnias coat e — t 
and three thousand of those statues removed, the rest) Duomo ! TY i the flicht o hundred } 
would regain their due importance, and the fabric itsel and six steps to the roc | most } n : 
i so saree , 
Th become more int ible © enior iia thas , : 
it our . . 
The interior of the cathedral is very imr ir S f 
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Italian sky, like our own, at this hour of 
rpassingly beautiful. 
“ All its hues, 
From the ch sunset to the rising star, 
variety diffuse; 
change; a paler shadow strews 


Its! e o'er the mountains; parting day 

l : dolphin, whom each pang imbues 

Ww lor as it gasps away, 

The sts loveliest, ’til—'tis gone, and all is gray.”’ 


A New Invention—The Type-Writer. 


, t we have a mechanical result that promises 

\ to slow pen-worker the same facility at- 
- t by the needle-woman through the sew- 
A description of this “ Type-writer,” as 


ing-mac! 


it is called, will show its great value to authors, edit- 





ors, lawyers, merchants, and all who use the pen, The 
mach I 


size th 


simple in construction, a little less in 
ving-machine, and so light that a boy 


can eas nd carry it. The writer sits before it 


and stri umber of keys, just as he would the 
keys of , Save that he touches but one at a time 
The rows of these keys, and eleven in each 
ing of one of these keys prints a letter 


' 
per which revolves around a cylinder 
machine, Thus the speed of the writ- 


epe tirely upon the rapidit 





with which the 
writer « t th these keys A very little practice 
write with this machine as fast, or 
inary writing can be done. 





enables 





faster, 
Exp operators can produce from sixty to one 
hundred sa minute. The machine 





is entirely 
under tl 1 of the operator. Any width of paper 
not exces vide cap, and any length whatever, can 
be used 
the ope! 


width between the lines is entirely at 


ommand through a simple adjustment 





of the \ scale directly before his eyes, along 
which pointer proceeds, always indicates to 
the wr 1 precise spot on the paper where the let- 
ter is bi xiuced, and also enables him to put the 


printi: ere he pleases. Thus the macl 






© Gail 

do not lary writing, but the most intricate 

and exact figure work, with columns and display 
lines, 

The ty] r is simple in construction, almost 


impossit it out of order, and capable of being 
worked »utmost ease by any child who knows 
how to spe rthe aged and infirm, even if vision is 
impair I ke its predecessor, the sewing-machine, 
itis not wv l by a treadle, the touch of the fingers 
alone sé » operate it. This machine is called a 
type-wr ! it does not write, it prints in plain 


capital little larger than ordinary type, yet 
taking space than writing. 

Wesh 
as our as 
itinaf 
operati 

Mr. J. W. Bain, 838 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is 
General A I 


occasion to refer to this machine again, 
1 


t has procured one, ar d will report upon 
imber. So far she is delighted with its 


1e ‘“ Type-writer.” 


Bazaar of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
rTNHE ! Iphia Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tior determined upon the erection of a build- 
ing adapted to its needs, and where it will not be 


e! is now for want of room, Subscriptions 





so str 





amounting to sixty thousand dollars 
But, to ensure the erection 


iavealready beer 


obtained for this purpose. 








of the new building in time for the great Centennial, a 
much larg ind is needed, To obtain this addition 
to their fun thas been decided to open at Horticul- 
tural Ha Philadelphia, on the 24th of March, 1875, 
a Bazaar, to consist of the buildings and goods of all 


nations, wi ttendants in the costumes of the various 
countries represented. This bazaar, which will un- 
doubtedly t unique and attractive exhibition, will 


remain open until the 
and varied display of art 


th of April. Tosecure as large 


es as possible, an appeal is 


| made to the ladies of Philadelphia, and the States of 


| tions, 


| mania, carvings, autogray 


Pennsylvania, Delaw and New Jersey, for contribu- 


These cont: tions may consist of wearing 
apparel, needle or s vork, specimens of poticho- 
is, engravings, crayon or 


pencil sketches, antiquarian, foreign or national curi- 


osities, and toys or ornamental and useful articles 
All communications and articles to be addressed to the 
“Bazaar Commit , SlL Chestnut, or 1210 Chestnut 


Street, Philadelp! 


Cashmere Shawls, 
N his recently } | volume, “ Remains of Lost 
Empires,’ an ¢ gly interesting book, Mr. 
P. V. N. Mye count of his visit to the 
famed Vale of ¢ 


neidentally des bes the 








manufacture of th: ‘ hmere shawl, which is one 
of the industries t region. This lovely valley, 
nestled among ti I is, is walled in by loft) 
mountains, some « ising to a height of fifteen 
thousand feet I fis nearly six thousand 
feet above the s nost as high as our Mount 
Washington, Mr. M ribes it as “a beautifu 
upland mountai: i garden or park, eighty 
miles in length, ty to thirty in breadth, 
sprinkled all ov« ‘ english landscape, with 
trees and flower ! rsified with river and lake 
with vil s emt roves, with pasture-land 
and irrigated field fhe City of Cashmere, now con- 
taining a population of about a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, is built on bot sides of the Jhelum River 
through which it m Grand Canal in Venice 
and on many sma nnels branching off from the 
main stream. A large number of the houses stand 
close to the water, which is covered with boats, These 


are used by the people, as Venice, to go from place 


to place in the city, and for purposes of traffic. 

The products of t ! vi-looms of the City of Cash- 
mere have given it ' l-wide reputation, In 1823, 
out of a population oft hundred and forty thousand 
it was estimated tat st one hundred and twenty 
thousand were ¢1 the manufacture of these 
shawls. But both the } mand the manufacture 
have steadily dec s e that time. Two cen- 
turies ago, the populat f e entire Valley of Cash- 
mere was about o I t now it is scarcely three 
hundred thousand, the number being in the 
city. 

“The wool of wh th shawls are made,” says 
Mr. Myers, “is fu by several animals, the wild 
goat of the provinces of Lassaand Ladakh affording 
the best. The domestic it and wild sheep furnis} 


an inferior article. It is simply the inner coat or dow: 





that is used; the first I ng carefully to separat« 
this from the hair. T! s then spun by the women,a 
work which en; proportion of the wome: 
of Cashmere. The sk i next dyed; and in this art 
the Cashmerians d h taste and skill in pro- 
ducing beautiful and t nt tints. The weavers ars 
always men or boys, d we generally found fron 
twenty to fifty crowd nto a small room, three or 
four being engaged at each loom. 1¢@ Warp is ex- 


loom as tl 


h the wool were to be intro- 


tended in the 
duced by a shuttle; but instead of a shuttle, severa 
hundred slim, wooden needles, each wound with a 
With a sort of 
before his eye, indicating the 


small amount of thread, are employed. 
hieroglyphic pattern 
color of thread to be used, t 
rapid succession, accor ling to the color required, 


1e weaver passes these in 


through one or more threads of this warp. 

Many of the shawls are woven in separate pieces, and 
then carefully joined, this being so skilfully done thet 
the seams are scarcely The time required 
for weaving a shaw! varies, of course, with the pattern, 
and the fineness of the thread used; usually three or 


scernible, 
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four weavers are engaged upon a single shawl from | character and Ney with these, do not sell at the 
three months to two years, There are rarer patterns, | Picture stores for less than $5.00; and none a the above 
of course, that embody infinitely more labor than th 





subjects are to be had from picture dealers f be ss than 





‘ . | $6.00, and some of them for not leas than #15.0% 
The price of the more common shawls varies from four Our subscribers will see, therefore, that we oft r them 
hundred to sixteen hundred rupees ($200 to 3800), am rare opportunity to supply themselves with first- 


“ Besides these woven shawls, there is another variety | Class engravings at a trifling cost, 
manufactured, called ‘ worked shawls,’ in which the pe ae ee. 
pattern is first impressed upon the prepared cloth, and 
then the colors wrought in with common needles, | 


; ; BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 
Shawls thus embroidered are really prettier than the 
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woven patterns, though not so rich, or, consequently, 
highly esteemed. Very beautiful shawls of this kind As regular agents of F. Butteric ecan now 
may be purchased for one hundred rupees. The pat- sup] y, by mail, on receipt of the of 
. terns S00KS8 CO! nit li ri t 
terns adapted for scarfs, table-spreads, and similar | ! pee Book ular fpa 
. te r jor ladies’ and chi 18 dresses, from which to select, 
articles, are generally pretty and tasteful. The entire | wi] be sent on applicatio 
trade is now languishing in Cashmere, since European Butterick’s patterns ar now acknowl iged to be the 
manufacturers have so successfully imitated all the most practical and reliable th / ur nd enable 
different products of the Cashme 17 ——- h \ ly to be not or her own ke but to 
“ aes Rex cquenes _— . ir as well and tastefully dressed as an her 
have been so universally and deservedly admired,” ig) S. 
Be S vew patterns in this number of Home Magazine, 
muna nd 77 [ih p 5 
> ba aa 
J G + ‘f | NOTICE,—Ir g patterns, be particular to state 
I] {s EI et c tit new > t size desired mie isure or waist measure, or 
: the case of ¢ i by the age, as the patterns are 
t ina number of ifferent sizes, and it is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent 


AMATEURS AND ARTISANS ae on _ : n ~ ee in the number of the 


ge can be made: r the pat- 
Attention to these small 





Will find in the advertising columns of this number a | tT? 1s orde red 








cut of the “ Philadelphia Foot-Lathe,” well-known for |“ tails will save the reception of patterns or- 
years as the best-made lathe to be purchased in our scTed, a tere trouble to us 

market, and to which the Franklin Inst e, endor ., Weare rders for these popular, prac- 
ng its superiority, awarded, at the exhi of Ucto- i en nstances they give the most 





ber, 1574, the First dy. mium—a Silver Me 
side the Lat represented in the cut. Mr. Bacon 

makes several sizes and kinds adapted to the wan ts of} 

amateur, model-maker, gunsmith, jeweller, or in fact 

any mechanic whose business or pleasure finds need A READY BINDER FOR THE HOME MAGAZINE. 
for a Foot-Lathe. And it's just here that we wish to 
call the attention of gentlemen of leisure, and thos« 
having spare moments and constructive talent, to the 
store of pleasure and usefulness to be found in a Foot- 
Lathe, With it the fisherman can make his rods and f 
reels; the croquet-player his balls and Implements for | & bound volume, 
field or parlor; the boy can build his model steam- | cloth, with gilt and 


engine, turn siceve-buttons of pearl or ivory for his | ceipt of which it wil 






each number of the 
m as received, and so 
1en all the numbers 
l, the appearance of 
1andsomely in fancy 
Price $1.00; on re- 
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father, potato-masher and pie-roller for his mother, have complete back \ he Homr M AGAZINE 

curling-stick and finger-ring for sister, and napkin- | that they wish bound, can, 1e Use | this binder, 

ring or hoop-beater for brother. *t, the variety of | put them in a permanent: nd substantial boek form, 
n nits ’ 





uses to which a boy or man, wit 
turn a Foot-Lathe, is endless, : 
attention of every thinki: 
their boys to lives of th: 
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arent who would edu ute 


a cede ae ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 
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One page, one time ° o e - = - $100 One copy, one year.......... ns #2 50 
Half er = _ = - - - - - ° th rhree copies “ : cconneniainad’ ae 
Quarter “ “ = 4 ‘ > ‘ - 7 ‘ ar Six copies and one to getter-up of Club...... 12 0 
Less than a quarter page, 75 cents a line, Ten ’ * ™ 7 sseeee 20 00 







"rR PAGES ay Every subscriber, whether single or in clubs, will 
COVER PAGES, recelv » of our beautiful Premium Engravings /re¢ 








Outside—On o page, « time be s . - $150 If is made “THE INTERRUPTED READER” 
Half ry ry pe : a “ io 90 If both pictures : ad by any sub- 
a Quarter “ “ “ . - % i ry | Scriber, 0 cen ts extra will secure 
Less than quarter page, $1 10a line, 8 To those who send clubs of s ix 81 bscribe rea pre- 
Inside—One age, one time - - - - $125 mium picture, besides the extra 1 zine. wi be 
ve Half Fe “2 be - - - - - 75 given. To the getter-u f a club « subscrib. rs 
. : Quarter : - - : - 45 both pictures will be sent 
Less than quarter page, $1 a line, _— 
l ADDITIONS TO CLU BS can always be made at 


+ tl 


| 1€ ClUD price, 
| i Siianbeiain Sermctuieia 18 niaiite te a 
OUR PREMIUM PICTURES. SOs le eaireney or poet 
1, The Interrupted Reader, 4. The Wreath of Immortelles, POSTAGE.—F itt en cents must be added t 
. Phe Lion in Love. 5. Peace be unto this House. subscription for 


This will I postage 3 on premium pict 

8. Bed-Time. 6. The Christian Graces, well as the maga and mak: ; 
7. The Angel of Peace, less than here ; 

. . and trouble at their own offices. 
Every su yscriber to “ ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED prseye > Ta ER 

MAGAZINE” for 1875 w rT have the right to order one « Pg deg one Send Post-Office order or draft 
aune taniee, bentadital Steel Mnataviems fron "| on Philadelphia, 2 ew York or Boston. If you cannot 
get a Post-Office order or draft, then have your letter 


; ‘hoice is made “ THE INTERRUPTED READER” | * : 
oan ee hn s « 2UPLED READER registered at the Post-Office. 


If more than one picture is wanted, our subscri- 
pers can have them for ) cents each, on receipt z Ss. ARTEUR & SON, 
1129 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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MOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SONSTANTINES FOINENAR 
FOR TOUSEN THRE NURSERY, tte BES ‘of SEIN 
~ SOLD BY DRUGGISTS M AND* 
FAMILIES sock thom, “Tho Bost,” DEALEBS treble sales with Jadies at Tune 
‘eore) mB fe) i Ss oe Ce 15 a Men who have other busin« ee oe +“ 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Cholceat Praits. And plans, pleasant work, Goop pay. Send 3-cent stamp 


for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39-41 Park 
One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavoring extracts. | Place, New York. 


~ FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a com position of the purest an 1 choicest ingredients of the 
vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, beautifix i 1 preserves the 
Teeth, hardens and invigorates th gums, and cools and re- 
freshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this Balsamic den- 
tifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teeth and gums. Jan- 
pure Breath, caused by neglected tec th, catarrh, tobacco or 
spirits, is not only neutralized but rendered fragrant by the 


daily use of SOZODONT. It i s harmless as water 


, and 
has been indorsed by the most scientific men of the day, 





Sold by all Druggists, at 75 cents, 


adams Foy's Corset Skirt § Supporter, | 


| 
For Health, Comfort and Style, is ac- 
knowledged the best Article of the kind 
ever made. Numerous Testimoni in 
its favor are being received from all 
parts of the United States 

For sale by all leading Jobbers and 
Retailers. 


FOr RAewon, | Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


New Haven, Conn 
ARNOLD & BANNING, ‘THE BEST PRACTI¢ - ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
___New York. = extant.”—London Quart ‘ty 1873. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


Sout oateiy 3.501 ; To the 3,000 Inuustrations heretofore in Webster's Un- 
ent safely heise. bridge -" re recently added four pages o 
15 Verbenas, 15 kinds” - sbridged, we have recently ¢ ir pages of 

, : 


% COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
PACKING SK : ine i P . engraved and printed expres for the work, at large 


sic expense, viz 
Posrack 100 other thi ries ap. | ARMS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES, 
- A premium rer to cl ubs. . > wWaptoar . 
A W-page C ata (ng ARMS OF VARIOUS 3 
2ist year, 400 ecnhonses, SS OF VARIOUS Na va 
STORK, HARRISON & CO. FLAGS OF VARI 

Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, UNITED STATES NAVAI LAGS, ete 
7 Thus adding another to t 
features of Webster's | ! 


any useful and attractive 
Will } Toa ai oe ; 1 Fifteer * The National Standard. 
ill buy a You AMERICA PRINTING PREss, anc ifteen 

Dollars a neat little printing office, including press, four PROOF. 2a To 1. 

fonts of type, two type cases, ink. ete. Send for a cir The sales of We . es throughout the 
cular, wi hg s letters from pec = who, made miser eountry in 1875 were 20 times as large as the sales of any 
able by buying other presses, have finally b » happy | other Dictiouaries. In proof w be sent to any person, 
with a \ on application, the state — f more than 100 Book 


Address JOSEPH WATSON, sellers, from every sect tr 
Mi t.. New York, er 73 Cornhill, Boston. Published by G. & C. M ERRIAM, Springfield. Mass, 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


411 sizes, English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
V IS ITI NG CARDS. | THE CHEAPEST PLACE 


The subscriber makes the printing of Visiting Cards a IN par gree DELPHIA 


Specialty 


50 ‘Fine Cards for 50 Cents, 
nicely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or 
otherwi gp is directed, either white or tinted, df ne ze : Books, Painting & Chromos, 
or about 2 by 34 inches. 100 for 75 cents. 1 hree sper 
mens sent for a 3 cent stamp, io shown at offic | : 
J. VAN COU RT, | 
¢ North Seventh Street, Philade ip yhia. 


1129 CHESTNUT ST. 























NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


FOUNDED BY 


HORACE 


GREELEY. 


“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


“The new TRIBUNE of to-day, tike the old TRIBUNE « 
exposition of pi 
The unanimous and unsolicited verdict of the hundre 
per was never so good as at the present time. Dur 
acilities in every direction, and enters upon the closin 
TRIBUNE, however, believes in deeds rather than in w 
records and its columns for the past twelve months ns tl 
tory pledge of what it will do. All the distinct feat 
“ Extras,” whose sale has reached hundreds of th« 
of the paper not only maintained, but still further advan 
world, is now rapidly approaching completion. 
TERMS OF 'T 


Hee upls 8 ane 


pany er= 
LY,ome year.. 
Five copies, one year...... 12 50 | 


Each person procuring a club of ten or more sabseri 
is entitled to one extra copy. 


Papers addressed separately to each member of a Club will be charged 


&e Specimen copies of either edition of Tun Tutmuns 
sheet, sent free to any address in the U: re ggot: States 


Se All remittances at sender's risk, y draft or 


HARPER’S AND 


isands, will be continaed, and the present admitted pre 


f the 
d the 


past, is to be consecrated to the development of ideas, the 


mulgation of trath 


yr" 


ds of thousands of readers of THE TRIBUNE is, that the 
ing the past year it has enlarged its field and ieagroved its 
¢ Inonths of 1874 with most encouraging pr« TI 
ords—in results rather than in promises. It points t« 
best evidence of what it has done, and the m« 
+s of the paper will be preserved and strengthene: 
miner 


ts 


epee 


1 ats 


ire 
ced, 


its new building, the largest newspaper of 


aE TRIBUNE. 


mamil) OME VOR ......- 0... 6.cceeeene ore 00 WEEKLY. one year 


Five copics, one yea 
Ten copies, one yea 


bers tu the Weekvy, or of fifty or more to the Smeaa-Week1) 


ten cents 
7 


the 


Above 
f eae 


rates. 


tional to 
and circulars giving f details he conter h Extra 


} A ette 


“THE. ‘TRIBU NE, ‘Tee York. 


THE TRIBUNE. 


postal order 


SEyECIAL NOTICE. 


Messrs. Hanper’s Perroprcats will be 
Werxtiy Bazan, with the Werxxy 
$7.25. Address 


ve 


Vither of the 
Harper's Mowruvy, 
Weexry Tripuye, $6.25, 


or 


regular price 


ent with 
TRipunt 
ail orders 


the 


$5.25, regular price, 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Tux Trisuxe at Sotlowing greatly reduced rates: 


one year, $6.25; with the Semi- 


ARTHU R’S AND LHe TRIBUNE. 


Anruvr’s Home Macasine (with Steel Engr avitrge) will 
the Wenxiy Trisune | 


Address all orders 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE TRIBUN 


4, Mw; 


for $4 per year, regular priv 


as it is to«lay.”—Advance, 


“Never so good a paper 
Chteage, 

* At the head aS the newspaper press of the country. 

Sentinel, Saratoga, N.Y. (Democratic. 


“Tux Tamonk has never 


been so strong and 
ous as now. "— Springfield | Mass.) Repub ran, I 
“We must concede to it the high position it maintains 


nd.) 


4 the leading American newspaper. Binghampton 
) Times. (Republican.) 

“We know that Tue Trieune is gaining in circulation 
A man with his eyes half open, in cars and on boats, may 
see that.”—Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 

“We regard Tue Trimuxe one of the best 
newspapers ever publishe - = he 
achieving is certainly well earned.” 
(Administration Republican.) 

“The greatest achievment of newspaper reporting that 
has ever occurred was that of Tux New Yorx Trisuxe 
with the Evangelical Alliance.”-—Cincinnati (0.) Commer- 
cial, (ludependent.) 

“Unquestionably, in all that relates to the collection 
and publication of news, the leading journal in the 
United States. It was never so good a newspaper as it is 
to-day.”"—New Haven (Conn.) Palladium, (Administration 


Republic an.) 


and ablest 
business success it 


Troy (N. Y.) Times. 


is 


“Tux Trrsuse feels just pride in the success it has | 


has secured in the front 
Its honorable 
Albany A 


achieved, and the position it 
rank of the leading journals of the world. 
record is a glory to all the Press. 
( Democratic.) 

“It is a great newspaper the public care for, and they 
have it in Tue Taisyxx, more so than in any other pape: 
in this or any other country. It is a greater ne wapaper r 
to-day than at any previous time in its history. New 
York Commercial Advertiser. (Administration Republican. 

“4 careful comparison of Tar Tarsus with the Lon- 
don Times, and other foreign and home papers of the 
greatest repute, convinces us that the Tur Tairune, con- 
sidered a8 & newspaper, is the greatest newspaper in the | 
world.”’—Columbus (0).) State Journal. (Administration 
Republican.) 

“The change of management, in consequence of Mr. 
Greeley’s death, resulted in a change of its character, 
which is a marked improvement in some respects, an: i 
the new paper shows its enterprise in its extensive and 
varied correspondence, its full reports of lectures and 
sermons, its literary notiess, and its news. New York 
Graphic. (ndependent.) 


prosper | 


N. | 


be sen any addre vited State 


th 


or wu the Seuu-Werexiy Trisene for $5 


a TRIBUNE, NEW YORK. 


" THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS 


A LIBRARY FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Twenty-three illustrations— Light. 
e 10 centa, 
2. Beecher's Compulsory Education 
| Arts; Bellows’s Is there a God? Mark 
Island Letters, Price 10 cents 
Forty illustrations—P W 
Mind; Prof. Barker on the Spectrose: 
Astronomy ete. Price 10 cen 
4. Six Shaksperean Studies. 
Art Studies Parton's Pilgrim |} 
Argonauts of ‘49. Price 10 cent. 
Twelve illustrations—Three Le« 
Louis Elsberg on Sound and He aring, Vi 
Prof. Benj. Silliman’s Deep Placer Mining 
Parke Godwin on True and False s« 
cents. 
Nos. 6 & 7. 
lV cents eacl 
No, & Sixty-two illustrations—The Met! 
Twelve Leetures by Prof. Agassiz; Foss 
Yale College Expedition. Price 10 cents 
No, 9. Twenty-eight illustrations—Pr: 
my; Agassiz at Penikese, Price li cts. 
o. WwW. Ten illustrations—Science fi 
ceedings and Discussions of the Annual ‘Mew 
American Association for the Advancement « 
at Portland. Price 10 cents, 
No. 14. American Explorations—Ag 
Hayden, Price 10 cents, 
15. Ancient Troy, Bayard Taylor; Pr 
| Brown-Séquard, Price 10 cts. (Pamphiet edition 
No. 16. Brooklyn Congregational Council. Price 
Nos. 17 & 20. Metropolitan Serm: Ww 
(I ‘amphle t, 20 cents.) 
ik. Summer Eulogies 
5 cents, 


Pyndall on 
Phillips's Lo 
Pwain’s Sandwi 
of 


ilder’s 
pe; Pr 
t 


ath 


John Weiss: Seven 


Bret Hart 


ers s 
Prof 
1d Speech ; 
alifornia; 


Price lu 


Oo, 5, tures by 
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2 | ( 


in 
CMe, t 
Beecher’s Yale Letters for Ministers. Price 
| of reation 
is Found by the 


Astrono- 
Ahet 


ron 
(P ump let 


I 


j 
| 


issiz, Whitney ar 
etor and 
2) ets.) 
10 et 


ents, 


oO. 


0. Sehurz, Lan Elfiott. 
Price 
| The entire series above described, by mail, for $1.00. 
No, 12. Evangelical Alliance. (32 pp.) Price 
No, 19. Lectures and Letters—Brown-Sequard, Ham- 
| mond, Wheeler, Fields, etc. Price 10 cts. (Pamplet, 20cts.) 
No. 21. One Year of Science, C oggia’ 8 and Biela 3s ¢ on- 
ets; Chemistry’s Centennial; Meetings Hartford of 
the American Association and Philolowieal Convention. 
Price 10 cents. (Pamphlet edition, 20 cents.) 
No. 22. Bayard Taylor in Egypt and Iceland, in sheet 
form only. Price 10 centa. 


Be- Numbers omitted are out of pr inl, 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


25 cents. 
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FINE CHROMOS |"82Feenty voice to Groot Me 
U Song and Chorns. By H. P. Danks Price 36 centa. 
This beautiful Song, by the composer of “Silver 
Threads among the Gold,” although quite new, is already 
very —? and daily gre wing im favor. Every one 
AIND should have a copy. 
“Uncle Sam.” Military Song. By J.J. White. Price 
40 cents. With very pr a. lithographic title-page. 
Will be as popular as “The Mulligan Guards.” 


gyn ey Galop. By M D. Thomas. Price 40 cents. 
A splendid aud showy Galop. Good for dane ing. hy 
4 the same composer as “ Raymond's Kiss Galop.” 


Gavotte. By Auguste Dupont. A beautiful composi- 
| tion, Price 40 cents. Of medium difficulty. 
| Hither ofthe above-mentioned, or any piece of music 
| wished for, ae be had by addressing roms order to 
1 WM. H. BONER & CU., Music Publishers, 
A large and varied assortment of ited Chastaes te Pale PA. 


| P, 8.—Send for our Musical planes for 1875. 


fine Chromos and Paintings. Prices 4—5, 8, 9. 
lower than anywhere in the city. _ EPILEPSY $5 pane cenieae one 
Soertrorens. ae 

















cular vidence of success, eic., 
, No. 257 7 Ma n Strect, Richmond, Tod. 
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JOSEPH HOOVER, | LEWIS LADOMUSSSS 





DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 


1129 Chestnut street, WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED, 


PHILADELPHIA. 802 Chestnut St., Prils- 


“ONE PRICE AND THE GUARANTEE.” A VERY LARGE STOOK OF 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, : 
LOWEST hele IN PLAIN FIGURES, Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, / . 
S, B. Cor. SIXTH and MAREET Sts., Phila. SILVERWARE 


42~ Samples of materialsent by mail to any address Always on hand. Countty orders solicited. Goods sent 
4. 5, 6. : by mail or express to al! parts of the United States. 


Luc Hi. WARREN, President. \W . FERRELL, Treasurer, 


THE NESCOCHAGUE. MANUFACTURING CO’S 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 510 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS of all Kinds of PAPER and PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ MATERAL, 


SUPPLY PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND DEALERS WITH 
News, Book, Colored, Manilla, Writing and every other kind of baits 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


WILLOCOX & GIBBS 
ILENT 
FAMILY SEW ING MACHINE. 


Tue Owsxy Srawparp Sewine Macarse really. sil silent or light running; or that.can be used with 
perfect safety by delicate women; or that sews directly from the spool; or whose seam can be readily 
taken out if desired. 

The seam made by the ‘Willcox & Gibbs ” is the neatest, strongest, and most elastic known. 








ANI 


Bakersville , Ohio, Oct. 1874. 
GeyrLemeN: I have in use oneof your Sewing Machines of your first make. It has done all the 
work of the family for over fifteen years, and I think would last much longer with ordinary care. 


We are familiar with all the-popular andvhigh-priced machines, but prefer yours to ony 
Rev. C 
N. B.—The Company offer direct and liberal terms to: reliable parties to sell their Machines, 
where not already represen 
Send for Price-List and Circular, 
1—4 658 Broadway, New York. 

















